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The second Boohe 

Chap. XI I — {continued) 

An Apologie of Raymond Seboad 

rpPIGURUS said of the lawes, that the wortt Necessitj 
^^-^ were so necessary unto usy that without of laws 
them, men would enter-deTOure one another* 
And Plato Terifieth, that without lawet w£ 
should live Rke heattes. Our spirit is a vaga-* 
bond, a dangerous^ and fond-hardy implement; 
It is very hard to joyne order ^id measure to it^ 
In my time, such as have any rare excellent 
above others, or extraordinary yiyacityy we see 
them almost all so lavish and unbridled in lic^ice 
of opinions and manners, as it may be counted 
a wonder to find any one settled and sociable^ 
There is great reason why the spirit of man 
should be so strictly embarred* In his study, as 
in all things else, he must have his steps numbred 
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2 MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYES 

Bat few and ordered. The limits of his pursuite 
people must be cut out by art. He is bridled and 
^*y "^ fettered with, and by religions, lawes, customes, 
^^^ knowledge, precepts, psunes and recompencesy 
liberty both mortall and immortall ; yet we see him, by 
meanes of hit yolubility and dissolution escape 
all these bonds. It is a vaine body, that hath 
no way about him to be seized on, or cut 
off: a diverse and deformed body, on which 
neither knot nor hold may be fastened. Verily 
there are few soules, so orderly, so constant, 
and so well borne, as may be trusted with their 
owne conduct, and may with moderation, and 
without rashnes, saile in the liberty of their judg- 
ments beyond common opinions. It is more 
expedient to give some body the charge and 
tuition of them. The spirit is an outragious 
glaive, yea even to his owne possessor, except he 
have the grace, very orderly and discreetly to arme 
himselfe therewith. And there is no beast, to 
whom one may more justly apply a blinding bord, 
to keepe her sight in, and force her looke to her 
footing, and keepe from straying here and there, 
witliout dhe tracke which use and lawes trace 
her out. Therefore shall it be better for you to 
dose and bound your selves in the accustomed 
path ; howsoever it be, then to take your flight 
to thi« unbridled licence. But if any one of 
these new doctors shall undertake, to play the 
wise or ingenious before you, at the charge of 
his and your health : to rid you out of this dan- 
gerous plague, which daily more and more spreds 
it selfe in your Courts, this preservative will in 
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THE SECOND BOOKE CHAR ZIL 3 

any extreame necessity be a let, that the con- Aatro- 
tagion of this venome, shall neither offend yoa ^^^i"?^ 
nor yoar assistance. The liberty then, and the 2|wS^?" 
jollity of their ancient spirits brought fordi many , ^^ 
different Sects of opinions, in Philosophy and 
humane Sciences: erery one undertaking to 
judge and chuse, so he might raise a faction. 
But now that men walke all one way : Qui cif> 
til quibusdam deslinatisque sentenliis addicti et con* 
tecrati iunt^ ut etiam^ qua non probant^ cogantut 
defendere (Cic. Tusc, Qu. ii.): WboareiMcted 
and contecrated to certaine set and fore^decreed 
opinions^ so as they are enforced to maintaine those 
things which they prove or approve not : And 
that we receive Artes by ciVill authority and 
appcnntment: So that Schooles have but one 
patteme, alike circumscribed discipline and in- 
stitution; no man regardeth more what coines 
weigh and are worth; but every man in his 
tome receiveth them according to the value, that 
common approbation and succession allotteth 
them : Men dispute no longer of the alloy, but 
of the use. So are all things spent and vented 
alike. Physike is received as Geometry: and 
jugling tricks, enchantments, bonds, the com- 
merce of deceased spirits, prognostications, do- 
mifications, yea even this ridiculous, wit and 
weakh-consuming persuite of the Philosophers 
stone, all is emploied and uttered without con- 
tradiction. It sufficeth to -know, that Mars his 
place lodgeth in the middle of the hands tri- 
angle; that of Venus m the Thumme; and 
Mercuries in the little finger: and when the 
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4 MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYES 

' It is table-line cutteth the teachers rising, it is a signe 
hard to of cruelty : When it faileth under the middle 
s^4t ^av ^°S^> ^°^ ^^' '^^ naturall Median-line makes 
^ i^ty an angle with the vitall, under the same side, it 
is a signe of a miserable death : And when a 
womaos naturall line is open, and closes not at 
angle with the Yitall, it evidently denotes that 
she will not be very chast. I call your selfe 
to witnesse if with this Science onely, a man 
may not passe with reputation and favour among 
all companies. Theophrcutus was wont to say, 
that mans knowledge, directed by the sense, 
might judge of the causes of things, unto a 
certain measure, but being come to the extream 
and first causes, it must necessarily stay, and be 
blunted or abated ; either by reason of it's weak- 
nesse, or of the things difficulty. It is an in- 
difl^rent and pleasing kind of opinion, to thinke, 
that our sufficiency may bring us to the knowledge 
of some things, and hath certaine measures of 
power, beyond which it's temerity to employ it. 
This opinion is plausible and brought in by way 
of composition : but it is hard to give our spirit 
any limits, being very curious and greedy, and 
not tied to stay rather at a thousand, then at fifty 
[paces]. Having found by experience, that if one 
had mist to attaine unto some one thing, another 
hath come unto it, and that which one age never 
knew, the age succeeding hath found out: and 
that Sciences and Arts are not cast in a mold, 
but rather by little and little formed and shaped 
by often jbandling and poUishing them over : even 
as beares fashion their yong tvhelps by often lick- 
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THE SECOND BOOKE CHAP. XIL 5 

ing them : what my strength cannot discorery I Know- 
cease not to sound and try: and in handling and ledgfe 
kneading this new matter and with removing and S^* 
chafing it, I open some [facility] for him that shall fg^Q^ 
follow me, that with more ease he may enjoy the to more 
same, and make it more facile, more supple and 
more pliable : 

— ut hymeUia toU 
Cera rewuMescit^ tractataqae poUUcf multas 
F'ertitur m facie* y ipsoque Jit uiilis usu. 

— Ovm. Metam* X, 284. 

As the best Bees wax melteth by the Sun, 
And handling, into many formes doth nui) 
And is made apdy fit^ 
For use, by using it. 

As much will the second do for the third, 
which is a cause that di£iculty doth not make 
me despaire, much lesse my unability : for it is 
but mine owne. Man is as well capable of all 
things, as of some. And if (as Theofhrastus 
saith) he avow the ignorance of the first causes 
and beginnings, let him hardly quit all the rest of 
his knowledge. If his foundation faile him, his 
discourse is overthrowne. The dispute hath no other 
scope^ and to enquire no other end but the prin^ 
dples s If this end stay not his course, he casteth 
himselfe into an infinite irresolution. N on potest 
aliud oRo nu^ls minitsque compnhendi, quoniam om»* 
mm rerum una est defmUo comprehendendi. One 
thing can nather more nor lesse be comprehended 
then another^ since of ail things there is one defim^ 
tion of comprehending. Now it is likely, that if 
the soule Knew any thing, shee first knew her 
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6 MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYES 

Self- selfe : and if she knew any without and besides 

know- her selfe, it must be her vaile and body before 

firs^to^ any thing else. If eren at this day the Gods of 

song'lit I^^ysicke are seeoe to wrangle about our Ana- 

tomie, 

Mulciber in Troiamy pro Troia stabat Apollo^ 

—Ovid. Trist, i. El. ii. 5. 

Apollo stood for Troy, 
Vulcan Troy to destroy, 

when shall we expect that they will be agreed ? 
We are neerer, unto our selves, then is white- 
nesse unto snow, or weight unto a stone. If 
man know not himselfe, how can hee knonv his 
functions and forces ? It is not by fortune that 
some true notice doth not lodge with us, but by 
hazard. And forasmuch as by the same way, 
^shion and conduct, errours are received into 
our soule, she hath not wherewithall to distin- 
guish them, nor whereby to chuse the truth from 
falshood. The Academikes received some in- 
clination of judgment, and found it over raw, to 
say, it was no more likely snow should be white 
then blacke, and that wee should be no more 
assured of tlie moving of a stone, which goeth 
from our hand, then of that of the eighth Spheare. 
And to avoid this diificultie and strangenesse, 
which in truth cannot but hardly lodge in our 
imagination, howbeit they establish, that we were 
no way capable of knowledge^ and that truth is 
engulfed in the deepest Abysses, where mass 
sight can no way enter ; yet avowed they some 
things to be more likely and possible then others. 
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THE SECOND BOOKE CHAR XII. 7 

and receired this faculty in their judgement, that The 
they might rather incline to one apparance then bakace 
to another. They allowed her this propension, ?n^J^" 
interdicting her all resolution. The Pyrrhonians 
advise is more hardy, and therewithal! more likely* 
For this Academicall inclination, and this pro« 
pension rather to one then another proposition, . 
what else is it, then a reacknowledging of some 
apparant truth, in this than ^in that ? If our 
understanding be capable of the forme, of the 
lineaments, of the behaviour and face (^ truth ; 
it might as well see it all compleat ; as but halfe, 
growing and imperfect. For this apparance oif 
yerisimiHtude, which makes them rather take the 
left then the right hand, doe you augment it; 
this one Ounce of likelihood, which tumes the 
ballance, doe you multiply it, by a hundred, nay 
by a thousand ounces ; it will in the end come 
to passe, that the ballance will absolutely resolve 
and conclude one choice and perfect truth. But 
how doe they suffer themselves to be made tract- 
able by liklihood, if they know not troth ? Honit 
know they the lemb/ance ofthaty whereof they under^ 
stand not the essence ? Either we are able to judge 
absolutely, or absolutely we cannot. If our intel- 
lectuall and sensible faculties are without ground 
or footing, if they but hull up and downe and 
drive with the wind, for nothing suffer we our 
judgment to be caried away to any part of their 
operation, what apparance soever it seemeth to 
present us with. And the surest and most happy 
situation of our understanding should be that^ 
where without any totterring or agitation it might 
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8 MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYES 

Each maintaioe it selfe setled, upright and inflexible. 
judgment Inter visa^ vera, out falsoy ad animi assensum^ 
h y^^" ^^^ interest (Cic. ^cad. Q. iv.). There U no 
ferently ^*jff^^^^ betwixt true and false visions^ concerning 
the mindes assent. That things lodge not in us 
in their proper forme and essence, and make not 
their entrance into us, of their owne power and 
authority, we see it most evidently. For if it were 
80, we would receive them all alike : wine should 
be such in a sicke mans mouth, as in a healthy 
mans. He whose fingers are chopt through colc^ 
and stiffe or benummed with frost, should find 
the same hardnesse in the wood or irpn he might 
handle, which another doth. Then strange sub- 
jects yeeld unto our mercy, and lodge with us 
according to our pleasure. Now if on our part 
we receive any thing without alteration, if mans 
holdfasts were capable and sufficiently powerfull, 
by our proper meanes to seize on truth, those 
meanes being common to all; this truth would 
successively remove it selfe from one to another. 
And of so many things as are in the world, at 
least one should be found, that by an universall 
consent should be beleeved of all. But that no 
proposition is seene, which is not controversied 
and debated amongst us, or that may not be, de- 
clareth plainly, that our judgment doth not abso- 
lutly and clearly seize on that which it seizeth : 
for my judgment cannot make my fellowes judg- 
ment to receive the same : which is a sigoe, that 
I have seized upon it by some other meane then 
by a naturall power in me or other men. Leave 
we apart this mfinite confusion of opinions, which 
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is seene amongst Philosophers themselvety and There is 
this universall and perpetuall disputation, in and no agree- 
concerning the knowledge of things. co^s' -*^ 

For it is most truly presupposed, that men (I tency 
meane the wisest, the best borne, yea and the 
most suffioient) do never agree ; no not so much 
that heaven is over our heads: For they who 
doubt of all, doe also doubt of this : and such a» 
afiirme, that we cannot conceive any thing, say, 
we have not conceivd whether heaven be over 
our heads : which two opinions are in number 
(without any comparison) the most forcible* 
^besides this diversity and infinite division, by 
reason of the trouble which our owne judgement 
layeth upon our selves, and the uncertainty which 
every man findes in himselfe, it may manifestly 
be perceived, that this situation is very uncertaine 
and unstaid. How diversly judge we of things? 
How often change we our phantasies ? What I 
hold and beleeve this day, I beleeve and hold 
with ail my beleefe : all my implements, springs 
and motion^, embrace and claspe this opinion, and 
to the utmost of their power warrant the same : 
I could not possibly emlwace any verity, nor 
with more assurance keepe it, then I doe this. I 
am wholy and absolutely given to it : but hath 
it not beene my fortune, not once, but a hundred, 
nay a thousand times, my daily, to have embraced 
some other thing, with the very same instruments 
and condition, which upon better advise I have 
afterward judged i&lse? A man should at the 
Itatt become wue^ at hir owne costy and leame hy 
others harmes. If under this colour I have ofte^ 
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10 MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYES 

Fallibility found my teife deceived, if my Touch-stone be 
of man commonly found false and my ballance un-eyen 
and unjust; What assurance may I more take 
of it at this time, then at others ? Is it not folly 
in me, to suffer my selfe so often to be beguiled 
and couzened by one guide ? Neverthelesse^ let 
fortune remove us five hundred times from our 
place, let her doe nothing but uncessantly empty 
and fill, as in a vessel!, other and other opinions 
in our mind, the present and last is alwaies sup- 
posed certaine and infallible. For this must 
a man leave goods, honour, life, state, health 
and all : 

— -posterior res ilia reperta 
Perdit; et immutat sensus ad pristina quaque, 

— LucR. y. 1424. 

The latter thing destroies all found before; 
And alters sense at all things lik'd of yore. 

Whatsoever is told us, and what ever we 
leame, we should ever remember, it is man, who 
delivereth, and man that receiveth : It is a mor- 
tal! hand, that presents it, and a mortal! hand, 
that receives it. Onely things which come to 
us from heaven, have right and authority of 
perswasion, and markes of truth: Which we 
neither see with our eyes, nor receive by our 
meanes : this sacred and great image would be 
of no force in so wretched a Mansion, excq>t 
God prepare it to that use and purpose, unlesse 
God by his particular grace and supernatural! 
favor, reforme and strengthen the same. Our 
fraile and defective condition ought at least 
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make ut demeaae oar selyes more moderately^ The 
and more circumspectly in oar changes. We tool's^ 
should remember, that whatsoever we receive in ^j?"^*^^ 
our understandii^, we often receive false things, Jj^^i^ 
and that it is by the same instnunoits, which i^^tibe 
many times contradict and deceive themselves, body 
And no marvell if they contradict themselves, 
being so eaae to encline, and iq>on very slight 
occasions subject to waver and turne. Certaine 
it is, that our aj^rehension, our judgement, and 
our sooles laities in geoerall, doe suffer ac- 
cording to the bodi^ motions and alterations, 
which are continuall. Have we not our spirits 
more vigilant, oar memorie more ready, and our 
(Mscourses more lively in time of health, then in 
sickenesse? Doth not joy and blithnesse make 
us receive the subjects, that present themselves 
unto our socle, with another kind of counte- 
nance, then lowring vexation, and drooping 
melancholy doth ? Doe you imagine, that 
Caiuilur or Saplwes verses, delight and please 
an old covetous Chuff-penny wretch, as they do 
a lusty and vigorous yong-man ? Cleomenet the 
Sonne of Anaxandndas being sick, his friends 
reproved him, saying, he had new strange 
humors, and unusuall phantasies : It is not un- 
likely (answered he) for, I am not the man I 
was wont to be in the time of health: But 
beiig other, <o are my faatasies and my humora. 
In the rabble case-camrafling of our plea-co«rtt 
this by-word, GamUat de bona foriuna^ Let Um 
joy in hh good fortune^ is much in use, and ia 
spoken of criminall offendors, who happen to 
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12 MONTAIGNE'S FSSATES 

Some mecte with Judges in some milde temper, or 
JBdees well-pleased mood. For k is most certaine 

^"^ that in times of condemDadon, the Judges doome 
^ ^wS SyS ^^ sentence is sometimes perceiTcd to be more 

of ^le sharpe, mercilesse and forward, and at odier 
moment times more tractable, facile, and enclined to 
shadow or excuse an oflFence, according as he 
is well or ill pleased in mind. A man that 
commeth out of his house troubled with the 
paine of the gout, vexed with jealousy, or 
angry that his servant hath robbed him, and 
whose mind is overcome with griefe, and plunged 
with vexation, and distracted with anger, there 
is not question to be made but his judgement is 
at that instant much distempred, and much trans- 
ported that way. That venerable Senate of the 
jireopi^itesy 'oms wont to judge and sentence By 
mgbtyfor feare the sight of the suters might eor^ 
rupt justice. The ajrre it selfe, and the clearenes 
of the firmament, doth forebode us some change 
and alteration of weather, as saith that Greeke 
verse in Cicero^ 

Tales sunt kominum mentes, quali pater ipse 

Jupiter auetifera lustravit lampade terras, — ClC ex incert. 

Such are mens mindes, as with increasefuU light 
Our father Jove survaies the world in sight. 

It is not onely fevers, drinkes and great acci^ 
dents, that over-whelme our judgement: The 
least things in the world wil turne it topsieturvie. 
And although we feele it not, it is not to bee 
doubted, if a continuall ague may in the end 
suppresse our mind, a tertian will also (accord- 
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ing to her mearare and proportioD) breed some Pilftbility 
alteradon in h. If an Apoplexie doth altogether of reaaon 
ttaj^Cf and extinguish the sight of onr nnder- 
itandingy it is not to be doubted but a cold and 
rlMnne will likewise dazle the same. And kj 
consequence, hardly shall a man in all his lire 
find one houre, wherein our judgement may 
alwues be found in his right byase, our body 
being subject to so many continuall alterations, 
and stuft with so divers sorts of ginnes and 
motions, that, giving credit to Physitions, it is 
Tery hard to find one in perfect plight, and that 
doth not alwaies mistake his marke and shnte 
wide. As for the rest, this disease is not so 
easily discovered, except, it be altogether ex- 
treame and remedilesse; forasmuch as reason 
marcheth ever crooked, halting and broken- 
hipt ; and with falshood as with truth ; And 
therefore it is very hard to discover her mistak- 
ing, and disorder. I alwaies call reason, that 
apparance or shew of discourses, which every 
man deviseth or forgeth in himselfe: That 
reason, of whose condition, there may be a 
hundred, one contrary to another, about one 
selfe same subject : It is an instrument of lead 
and Wax, stretching, pliable, and that may be 
fittecl to all byases, and squared to all measures : 
There remaines nothing but the skill and suffi- 
ciency to know how to tume and winde the 
same. How well soever a Judge meaneth and 
what good mind so ever he beareth, if diligent 
eare be not given unto him (to which few 
ammuse themselves) his inclination unto fi-eind- 
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14 MONTAIGNE'S ESSATES 

Mon- thifs unto kiiidrecl» unto beauty, and unto re* 
t*ifirn«*» venge, and not onely matters of ao weighty 
^~^£ consequence, but this innated and casuall in- 
weak- *^c^ which makes us to ^vour one thing 
ness, more then another, and encline to one nmn 
more then to another, and which without any 
leave of reason, giveth us the choise, in two 
like subjects, or some shadow of like vanity, 
may insensibly insinuate in his judgmrat the 
commendiaticm and applause, or di^arour and 
disallowance of a cause, and give the ballance a 
twitch. I that nearest prie into my selfe and 
ifho have mine eyes uncessantly &xt upon me, as 
one that hath not much else to doe else where, 

— quis sub Arcto 
Rex gelida metuatur ora^ 
Quid Tyridateai ferreaf, umiee 
SecurWf — HoR. i. 0«i, xxtL 3. 

Onely secure, who in cold coast 
Under the North-pole rules the rost. 
And there is fear'd ; or what would fright, 
And Tyridates put to flight, 

dare very hardly report the vjuuty and weak- 
nesse I feele in my selfe. My foot is so stag- 
gering and unstable, and I finde it so ready to 
trip, and so easie to stumble ; and my sight is 
so dimme and uncertaine, that fasting I finde 
my selfe other than full fed: If my heahh 
^plaud me, or but the caUnenesse of one faire 
day smile upon me, then am I a lusty gallant ; 
but if a come wring my toe, then am I poutmg, 
unpleasant and hard to be pleased. One same 
pace of a horse is sometimes hard, and some- 
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tiines eaaie unto me; aad one same way^ one forg^etful- 
time shorty another time long and wearisome ; p^^ and 
and one same forme, now more, now lesse "^^onsc- 
agreeable and pleasing to me : Sometimes I am 
apt to doe any thing ; and other times fit to doe 
nothing : What now is pleasing to me, within a 
while after will be painefuL There are a thou- 
sand indiscreet and casuall agitations in me. 
Either a melancholy humour possesseth me, or 
a cholericke passion swaieth me, which having 
shaken ofF, sometimes frowardnesse and peevish- 
nesse hath predominancy, and other times gladnes 
and blithneese overrule me. If I chance to take 
a booke in hand, I shall in some passages perceive 
some excellent graces, and which ever wound 
me to the soule with delight ; but let me lay it 
by, and read him another time ; let me tume and 
tosse him as I list, let me apply and manage him 
as I will, I shall finde it an unknowne and shape* 
lesse masse. Even in my writings, I shall not 
at all times finde the tracke, or ayre of my first 
imaginations ; I wot not my selfe what I would 
have said, and shall vexe and ftet my selfe. in 
coirecting and giving a new sense to them, be* 
cause I have peradventure forgotten or lost the 
former^ which happily was better. I do but 
come and goe ; my judgement doth not alwaies 
goe forward, but is ever floting, and wandering, 

— velut minuta magna 
Deprensa navit in mart veianiente ve/tfo. 

— Catul. Lyr, Spig, xxii. 11. 

Much like a pettie skiffe, that's taken short 
Id a grand Sea, when winds doe make mad sport. 
VOL. IV. B 
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Causes Many times (as commonly it is my hap to 
that dc- doe) having for exercise and sport- sake under- 
*^ KpI** f ^^^^ *^ maintaine an opinion contrarie to mine^ 
my minde applying and turning it selfe ^at way, 
doth so tie me unto it, as I finde no more the 
reason of my former conceit, and so I leave it. 
Where I encline, there I entertaine my alelfe, 
how soever it be, and am caried away by mine 
owne weight. Every man could neer-hand say 
as much of himselfe, would he but looke into 
himselfe as I doe. Preachers know, that the 
emotion, which surpriseth them, whilst they are 
in their earnest speech, doth animate them to- 
wards beliefe, and that being angrie we more 
violently give our selves to defend our proposi- 
tion, emprint it in our selves, and embrace the 
same with more vehemencie and approbation^ 
then we did, being in our temperate and tt^ 
posed sense. You relate simply your case unto 
a Lawyer; he answers faltring and doi^tfully 
unto it, whereby you perceive it is indifferent 
unto him to defend either this or that side, all • 
is one to him : Have you paid him well, have 
you given him a good baite or fee, to make 
him earnestly apprehend it, beginnes he to be 
enteressed in the matter, is his will moved, or 
his minde enflamed ? Then will his reason be 
moved, and his knowledge enflamed with alL 
See then an apparant and undoubted truth pre- 
sents it selfe to his understanding, wherein he 
discovers a new light, and beleeves it in good 
sooth, and so perswades himselfe. Shall I tell 
you ? I wot not whether the heate proceeding 
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of spight and obstinacie, against the impression Vahie of 
and violence of a magistrate, and of danger : or IMMsioii 
the interest of repotation, have induced some 
man, to mainetaine, eftn in the fiery flames the 
opinion, for which amongst his friends, and at 
libertie, he would never have beene moved, nor 
have ventred his fingers end. The motions and 
fits which our soule receiveth by corporal) pas- 
sions, doe greatly prevaile in her, but more . 
her owne ; with which it is so fully possest, as 
happily it may be mamtained, she hath no other 
way, or motion, then by the blast of her windes, 
and chat without their agitation, she should re- 
maine without action, as a ship at Sea, which 
the winds have utterly forsaken. And he who 
should maintaine that, following the Peripatetike 
faction, should offer us no great wrong, since it 
is knowne, that the greatest number of the soules 
actions, proceede and have neede of this im- 
pulsion of passion ; valor (say they) cannot be 
perfected Mrithout the assistance of choler. 

Semper Aiax forth, fortissimus tamen in furore, 

— Cic. Tus. Q^u, iv. 

Aiax every valor had, 

Most then, when he was most mad. 

Nor doth any man run violently enough 
upon the wicked, or his enemies, except he be 
throughly angrie ; and they are of opinion, that 
an Advocate or Counseller at the barre, to have 
the cause goe on his side, and to have Justice at 
the Judges hands, doth first endevor to provoke 
him to anger. Longing-desires moved Tiemip* 
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A phleg- toclesy and urged Demosthenes^ and have provoked 
Mtic Philosophers, to long travels, to tedious watch- 
virtue im- jQgg^ ^^ ^Q lingring peregrinations 2 and leade 
*^^' ® us to honours, to doctrine, and to health; all 
profitable respects. And this demissenes of the 
soule, in sunering molestation and tediousnes, 
serveth to no other purpose, but to breed re- 
pentance, and cause penitence in our consciences; 
and for our punishment to feele the scourge of 
God, and the rod of politic ke correction. Com- 
passion serveth as a sting unto clemencie, and 
wisdome to preserve and governe our selves, is 
by our owne feare rouzed up ; and how many 
noble actions, by ambition, how many by pre- 
sumption ? To conclude^ no eminent or glorious 
vertue, can Be without some immoderate and irre^ 
guhr agitation. May not this be one of the 
reasons, which moved the Epicurians, to dis- 
charge God of all care and thought of our 
afl^ires : Forsomuch as the very effects of his 
goodnes, cannot exercise themselves towards us, 
without disturbing his rest, by meanes of the 
passions, which are as motives and solicitations, 
directing the soule to vertuous actions? Or 
have they thought otherwise and taken them as 
tempests, which shamfuUy lead astray the soule 
from hir rest and tranquillitie ? Ut maris trati" 
^llitas intelligitWy nulfdy ne minima quidem^ aura 
Jfuctus commovente : Sic animi quietus et placatus 
status cemitur, quum perturbatio nulla estj qua 
moveri queat (Cic. ib. v.). j^s we conceive 
the Seas calmenesse^ when not so much as the 
least pirling wind doth stirre the waves ^ so is a 
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peacedUe reposed state of the mind then seene^ when Paths 
there is no perturbation^ ^whereby it may be mo'oed, to the 
What differences of sense and reason, what con- ^|f ** 
trarietie of imaginations, doth the diyersitie of Qq^ 
our passions present unto us ? What assurance 
may we then take of so unconstant and waver- 
ing a thing, subject by its owne condition to the 
power of trouble, never marching but a forced 
and borrowed pace? If our judgement be in 
the hands of sickenes itselfe, and of pertui<)ation; 
if by rashnesse and folly it be retained to receive 
the impression of things, what assurance may we 
expect at his hands? Dares not Philosophic 
thinke that men produce their greatest effecti, 
and neerest approching to divinity, when they 
are besides themselves, furious, and madded 
We amend our selves by the privation of reason, 
and by her drooping. The two naturall waies, 
to enter the cabinet of the Gods, and there to 
foresee the course of the destinies, are furie and 
sleepe. This is very pleasing to be considered* 
By the dislocation that passions bring unto our 
reason, we become vertuous ; by the extirpation 
which either fury or the image of death bnngeth 
usy we become Prophets and Divines. I never 
beleeved it more willingly. It is a meere divine 
inspiration, that sacred truth hath inspired in a 
Philosophicall spirit, which against his proposi- 
tion exacteth from him ; that the quiet state of 
our soule, the best-settled estate, yea the health- 
fullest that Philosophy can acquire unto it, is not 
the best estate. Our vigilancie is more dromue^ 
then sleepe it sdfe : Our wisedome lesse wise^ then 
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Hon- folly ; our dreames of more worth then our Ms" 
taigne'a courses* The worst place we can take, is in our 
(H^osi- selws. But thinks it not, that we have the 
pUbdd ^<^r^^g^^ ^ marke, that the voice, which the 
one spirit uttreth, when he is gone from man, so 
cieare sighted, so great, and so perfect, and whilst 
he is in man, so earthly, so ignorant, and so 
overclouded, is a voice proceeding from the 
spirit, which is in earthly, ignorant, and over- 
clouded* man ; and therefore a trusties and not 
to be-beleeved voice ? I have no great experi- 
ence in these violent agitations, being of a soft 
and dull complexion ; the greatest part of which, 
without giving it leasure to acknowledge her 
selfe, doe sodainely surprise our soule. But that 

r(ion, which in yong mens harts is saied, to 
produced by idlenes, although it march but 
leasurely, and with a measured progresse, doth 
evidently present to those, that have assaid to 
oppose themselves against her endevour, the 
power of the conversion and alteration, which 
our judgement sufFereth. I have some times 
enterprised to arme my selfe with a resolution 
to abide, resist, and suppresse the same. For, I 
am so farre from being in their ranke, that call 
and allure vices, that unlesse they entertaine, me, 
I scarcely follow them. I felt it, mauger my 
resistance, to breed, to growe, and to augment ; 
and in the end being in perfect health, and cieare 
sighted, to seize upon and possesse me ; in such 
sort, that, as in drunkennes, the image of things 
began to sqipeare unto me, otherwise then it 
was wont : I saw the advantages of the subject 
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I sought after, evidently to swell and growe < We are 

greater, and much to eocrease by the winde never 

of my imagination 5 and the difficulties of my ^^o^t 

enterprise to become more easie and plaine; fnfi^j^i 

and my discourse and conscience to shrinke and 

draw^backe. But that fire being evaporated all 

on a sodaine, as by the flashing of a lightning, 

my soule to reassume an other sight, another 

state, and other judgement. The difficultie in 

my retreate seemed great and invincible, and the 

very same things, of anothertaste and shew, than 

the fervency of desire had presented them unto 

me. And which more truely, Pyrrho cannot telk 

We are never without some infirmity. Fevers 

have their heat, and their cold : from the effects 

of a burning passion, we fall into the effects of a 

chilling passion. So much as I had cast my selfe 

forward, so much do I draw my selfe backe. 

Quaih tM alterno procurrefu gur^te pwfusy 
Nunc not md Urrm, teopuluqme tuptrjadt unJam^ 
S/namaUf extrtmainqm sinu ptrfuHtBt arenam. 
Nunc r(Ufiius retro^ atgue astu revoluta resorbent 
Saxa,fo^tf littwfue vado labenie relinquii. 

— VrsiG. JEh. xi. 508. 
As th' Ocean flowing, ebbing in due course, 
To land now rushes, fomlng throw's his source 
On rocks, therewith bedewes the utmost sand, 
Now swift return's, the stones rouid backe from 

strand 
By tide resuck's, foord failing, leaves the land. 

Now by the knowledge of my volutnlitie, I 
have by accidence engendred some constancy of 
opinions in my selfe; yea have not so much 
akered my first and naturall ones. For, what 
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Mon- apparance soeTer there be in novelty, I do not 
taigne ea«ily change, for feare I should lose by the bar- 
content gaine : And since I am not capable to chuse, I 
^'awiMt *^^^ *^^ choise from others ; and keepe my selfb 
faith in the seate, that God hath placed me in. Else 
could I hardly keepe my selfe from continuall 
rowling. Thus have I by the grace of God 
preserved my selfe whole (without agitation or 
trouble of conscience) in the ancient beliefe of 
our religion, in the middest of so many sects and 
divisions, which otir age hath brought forth. 
The writings of the ancient fathers (I meane 
die good, the solide, and the serious) doe tempt, 
and in a manner remove me which way they list. 
Him that I heare seemeth ever the most for- 
cible. I finde them everie one in his turne to 
have reason, although they contrary one another. 
That facility which good witts have to prove 
any thing they please, likely ; and that there is 
nothing so strange, but they will undertake to 
set so good a glosse on it, as it shall easily de- 
ceive a simplicity like unto mine, doth manifestly 
shew the weaknesse of their proofe. The heavens 
and the planets have moved these three thou- 
sand yeares, and all the world beleeved as much, 
untill Cleanthes the Samiarty or else (according to 
Theophrastus) Nicetas the Syracustan tooke upon 
him to maintaine, it was the earth that moved, 
by the oblique circle of the Zodtakey turning 
about her axell tree. And in our daies Coper^ 
nicus hath so well grounded this doctrine, that 
hee doth very orderly fit it to all Astrologicall 
consequences. What shall we reapc by it, but 
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only that wee ncede not care, which of the two One 
it be ? And who knoweth whether a thousand phtto- 
jeares hence a third opinion will rise, which !25L<1s 
happily shall overthrow these two prseccdent? another 

Sic volvenda Mas commutai tempora rtrttmf 
Quodqutfuit pretioy Jit imtto denique hmorey 
Porro aliud succedit, et e ctrntemptifms exit, 
Infuf dies magis appetkut^fioretqut repertmm 
LawUhuSf *t wnro nt WMrtaUs inter hm trt. 

— LuCR. T. 1286. 

So age to be past-over alter's times of things : 

What earst was most esteemed. 

At last nought-worth is deem d : 

Another then succeeds, and from contempt up- 

springs, 
Is daily more desir'd, flowreth as found but then 
With praise and wondrous honor amongst mortall 

men. 

So when any new doctrine is represented unto 
us, we haye great cause to mispect it, and to 
consider, how, before it was invented, the con* 
trary unto it was in credit; and as that hath 
beene reversed by this latter, a third invention 
may paradventure succeed in after-ages, which 
in like sort shall front the second. Before the 
principles, which Aristotle found out, were in 
credit, other principles contented mans reason, 
as his doe now content us. What learning have 
these men, what particular priviledge, that the 
course of our invention should rely only upon 
them, and that the possession of our beleife shall 
for ever hereafter belong to them ? They arc 
no more exempted from being rejected, then 
were their fore-fathers. If any man urge me 
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Pairn^ wkh a new Argument, it ia in me to imagine, 
ct^tm that if I cannot answere it, another can. For, 
io UUeve all appartnces^ which we cannot resolve^ 
it meere lin^lickie. It would then follow, that 
all the common sort (whereof we are all part) 
should have his beliefe turning and winding like 
a weather-cocke : For, his soule being soft, and 
without resistance, should uncessantly be enforced 
to receive new and admit other imjM'essions : the 
latter ever defecing the precedents trace. He 
that perceiveth himselfe weake, ought to answer, 
according to law termes, that he will conferre 
with his learned counsel, or else referre himselfe 
to the wisest, from whom he hath had his pren- 
tiseship. How long is it since Physic ke came 
first into the World? It is reported that a 
new start-up fellow, whom they call Paracelsus, 
changeth and subverteth all the order of ancient, 
and so long time received rules, and maintaineth 
that untill this day it hath only served to kill 
pe(^le. I thinke he will easily verify it But 
I suppose it were no great wisedome to hazard 
my life upon the triall of his new-iangled ex- 
perience* ff^e mutt not beleeve all meti^ saith the 
precept, since every man may say all things^ It is 
not long since, that one of these professours of 
novelties, and Physicall reformations told me, 
that all our forefathers had notoriously abused 
themselves in the nature and motions of the 
winds, which, if I should Hsten unto him, he 
would manifestly make me perceive. After I 
had with some patience given attendance to his 
Arguments, which were indeed full of likely* 
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hood, I demanded of hiniy whether they that SttMe^ 
sailed according to Tbeophrastus his Lawes^ went ties of 
westward, when they bent their course east- ^»«on»«**y 
ward? Or whether they saikd sideling, or 
backward ? It is fortune, answered he ; but so 
it is, they tooke their marke amisse : To whom 
I then replied, that I had rather follow the 
effects, then his reason. They are things that 
often shock together: and it hath beene told 
mee, that in Geometry (which supposeth to 
hare gained the high point of certainty amongst 
all sciences) there are found unavoidable De- 
monstrations, and which subvert the truth of all 
experience : As James Peletier tolde me in mine 
owne house, that he had found out two lines, 
bending their course one towards another, as if 
they would meet and joyne together ; neverthe- 
lesse he affirmed, that even unto infinity, they 
could never come to touch one another. And 
the Pjrrrhonians use their Arguments, and Rea^ 
son, bait to destroy the apparance of experience : 
And it is a wonder to see how far the supple- 
nesse of our reason, hath in this designe followed 
them, to resist the evidence of effects : For, they 
affirme, that we move not, that we speake not^ 
that there is no weight, nor heat, with the same 
force of arguing, that wee averre the most like- 
liest things. Ptolomey^ who was an excellent 
man, had established the bounds of the world ; 
All ancient Philosophers have thought they had 
a perfect measure thereof, except it were certaine 
scattered Hands, which might escape their know- 
ledge : It had beene to Pyrrhonize a thousand 
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The dis- yeares agoe, had any man gone about to make a 
covery of question of the art of Cosmography : and the 

Amerioft opinions that have beene received therof, of all 
men in generall : It had beene flat heresie to 
avouch, that there were Antipodes. See how 
in our age an infinite greatnesse of firme land 
hath beene discovered, not an Hand onely, nor 
one particular country, but a part in greatnesse 
very neere equall unto that which we knew. 
Our modcrne Geographers cease not to afHrme, 
that now all is found, and all is discovered ; 

Nam quod adest prasto, placet y et pollere videfur, 

— 16. 1411. 
For, what is present here, 
Seemes strong, is held most deare. 

The question is now, if Ptolomey was hertofore 
deceived in the grounds of his reason, whether 
it were not folly in me, to trust what these late 
fellowes say of it, and whether it be not more 
likely, that this huge body, which we terme the 
World, is another manner of thing, than we 
judge it. Plato saith, tliat it often changeth his 
countenance, that the Heaven, the Starres, and 
the Sunne do somtimes re-enverse the motion 
we perceive in them, changing the East into the 
West. The Egyptian priests told Herodotus^ 
that since their first King, which was eleaven 
thousand and odde yeares (when they made him 
see the pictures of all their former Kings^ drawne 
to the life in statues) the Sun had changed his 
course foure times : That the sea and the earth 
doe enterchangeably change one into another; 
ihat the worlds birth it undetermined : The 
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like said jiristotU and Cieertk And tome one Idet^s of 
amongst us averreth^ that it is altogether etcr- the school 
nal, [mortal J and new reyiving againe, by many PI**® 
vicissitudes, calling Salomon and Esay to wttnesse: 
to ayoid these oppositions, that God hath some- 
times been a Creator without a creature : that he 
hath beene idle; that he hath unsaid his idle- 
nesses by setting his hand to this worke, and 
that by contecjuence he is subject unto change. 
In the most famous Schooles of Greece^ the 
World is reputed a God, framed by another 
greater and mightier God, and is composed of a 
body and a soule, which abideth in his centre, 
spreading it selfe by M usicall numbers unto his 
circumference, divine, thrise-happy, very great, 
most wise and etemall. In it are other Gods^ 
as the Sea, the Earth, and [Planets,] which mutu- 
ally entertaine one another with an harmonious 
and perpetuall agitation and celestiall dance; 
somtime meeting, other times farre-sundering 
themselves; now hiding, then shewing them- 
selves ; and changing place, now forward, now 
backward* HeracRtus firmly maintained, that 
the World was composed of fire, and by the 
Destinies order, it should one day burst forth 
into flames, and be so consumed into cin- 
ders, and another day it should be new borne 
againe. And Apideius of men saith ; ugillatim 
morides ; cunctim perpetm TL. Apul. de tko 
Socrat) I sevendly mortaUf altogether ever^ 
lasting* Alexander writ unto his mother the 
narration of an Egyptian Priest, drawne from 
out their monuments, witnessing the antiquitie 
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Andent of that Nation, infinite ; and comprehending 
records the birth and progresse of [other] countries to 
the life. Cicero and Diodorus said in their 
dates, that the Chaldeans kept a register of foure 
hundred thousand and odde yeares. Aristotle^ 
Pllnie^ and others, that Zoroastes lived sixe 
thousand yeares before Plato. And Plato saith, 
that those of the citty of Smsy have memories in 
writing of eight thousand yeares, and that the 
towne of Athens^ was built a thousand yeares 
before the citty of Sais. Eficurus^ that at one 
same time, all things that are, looke how we see 
them, they are all alike, and in the same fashion, 
in divers other Worlds, which he would have 
spoken more confidently, had he seene the simili- 
tudes and correspondencies of this new-found 
world of the West Indiaes, with ours, both 
present and past, by so many strange examples. 
Truly, when I consider what hath followed our 
learning by the course of this terrestriall policie, 
I have divers times wondered at my selfe, to see 
in to great a distance of times and places, the 
simpathy or jumping of so great a number of 
popular and wilde opinions, and of extravagant 
cnstomes and beliefes, and which by no meanes 
seeme to hold with our naturall discourse. Mans 
spirit is a wonderfuU worker of miracles. But 
this relation hath yet a kind of I wot not what 
more Heteroclite : which is found both in names, 
and in a thousand other things. For there were 
found Nations, which (as far as we know) had 
never heard of us, where circumcision was held 
in request; where great states and common 
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wealths were maintained onely by womeoy and A story 
no men: Where our fasti and Lent was re- of the 
presented, adding therunto the abstinence from °®^ 
women; where our crosses were severall waies in 
great esteeme ; In some places they adorned and 
honored their sepulchres with them, and else- 
wher, especially that of Saint Andrew^ they em- 
ployed to shield themselves from nightly visions, 
and to lay them upon childrens couches, as good 
against enchantments and witch-crafb: In an*> 
other place, they found one made of wood, of 
an exceeding height, worshipped for the God of 
raine: which was thrust very deepe into the 
ground : There was found a very expresse and 
lively image of our Penitentiaries : the use of 
Miters, the Priestes single life; the Art of 
Divination by the entrailes of sacrificed beasts ; 
the abstinence from all sorts of flesh and flsh, 
for their food ; the order amongst Priests in say- 
ing of their divine service, to use, a not vulgar, 
but a particular tongue ; and this erronious and 
fond conceipt, that the first God was expelled 
his throne by a younger brother of his : That 
they were at first created with all commodities, 
which afterward by reason of their sinnes were 
abridged them : That their territory hath beeae 
changed ; that their naturall condition hath beene 
much impaired : That they have heretofore beene 
drowned by the inundation of Waters come from 
heaven ; that none were saved but a few families, 
which cast themselves into the cracks or hollow 
of high Mountaines, which crackes they stopped 
very close, so that the Waters could not enter 
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SiflftUar in> having before shut therin many kinds ,of 
customs beasts : That when they perceived the Raine to 
- ***?* cease^ and Waters to fall, they first sent out 
^ ^ ^ certaine doggs which returned cleane-washt, and 
wet, they judged that the waters were not yet 
much Mnt; and that afterward sending out 
some other, which seeing to returne all muddy 
and foule, they issued foith of the mountaines, 
to repeople the world againe, which they found 
replenished onely with Serpents, There were 
places found, wheie they used the perswasioa of 
the day of judgement, so that they grew won- 
drous wroth and offended with the Spaniards, 
who in digging and searching of riches in their 
graves, scattered here and there the bones of 
their deceased friends; saying, that those dis- 
persed bones could very hardly be reconjoyned 
together againe. They also found where they 
used traffick by exchange, and no otherwise; and 
had Faires and Markets for that purpose : They 
found dwarfes, and such other deformed crea- 
tures, used for the ornament of Princes tables : 
They found the use of hawking and fowling 
according to the Nature of their birdes : tjrran- 
nicall subsidies, and grievances upon subjects; 
delicate and pleasant gardens ; dancing, tum- 
bling; leaping and jugling, musike of instru- 
ments, armories, dicing-houses, tennisse-courts, 
and casting lottes, or mumne-chaunce, wherein 
thev are often so earnest and moody, that they 
will {Jay themselves and their liberty : using no 
other phyncke but by charmes : the manner of 
writing by figures: beleevtng io one first man. 
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ttiuTersall father of all people : The adoration of fit divers 
one Ood, who heretofore lired man, in perfect nations 
Virginitie, ^sting, aiid pennance, preaching the 
law of Nature, and the ceremonies of religion ; 
and who vanished out of the world, without any 
naturall death : The opinion of Giants ; the use 
of drunkenne«se, with their manner of drinker 
and drinking and pledging of healths ; religious 
ornaments, painted over with bones and dead 
mens sculs ; surplices, holy- Water, and holy- 
Water sprinckles, Women and servants, Which 
strivingly present themselves, to be burned or 
enterred with their deceased husbands or mas- 
ters: a law that the eldest or first borne child 
shall succeed and inherit all ; where nothing is 
reserved for Pnnies, but obedience: a custome 
to the promotion of certaine officers of great 
authority, and where he that is promoted takes 
upon him a new name, and quiteth his owne : 
Where they use to cast lime upon the knees 
of new borne children, saying unto him; fi*om 
dust thou earnest and to dust thou shah retutne 
againe: the Arts of Augures or prediction. 
These vaine shadowes of our religion, whi6h are 
scene in some of these examples, witnesse the 
dignity and divinity thereof. It hath not onely 
in some sort insinuated it selfe among all the 
infidell Nations, on this side by some imitations, 
but amongst those barbarous Nations beyond, as 
it were by a common and supernaturall inspira- 
dons For amongst them was also found the. 
beliefe of Purgatory, but after a new forme: 
For, what we ascribe unto fire, they impute 

VOL. IV. c 
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£v«sias unto cold, and imagioe that soules are both 
the miits purged and pusished by the vigor of an extreame 
of nature coldneMe. Thw example putteth me in mind 
of another pleasant diversity: For, as there 
were some people found, who tooke pleasure to 
unhood the end of their yard, and to cut off the 
fore-skinne, after the manner of the Mahometans 
and Jewes, some there were found, that made so 
great a conscience to unhood it, that with little 
strings, they caried their fore-skin very carefully 
out-strecheid and fastened above, for feare that 
end should see the aire. And of this other 
diversity also, that as we honour our Kings, and 
celebrate our Holy-daies with decking and trim- 
ming our selves with the best habilliments we 
have; in some regions there, to shew all dis-* 
parity and submission to their King, ^ir sub- 
jects present themselves unto him in their basest 
and meanest apparrell; and entring into his 
pallace, they take some old torne garment and 
put it over their other attire, to the end all the 
glory and ornament may shine in their Sovcratgne 
a^d Maister. 

But let us goe on : if Nature enclose within 
the limits of l^r ordinary progresse, at all other 
tlungs, so the beliefes, the judgments and the 
opinions of men; if they have their revolutions, 
their seasons, their birth, and their death, even 
as C^biches : If heaven doth move^ agitate and 
rowle them at his pleasure, what powerfull and 
permanent authority doe we ascribe unto them ? 
If by uncontroled experience we palpably touch, 
that the forme of our being d^nds of the aire. 
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of the diinate, and of the soik^ wherein we »re so are 
borne, and not onely the hew, the stature, the tuak 
complexion and the countenance, but also the ^*^y*® 
soules faculties : Et fic^a cak non solum ad robur (Uffereat 
cotforoniy sed etiam ammorum fact. The cRmate 
hJpeth not onely for stret^tb of body j but of minds y 
saith F'egetkis : And that the Goddesse found- 
resse of the Citie of Athens^ chose a temperature 
of a countty to situate it in, that might make the 
men wise, as the JBgyptian Priests taught Solon t 
jitbenis tenue cielum: ex ^10 etiam acutioree 
futantur Attid : crassum Thehit : itaque pinguet 
TbebatUj et valentes (Cic. de Fato) : About 
Athens // a thin airey whereby those Country^mem 
dre esteemed the sharper *toitted: About Thebes 
the aire is groese^ and therefore the Thehans ivere 
grosse and strong of constitution* In such manner 
that as fruits and beasts doe spring up diverse 
and di^Ssrent ; So men are borne, either more or 
lesse warlike, martiall, just, temperate and docile : 
here subject to wine, there to theft, and whore- 
dome ; here inclined to superstition, addicted to 
mis-belienng, here given to liberty, there to servi- 
tude; capable ofsome one art or science; grosse- 
wnted or ingenious 2 either obedient or rebellious ; 
good or bad, according as the inclination of the 
place beareth, where they are seated ; and being 
removed from one soile to another (as plants 
are) they take a new complexion: which was 
the cause, that Cirus would never permit the 
Persians to leave their barren, rough and craggie 
Country, for to transport themselves into another, 
more gentle, more fertile, and more plaine : 
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What 9SLymgf that fat and deSciotu countries^ make men 
assurance wanton and effeminate ; and fertile joiies yeeld in-^ 
^*^™yir/i/f jpifits. If tomttine wee see one art to 
flg ^ff^j ft fl<>^^h» o^ ^ beliefe, and somtimes another, by 
error? some heavenly influence ; some ages to produce 
this or that nature, and so to encline mankind to 
this or thai biase : mens spirits one while flourish- 
ing, another while barren, even as fields are seene 
to be; what become of all those goodly pre- 
rogatives, wherewith we still flatter our selves? 
Since a wise man may mistake himselfe ; yea many 
men, and whole nations ; and as wee say, mans 
nature either in one thing or other, hath for 
many ages together mistaken her selfe. What 
assurance have we that at any time Ishe leaveth 
her mistaking, and that she continueth not evea 
at this day, in her error ? Me thinkes amongst 
other testimonies of our imbecilities, this one 
ought not to be forgotten, that by wishing it 
selfe, man cannot yet finde out what he wanteth ;. 
that not by enjoying or possession, but by imagi-^ 
nation and full wishing, we cannot all agree in 
one, that we most stand in need of, and would 
best content us. Let our imagination have free 
liberty to cut out and sew at her pleasure, she 
cannot so much as desire what is fittest to please 
and content her. 

— quid enim ratnme timemus 
Aut cupimw f qmd tarn deatro pedt coiuipiiy ut te 
Conattu non ftuiUeatf votique fera^i^ — JuvsN. Sat. X. 4. 
By reason what doe we feare, or desire? 
With such dexteritie what doest aspire, 
But thou eftsoones repentest it, 
Though thy attempt and vow doe hit?' 
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That is the reasoo why Socrates^ never r/- The 
quested the gods to give him any things but what prayers of 
they knew to be good for him. And the publike ^J'*^ 
and private prayer of the Lacedemonians, did Hjii^ias 
meerely iroplie, that good and faire things might 
be granted them, remitting the election and choise 
of them to the discretion of the highest power. 

Conjugium betimtu partumque uxoris, at illi 
Notum qut pueriy qualisque futura sit uxor, 

— Ibid, 352. 
We wish a wife, wifes breeding : we would know, 
What children ; shall our wife be sheep or shrow. 

And the Christian beseecheth God, that his 
will may be done, least he should fall into that 
inconvenience, which Poets faine of King Midas : 
who requested of the Gods, that whatsoever he 
toucht, might be converted into gold : his praiers 
were heard, his wine was gold, his bread gold, 
the feathers of his bed, his shirt, and his gar- 
ments were turned into gold, so that he found 
himselfe overwhelmed in the in joying of his 
desire, and being enrich't with an intolerable 
comhioditie, he must now unpray his prayers : 

Attonitus novitate maJif divesque tmerque, 
Effugere optai opesy et qua modo voverat^ odit. 

— Ovm. Met. xi. 128. 
Wretched and rich, amaz'd at m strange ill, 
His riches he would flie, hates his owne will. 

Let me speake of my selfe; being yet very 
yong, I besought fortune above all diings, that 
she would make me a knight of the order of 
Saint Michael^ which in those dales was very 
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In la sua rare, and the highest tipe of honour the French 
▼olontade Nobilitie aymed at : she very kindly granted my 

^ "^^e ""^V®*' 5 ^ ^^^ ^' 5 ^^ ^*^" ^^ raising and ad- 
^^ vancing me from my place for the attaining of 
ity she hath much more graciously entreated me» 
she hath debased and depressed it, even unto my 
shoulders and under. Cleobis and Bitouj Tro" 
phomus and Agamedesy the two first having be- 
sought the Goddesse, the two latter their God, 
of some recompence worthy their pietie, received 
death for a reward: So much are heavenly 
opinions different from ours, concerning what 
we have need of. God might grant us riches, 
honours, long life and health, but many times to 
our owne hurt: V or y whatsoever is pleasing to 
us, is not alivaies healthful! for us; Ir in lieu of 
former health, he send us death, or some worse 
sicknesse : Virga tua et baculus tuns ipsa me con^ 
solata sunf [Psalm xxiii. 4) : Thy rod and thy 
staffe hath comforted me. He doth it by the 
reasons of his providence, which more certainly 
considereth and regardeth what is meet for us, 
then we our selves can doe, and we ought to 
take it in good part, as from a most wise and 
thrice-friendljr-hand. 

— /I consitium vis, 
Permitta ipm eicpendere nwitMhu, quid 
Convmiat miiSf reiusput sit ttUta mastris t 
Charior est Hits homo quam sibi, — JuvEN. Sat. x. 346. 

If you will counseli have, giv« the Gods leave 
To weigh, what is most meet we should receive, 
And what for our estate most profit were : 
To them, then to hlitisdfe tttan Is more dttre. 
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For, to crave honeurt and charges of them, it to In what 
request them to cast you in some battle, or play gwwfrH 
at hazard, or some such thing, whereof the event SJ^* 
is unknowen to you, and the fruit uncertaine. felicity? 
There is no combate amongst Philosophers so 
violent and sharpe, as that which ariseth upon 
the question of mans chiefe felicitie: from 
which (according to Varroes calculation) arose 
two hundred and fbure score Sects. Qui autem 
de summo bono ^smM, de iota FhiiostJfkue ratiomi 
(Usputat, But he that ^Ust^ees about the chiefsjt 
feiicitte^ cah in question the whole course of Phiio' 
Sophie* 

Tres miki conviva propi tSssentire vidmiurj 
Poscentes vario mumam Sverta palato. 
Quid dem / fuul nom Jem / renuu tu qutdjubet alter t 
QjuodpeiUf id satte est ittvisum ,acidumque duobus. 

— HoR. ii. Upist, U. 6x. 

Three gnests of mine doe seeme allmost at ods to fall^ 
Whilest they with divers taste for divers things 

doe call : 
What should I give? Whatnot? You will not, 

what he will : 
What you would, to them twaine if batefull, sowre 

and iU. 

Nature should thus answere their contesta* 
tiofis, and debates^ Some say>. our felicitie 
conaiat^th, and is in Vertue: Others in volup- 
tuousnesse: Others in yeelding. unto Nature; 
Senile others in leiu'ning { others in feeling no 
manner of paine or sorrow: Others for a man 
never to sutfer himselfe to be caried away bjr 
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ThePyr-. apparaaces: and to this opbioii seemeth thid 
rhoBian other of ancient Ptthc^onu to incline, 
ideal 

Nil admirariy frope res est una, Numici, 
Solaque^ qua possitfacere et servare beatum. 

— i. Epist, Ti. I. 

Sir, nothing to admire, is th* only thing, 
That may keepe happy, and to happy bring. 

which is the end and scope of the Pyrrhonian 
Sect, jiristotle assciibeth unto magnanimitie, to 
admire and wonder at nothing. And Archetilaus 
said, th^t sufferance, and an upright and in- 
flexible state of judgement, were true felicities ; 
whereas consents and applications, were vices 
and evils. True it is, that where he establisheth 
it for a certaine Axiome, he started from Pyrr- 
honisme. When the Pyrrhonians say, that 
ataraxy is the chiefe felicitie, which is the im- 
mobilitie of judgement, their meaning is not to 
speake it affirmatively, but the very wavering of 
their mind, which makes them to shun downe- 
falls, and to shrowd themselves under the shelter 
of calmenesse, presents this phantasie unto them, 
and makes them refuse another. Oh how much 
doe I desire, that whilest I live, either some 
other learned men, or Justus Ltpsiusy the most 
sufficient and learned man now Uving ; of a 
most polished and judicious wit, true Costn* 
germane to my Turtubus^ had both will, health 
and iedsure enough, sincerely and exactly, ac- 
cording to their divisions and formes, to collect 
into <Mie volume 6r register, as much as by us 
might be seene, the opinions of ancient PhiloH 
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8ophy, concerning the subject of our being and UniversU 
cottomes, their controversies, the credit, and Truth 
partaking of Actions and sides, the application 
of the Authors and Sectators lives, to their 
precepts, in memorable and exemplarie acci- 
dents. O what a worthy and profitable labor 
would it be J Besides, if it be from our selves, 
that we draw the regiment of our customes, into 
what a bottomles confusion doe we cast our 
selves ? For, what our reason perswades us to 
be most likly for it, is generally for every man 
to obey the lawes of his country, as is the advise 
of Socrates^ inspired (saith he) by a divine per- 
swasioQ. And what else meaneth she thereby, 
but only that our devoire or duety hath no other 
rule, but casuall? Truth ought to have a like 
and unheriaii vin^ throughout the 'UHfr/cL Law 
and justjke, if man knew any, that had a body 
and true essence, he ^vould not fasten it to the 
condition of this or that countries customer. It 
is not according to the Persians or Indians fen* 
tazie, that vertoe should take her forme. No« 
thing is more subject unto a continuall agitation^ 
then the lawes. I have since I was borne, 
seene those of our neighbours the English-men 
changed and rechanged three or foure times, 
not only in politike subjects, which it that some 
will dispense of constancy, but in the most im- 
portant subject, that possibly can be, that is to 
say^' in religion ; whereof I am so much the 
more both grieved and ashamed, because it is a 
natioD, with which my countriemen have here- 
tofore Had so inward and ^miliar acquaintance. 
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National that eren to this day, there remaine in my house 
religion some ancient monuments of our former aliance. 
Nay I have seene amongst our selves some 
things become lawfull, which erst were deemed 
capital] : and we that hold some others, are 
likewise in possibilitie, according to the uncer- 
tainty of warring fortune, one day or other, to 
be ofFendors against the Majestie both of God 
and man, if our justice chance to fall under the 
mercy of [injustice] ; and in the space of few yeares 
possession, taking a contrary essence. How 
could that ancient God more evidently accuse, 
in humane knowledge, the ignorance of divine 
essence, and teach men that their religion was 
but a peece of their owne invention, fit to com^ 
bine their societie, then in declaring (as he did) 
to those which sought the instraction of it, by 
his sacred Tripos, that the true worshipping of 
God, was that, which he found to be observed 
by the custome of the place, wiiere he lived? 
Oh God, what bond, or duetie is it, that we 
owe not to our Soveraigne Creators benignitie, 
in that he hath beene pleased to cleare and 
enfranchize our beliefe from those vagabonding 
and arbitrary devotions, and fixt it upon the 
etcrnall Base of his holy word? What will 
Phiiosophie then say to us in this necessity? 
that we follow the lawes of our country, that is 
to say, this waveing sea of a peoples or of a 
Princes opinions, which shall paint me: forth 
justice with as many colours, and> reforme the 
same into as many visages as there are changes 
and alterations of passions tn them. I cannot 
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have my judgement so flexible. What good- Natural 
nesse is that, which but yesterday I saw in religion 
credit and esteeme, and to morrow, to have 
lost all reputation, and that the crossing of a 
River, is made a crime? What truth is that, 
which these Mountaines bound, and is a lie in 
the World beyond them ? But they are plea- 
sant, when to allow the Laws some certainetie, 
they say, that there be some firme, perpetual! 
and immoveable, which they call naturall, and 
by the condition of their proper essence, are 
imprinted in man-kind : of which some make 
three in number, some foure, some more, some 
lesse: an evident token, that it is a marke as 
doubtfull as the rest. Now are they so unfor- 
tunate (for, how can I terme that but misfortune, 
that ot so infinite a number of lawes, there is 
not so much as one to be found, which the 
fortune or temeritie of chance hath graunted to 
be universally received, and by the consent of 
unanimitie of all Nations to be admitted ?) they 
are (I say) so miserable, that of these three or 
foure choise-selected lawes, there is not one 
alone, that is not impugned or disallowed, not 
by one nation, but by many. Now is the 
generalise of approbation, the onely likely en- 
signe, by which they may argue some lawes to 
naturall : For, what nature had indeed ordained 
us, that should we doiibtlesse follow with one 
common consetit ; and not one onely nation, bat 
etery man in particular, should have a feeling of 
die force and violence, which he should urge 
him withy that would incite him to contrarie and 
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Dififeritig resist that law. Let them aU (for examples 
customs sake) shew me but one of this conditioD. Pro- 
*** tagoras and Written gave the justice of the lawes 
no other essence, but the authoritie and opinion 
of the law-giver, and that excepted, both Good 
and Honest lost their qualities, and remained 
but vaine and idle names, of indifferent things. 
Thrasymaehus in PlatOi thinkes there b no other 
right, but the commoditie of the superiour. 
There is nothing wherein the world differ^h so 
much, as in customes and lawes. Some things 
are here accompted abominable, which in another 
place are, esteemed commendable: as in Lace^ 
demomoy the slight and subtl^y in stealing. 
Mar^ge9 in proximity of blood are amOngst u^ 
forbidden as papitall, elsewhere they axe allowed 
and esteenied; 

— fentet esseJerutUutf ^ , . 

Ifi juiStu et Hoto genitrixy et nafa parents 
JungitUrf a pietas gemtHoio eresch amore. 

.-^-iOviD. Idetam* X, 331; 

There are some people, where the mother weddeth 
Her sonncf, the daughter hei' owne father beddeth, 
And so by doubling ioTe, thieir kindnesse spreddeth. 

The murthering of children apd of parents; the 
commiunication with wom^n;trai!ick of robbing 
and stealing ; free licence to ^ planner of 8en8u<p> 
ality : to. conclude, there is nothing so expreame 
and horrible, but is found to be received and 
allowed by the, custome of some natiop. I^ is^ 
credible that there be natui'ali lawes $ as may be 
seene in other creatijures, but in m they are lost : 
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this goodly hunume reason eograiftidg it selfe laws of 
amofig all men, to sway and command, con^ tb^ wotid 
founding and topsi-toiring the visage of all 
things, according to her inconstant vanitie and 
yaine incons^mcy. Nilnl itaque amplnu nostrum 
est^ quod nostrum (&co^ artis est. Therefore i»- 
thlng more is ours : all thai I call oursy belongs to 
Art. Subjects have divers lustres, and seYerall 
considerations, whence the diversity of opinions 
is chiefly engendred. One nation vieweth a 
subject with one visage, and thereon it staies; 
an other with an other. Nothing can be 
intagitied so horrible, as for one to eate and 
devoure his owne father. Those people, wkich^ 
anciently kept this custome, hold it neverthelesse 
for a tesUmonie of pietie and good affection : 
seeking by that meane to give their Others the 
worthiest and most honorable sepulchre, harbor- 
ing their fathers bodies and reliques in them- 
selves and in their marrow; in some sort 
reviving and regenerating them by the transmu- 
tation made in their quicke flesh, by digestion 
and nourishment. It is easie to be considered 
what abomination and cruelty it had beene, in 
men' accustomed and trained in this inhumane 
superstition, to cast the carcases of their parents 
into the corruption of the earth, as food for 
beasts and wormes. Licurgus wisely considereth 
in theft, the vivacitie, diligence, courage, and 
nimblenesse, that is required in surprising or 
taking any thing from ones neighbour, and the 
commoditie which thereby redoundeth to the 
common-wealth, that every man heedeth more 
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Siiyi»f:8 curiously the keeping of that which is his owoe : 
of An$- and judged, that by this twofold institutioii to 
t*PPus aggaile and to defend, much good was drawne 
for military discipline (which was the principal! 
Science and chiefe vertue, wherin he would 
enable that nation) of greater respect and more 
consideration, then was the disorder and injustice 
of prevailing and taking other mens goods. 
Dlonystus the tyrant offered Plato a robe made 
after the Persian fashion, long, damasked and 
perfumed : But he refused the same, saying, 
that being borne a many he nvould not wUlingly 
put^on a womans garment : But Aristtppw tooke 
it, with this answere, that no garment could cor^ 
rupt a chaste minde. His Friends reproved his 
demissenesse, in being so little offended, that 
Dionysius had spitten in his face. Tut (said he) 
Fishers suffer themselves to be mmshed over head 
and earesy to get a gudgion. Diogenes washing of 
coleworts for his dinner, seeing him passe by, 
said unto him. If thou couldest live with cole^ 
worts f thou wottldest not court and faune upon a 
tyrant } to whom Aristippus replied; If thou 
couldest live among men^ thou wouldest not wash 
coleworts* See here how reason yeeldeth appar- 
ance to divers effects. It is a pitcher with two 
eares, which a man may take hold on, either by 
the right or left hand. 

— bellum terra hostHa portas ^ 
Bella armantur equi, helium hac armenta minantur: 
Sed tamen iidem olim curru succedere sueti 
Quadrufedesy etjranajugb amcordiaferrey 
S/>a ettpam^ — Ymo. Mn, iii. 559. 
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O stranger-harb'ring land, thou bringst us warre; f^ 

Steeds serve for warre ; aaswer of 

These heards doe threaten jarre. Socrstet 

Yet horses erst were wont to draw our waines, ^ fijs 

And hamett matches beare agreeing raines, wife 
Hope is hereby that wee, 
In peace shall ^well agree. 

Solon being importuned not to shed vaine and 
booties teares for the death of his sonne ; That's 
the reason (answered hee) / may more justly shed 
them, because they are booties se and vatne, Socrates 
his wife, exasperated her griefe by this circum- 
stance ; Good Lord (said she) how unjustly doe 
these bcui judges put him to death! What? Wouldest 
thou rather they should execute me justly? replide 
he to her. It is a fashion amongst us to have 
holes bored in our eares : the Greekes held it 
for a badge of bondage. We hide our selves 
when we will enjoy our wives : The Indians 
doe it in open view of all men. The Scithians 
were wont to sacrifice strangers in their Temples, 
whereas in other places Churches are Sanctuaries 
for them. 

Inde furor vulgtf qwd numina vicinorum 

OJit quisque lociu^ eum sotoi credat hahendos 

Este De9s quos ipse colit — — JuvE. Sat, XV. 36. 

The vulgar hereupon doth ragfe, because 

Each place doth hate their neighbours soveralgne 

lawes, 
And onely Gods doth deeme, 
Those Gods, themselves esteeme. 

I have heard it reported of a Judge, who 
when be met with any sharp conflict betweene 
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Glorious Bartolus and Bdldus^ or with any case admitting 
^^f^^ contrarietie, was wont to write in the margin 

^e^w ^^ ^^® book, A question for a friend^ which 
is to say, that the truth was so entangled, and 
disputable, that in such a case he might favour 
which party he should think good. There was 
no want but of spirit and sufficiency, if he set 
not every where through his books, ji Question 
for a friend. The Advocates and Judges of 
our time find in all cases b3ra8es too-too-many, 
to fit them where they think good. To so 
infinite a science, depending on the authority 
of so many opinions, and of so arbitrary a 
subject, it cannot be, but that an exceeding 
confusion of judgements must arise. There are 
very few processes so cleare, but the Lawiers 
advises upon them will be found to differ : What 
one company hath judged, another will adjudge 
the contrary, and the very same will another 
time change opinion. Whereof we see ordi- 
narie examples by this licence, which wonder- 
fully blemisheth the authoritie and lustre of our 
law, never to stay upon one sentence, but to 
run from one to another Judge, to decide one 
same case. Touching the libertie of Philo- 
sophical! opinions, concerning vice and vertue, 
it is a thing needing no great extension, and 
wherein are found many advises, which were 
better unspoken, then published to weake capa- 
cities. Arces'daus was wont to say, that in 
pailliardize, it was not worthy consideration, 
where, on what side, and how it was done. 
Et ohsc£nas voluptates^ si ' natura requirk^ mm 
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genere, aut loeoy aut or&tUy ted format state^ L«wS 
figura metiendas Epicurus putat. Ne amorei Jjjjjj^i^ 
^udem stmetos a sapienU alienot esse arlntranhir. JH^^^ 
Qusramus ad quam usque dtatem juvenes amandi 
tint. Obscene pleasures^ if nature require themy 
the Epicure esieemeth not to be measured by kindy 
^acCy or order ; but by forme^ age^ and fashion. 
Nor doth he thinke that holy lo^es should be 
strange from a ^uisetnan* Let us then question 
to 'what yeares yof^folke may be bd&oed. These 
two last Stoicke-places, and upon this pttq)08e, 
the reproch of Diogarcbus to Plato himselfe^ 
shew how many excessive licenses, and out oi 
commoa use, soundest Philosophy doth tolerate; 
Lawa take their authoritie from possession and 
custome : It is dangerous to reduce them to their 
beginning : In rowliog on, they swell, and grow 
greater and greater, as doe our rivers: follow 
them upward, unto their source, and you shall 
find them but a bubble of water, scarse to be 
discerned, which in gliding on swelleth so proud, 
and gathers so much strength. Behold the 
ancient considerations, which have given the 
first motion to thift famous torrent^ so full of 
dignitie, of honour and reverence, you shall find 
theib so Hght and weake, that these men which 
will weigh all, and complaine of reason, and who 
receive nothing upon trust and authoritie, it is 
no wonder if dieir judgements are often far* 
distant ^om common judgement. Men that 
take Natures first image for a patterne, it is no 
marvaile, if in most of their opinion^ they misse 
the commoQ«beateb path. As for e^iampl^ ; few 

VOL. IV. o 
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NatniB's ^moDgst diem would have approved the forced 
pjsith not conditions of our mariages and most of them 
uecoifi* would have had women in community^ and 
-.S?*!-!?! without any private respect. They reused our 
ceremonies: Chrystppus said, that some rhilo- 
sophers would in open view of all men shew a 
dozen of tumbling-tricks, yea, without any slops 
pr breeches, for a dozen of olives. He would 
hardly have perswaded CaUsthenes to refuse his 
faire daughter jigansta to Hippoclidesy because 
he had seene him graft the forked tree in her 
upon a table, Mttrocles somewhat indiscreetly, 
as he was disputing in his Schole, in presence 
qf his Auditorie let a fart, for shame whereof 
he afterwards kept his house, and could not be 
drawen abroad, untill such time as Crates went 
to visit him, who to his perswaatons and reasons, 
adding the example of his liberty, b^n to fart 
a vie with him, and to remove this scrapie from 
o^ his conscience; and moreover won him to 
his StoicaJJ (the more free) Sect, from the 
Peripateticall (and more civill) one, which 
[unto that time] he had followed. That which. we 
call civility, not to dare to doe that openly, 
which amongst us is both lawful! and honest; 
being done in secret, they termed folly :. And to 
play the wUie Fqhp, in concealing and disdaming' 
what nature, custome, and our desire publish and 
proclame of our actions, they deemed to be a 
vice* And thought it a suppressing of Venus 
her mysteries, to remove them from out the 
private vestry of her temple, and expose them to 
t^e open vipw of the people. And that to draw. 
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her sports firom out the cortiiies, was to loose Natural 
them* Shame it matter of some consequence, shame 
CoHcealingf reservationy and circumspection^ are 
parts of estimation,^ That^ sensuality under the 
maske of Vo-tu did very mgeniously procure 
not to be prostituted in the raidst of high-waies^ 
not trodden upon, and seen by the common sort ; 
aUedging the dignity and commodity of her 
wonted Cabinets. Wherupon some say, that to 
fbrbid and remove the common brothel-houses, 
is not only to spread whoredome every where, 
which only was allotted to those places, but also 
to incke idle and vagabond men to that vice, by 
reason of the difHcultie. 

2i/Itechm es Aujidia qui vir Corvine fuisfi, 

Rivalis fiterat qui iuusj ille vir est. 
Cur aliena flacet ti^, qua tua non placet uxorf 

Nunquia securut non potes arrigert? 

— Mart. iii. Epig, Ixx. 

This experience is diversified by a thousand 
examples. 

Nullus in urbefuit totUy qui tangere vellet 
Uxorem gratis Caciliane tuam, 
^ Dum licuit: sed nunc positis eustodiSus, ingens 
TurbafututoruUf iM, Ingeniosus homo es. 

— i. Epig. Ixxiv. 

A Philosopher being taken with the deed, 
was demaunded, what he did : answered very 
mildly, I plant man^ Uushing no more being 
fbuud so flapping, then if he had bin taken 
setting of Garlike. It is (as I suppose) of a 
tender and respective opinion, that a notable 
tod religious Author, holds this action so ne- 
tes^tly-bouiid to secrecy and shame, that io 
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iU>8eiice Cynike embracements and dalliances, he could 
^!*7 not be perswaded that the worke should come 
straint ^^ y^^ ^^ . ^^ rather, that it lingred and staid, 
only to represent wanton gestures, and lascivious 
motions, to maintaine the impudency of their 
schooles- profession: and that to powre forth 
what shame had forced and bashndlnesse re- 
strained, they had also afterward need to sedoe 
some secret place. He had not seene far^enough 
into their licenciousnesse : For, Dicgenes in sight 
of all, exercising his Masturbation, bred a long- 
ing desire, in the by^standers^ that in such sort 
they might fill their bellies by rubbing or ckwing 
^e same. To those that asked hun, why he 
sought for no fitter place to leed in, then in the 
open frequented high- way, he made answere, // 
is because I am hungry in the open frequented high' 
way. The Philosophers Women, which medled 
with their Sects, did likewise in all places, and 
without any discretion meddle with their bodies : 
And Crates had never received Hipparchia into 
his fellowship, but upon condition, to follow all 
the customes and fashions of his order. These 
Philosophers set an extreme late on vertue ; and 
rejected al other disciplins, except the morall; 
hence is it, that in all actions, they ascribed the 
Soveraigne authority to the election of their wise^ 
yea, and above al lawes t and appointed np. other 
restraint unto voluptuousnes, but the jnoderatioo^ 
and preservation of others liberty. • UeracRtui 
aad Proiagorasf focsomuch a& wine seemeth bider 
unto the sick* and pleashig t6 the healthy ; m^ 
an Oare crooked in ,the. water, And straight to 
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them that see it above water, add such-like con- The 
trary apparances, which are found in some sub- Scfip- 
jects ; argued that all subjects had the causes of t"**®® 
these apparances in them, and that there was ^^ man's 
som kind of bittemes in tiie wine, which had a fantasy 
reference unto the tickmans tast ; in the Oare a 
certain crooked quality, having relation to him 
that seeth it in the water. And so of all things 
else. Which implieth, that all is m all things, 
and by consequence nothing in any : for either 
nothing is, or all it. This opinion put me in 
mind of the experience we have, that there is not 
anyone sense or visage, either straight or crooked, 
bitter or sweet, but mans wit shall find in the 
Writings, which he undertaketh to runne-over. 
Ifi the purest, most unspotted, and most abso- 
lately-perfect-*word, that possibly can be, how 
many errors, ^Ishoods, and lies have beene made 
to proceede from-it ? What heresie hath not 
found testimonies and ground sufficient, both to 
undertake and to maintaine it selfe ? It is there- 
forej that the Authors of such errors will never 
goe from this proofe of the Testimony of words 
interpretation^ A man of worthy going about 
by authority to approve the search of the Philo- 
sophers stofle, (wherein he was overwhelmd) 
aileadged at least £ve ^r six severall passaged 
dut of the holy bible unto me, upon which (he 
^d) he had at first grounded himselfe, for thd 
discharge of' his conscience (for he is a man of 
the Ecclesiasticall profession) and truly the in- 
vention of them, waf not only pleasant, but also 
very fitly appKe^ to the defence -of this goodfy 
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A and mbd-inchanting science. This way is the 
designed credit of divining fables attained to. There is 
obscunty ^^ prognosticator, if he have but this authority^ 
that any one wil but vouchsafe to read him aver, 
and curiously to search al the infoldings and 
lustres of his words, but a man shall make him 
say what he pleaseth, as the Sibils. There are 
so many meanes of interpretation, that it is hard, 
be it flat-long, side-long, or edge-long, but an 
ingenious and pregnant wit, shal in all subjects 
meet with some aire that wil fit his turn. 
Therfore is a clowdy, darke, and ambiguous 
stile found in so frequent and ancient custome. 
That the Author may gaine, to draw, allure, 
and busie posterity to himselfe, which not. only 
the sufHciency, but the casuall favour of the 
matter, may gaine as much or more. As for 
other matters, let him, be it either through 
foolishnes or subtilty, shew himself somwhat 
obscure and divers, it is no matter, care not 
he for that. A number of spirits sifting, and 
tossing him-over, will find and expr^se Sundry 
formes, either according, or collaterally, or con- 
trary to his owne, all which shall do him credit. 
He shall, see himselfe enriched by the meanes 
of his Disciples, as the Gramnaer Schoole 
Maisters. It is that, which hath made many 
things of nothing, to passe very currant, that 
hath brought divers books in credit, and charged 
with all sorts of matter, that any hath but de- 
sired : one selfesame thing, admitting a thousand 
and a thousand, and as many severall images^ and 
divers considerations* as it bett pleaseth us; , It 
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it potsibky that ever Homa* meant all tliat^ wluch Too 
some make htm to have meant: And that he sealoos 
prostrated himseUe to so many, and so sererall 
shapes, as, Divines, Lawiers, Captaines, Philo- 
sophers smd all sort of people else, which, how 
diversly and contrary socrer it be they treat 
of sciences, do notwithstanding wholy rely upon 
him, and refer themselves uiRo him f as a Gene** 
rail Maister for all offices, workes, sciences, and 
tradsmen and an universall counsellor in aU en-» 
terprises ? whosoever hath had need of Oracles 
or Predictions, and would apply them to himselfe, 
hath found them in him for his piaposoi A hot- 
able man, and a good friend of mine, would make 
one marvel to.heare what strange far*fetcht coq-» 
ceits, and adnurable affinities, in &vor of our re- 
ligion, he maketh to derive from him ; And can 
hardly be drawne from this opinion, but that such 
was Homers iD^ticeA and meaning (yet is Homer so 
familiar unto him, as I thinke no man of our age 
is better acquainted with him). And what he 
finds: in favour of our religion, many ancient 
learned men, have found in favour of theirs. See 
howiPi^ is tossed and turned over, every mam 
endevoring to apply him to his purpose, gi¥eth 
him what construction he list He is wrested 
and inserted to all new-fangled opinions, that the 
world receiveth or alloweth off and according to 
the diffierent course of subjects is made to be 
repugnant unto himselfe. Every one according 
to his sense makes him to disavow the customed 
that were lawfull in his dales, in asmudi as they 
are unlawful! in these times. All which is very 
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The Hrely and strongly maintained, according a» the 
MUMS wit and learning of the interpreter is strong and 
.*"*?** quicke. Upon the ground which Heraclitus had, 
^*^"^^ and that sentence of his ; that all things had those 
shapes in them^ which men found in them. And 
Democritus out of the very same drew a clean 
contrarie conclusion, id est ^ that subjects had nothing 
at all in them of that which we found in them ; And 
forasmuch as honny was sweet to one man, and 
hitter to another, he argued that honny was neither 
sweet nor bitten The Pyrrhonians would say, 
they know not whether it be sweet or bitter^ or 
both, or neither : for, they ever gain the highest 
point of doubting. The Cyrenaicks held, that 
nothing was perceptible outwardly, and only that 
was perceivable, which by the inward touch or 
feeling, touched or concerned us, as griefe and 
sensuality, distingubhing neither tune, nor col- 
lours, but onely certaine affections, that came to 
us of them ; and that man had no other seate of 
his judgement. Protagoras deemed, that to be 
true to all men, which to all men seemeth so. 
The Epicurians place all judgement in the senses, 
and in the notice of things, and in vohiptuous- 
nesse. Platoes mind was, that the judgment of 
truth, and truth it selfe drawne from opinions 
and senses, belonged to the spirit, and to cogita- 
tion« This discourse hath drawne me to the 
consideration of the senses^ ^tvherein consisteth the 
greatest fouttdation and tritdl of our ignorance. 
Whatsoever is knowne, is without peradventure 
knowne by the Acuity of the knower: For, 
since the judgement commeth from die opera- 
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dop of him Uiat judgeth, reason requireth, that «id ead 
he perforroe and act this operation by his meanes of htunan 
and will, and not by others compulsion : as it }^^' 
would follow if wee knew things by the force, ^ 
and accordmg to the law of their essence. Now 
all knowledge is addressed unto us by the senses, 
they are our maisters : 

'—via qua wtmuia Jidei 
Froxhmafert humanum im pectus ^ iimplaqui mfutu: 

— ^LucR. V. 101. 
Whereby a way for credit lead's well-linde 
Into mans breast and temple of his minde. 

Science b^ns by them and ro them is resolred. 
After ally we should know no more then a stone, 
unksae we know, that here is, soimd, smeU, light, 
savor, measure, weight, softnesse, hardnesse, 
sharpnesse, colour, smoothnesse, breadth and 
depth. Bdx>]d here the pJatfonne of all the 
frame, and princ^les of the building of all our 
knowledge. And according to some, science is 
nothing else, but what is knowne by Uie senses. 
Whosoever can force me to contradict my senses, 
hath mefast by the throate^ and cannot make me 
recoyle one iFbote backward. The senses are the 
beginning and end of humane knowledge. 

Iffuenies primis ah sensthus esse creatam 

Noiitiam vert, neque sensus posse refelU, 

Quul wtajore fiie p6rr9 quam sensus haheri 

Dehetf^ —IT. 480, 484. 

You shall finde knowledge of the truth at first 

was bred 
f'rom our first senses, nor can senses be misse-led. 
What, then our senses, should 
With us more credit hold ? 
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The state Attribute as little as may be ufito thetti, yet 
of those must this ever be graunted them, that all our in- 

who lack gtruction is addressed by their meanes and inter- 
mission. Cicero siith^ thsLt Chrysippus having 
assaid to abate the power of his senses, and of 
their vertue, presented contrary arguments unto 
himselfe, and so vehement oppositions, that he 
could not satisfie himselfe. Wherupon Cameades 
(who defended the contrary part) boasted, that 
he used the very same weapons and words of 
Chrysippus to conibate against him ; and there- 
fore cried out upon him, Oh miserable man / thine 
onvne strength hath f tiled thee. There is no 
greater absurditie in our judgnaent, then to main- 
taine, that fireheateth not, that light shineth not, 
that in iron there is neidier weight nor firme- 
nesse, which are notices our senses bring unto 
us : Nor beliefe or science in man, that may 
be compared unto that, in certatntie* The first 
cbn^eration . I have upon the senses subject^ is^ 
that I niake a question, whether num be pro- 
vided of all naturall senses, or no* I see divers 
creatures, that live an entire and perfect life, 
some without aght, and some without hearing ; 
who knowetih whether we also want either one, 
two, three, or many senses more : For, if we want 
any one, our discourse qannot discover the want 
or defect thereof. It i» the senses priviledge, 
to be the extreame bounds of our perceiving. 
There is nothing beyond them, that may stead us 
to discover them : No one sense can discover 
another. 
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An poterunt ocuhn aures npreherkUrty an aur$s 90^ Of 

Tactutf an hunt forro taetum tapor arguet oruy IBUM'e of 

An confutabuni narety oculive revincent ? ^^ 

—488. 

Can eares the eyes, or can touch reprehend 
The eares, or shall monthes-taste that touch amend ? 
Shall our nose it confute, 
Or eyes gainst it dispute ? 

They all make the extreamest line of our 
£icultie. 

— snrsum cmque potestas 
DMsa estf tUa vis euique est — — ^491. 

To teach distinctly might 

Is sharMe ; each hath its right. 

It 18 in^iossible to make a man naturally blind, 
to conceive that he seeth not; impossible to 
make htm desire to see, and 8<»'row his defect. 
Therefore ought we not to take assurance^ that 
our mind is contented and satisfied with those we 
have^. seeing it hath not wherewith to feel her 
owne malady, and perceive her imperfection, if 
it be in any. It is impossible to tell that blind 
man any thing, either by discourse, argument, 
or similitude, that lodgeth any apprehension of 
light, colour, or s^ht in his imagination. There 
is nothing more backward, that may push the 
senses to any evidence. The blind-borne, which 
we parccive desire to se^ it is not to undei^tand 
what they require ; they have leara't of us, that 
something they want, and something they desir^ 
that is in us^ with the effects and consequences 
there<^» which they call good: Yet wot not 
they what it is, nor apprehend they it neere or 
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Conditteo far. I have seene a Gentleman of a good house, 
of the borne blind, at least blind in such an age, that 
blind jjg knowes not what sight is ; he understandeth 
so little what he wanteth, that as we doe, he 
useth words fitting sight, and applieth them after 
a manner onely proper and peculiar to himselfe. 
A child being brought before him to whom 
he was god- father, taking him in his armes, he 
said, good Lord what a fine child this is! it 
is a goodly thing to see him : What a cherefull 
countenance he hath, how prettily he looketh. 
He will say as one of us. This hall hath a faire 
prospect : It is very faire weather : The Sunne 
shines cleare. Nay, which is more: because 
hunting, hawking, tennis-play, and shuting at 
huts are our common sports and exercises (for so 
he hath heard) his mind will be so affected unto 
them, and he wil so busie himselfe about them, 
that he will thinke to have at great an interest in 
them, as any of us, and shew hims^e as earnestly 
passionate, both in liking and disliking them as 
any else ;' yet doth he conceive axid receire them 
but by hearing. If he be in a faire champian 
ground, where he may ride, they will tell him, 
yonder is a Hare started, or the ELare is killed, 
he is as busily earnest of his game, as he heareth 
others to be, that have perfect sight. Give him 
a ball, he takes it in the left hand, and with 
the right strikes it away with his racket ; In a 
piece he shutes at randome ; and is well pleased 
with what his men tell him, be it high or wide* 
Who knowes whether mankind comihtt as ^eat 
a folly, for want of some sense, and that by this 
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default, the greater part of the yisage of things Secret 
be concealed firom as ? Who knowes whether l^roper- 
the difficulties we find in sundry of Natures **^ "J*^ 
workesy proceede thence ? And whether di?ers j^^^t 
effects of beasts, which exceed our capacitie, are 
produced by the fiumltie of some sense, that we: 
want ? And whether some of them, have by 
that meane a fidler and mcMre perfect life then 
ours? We seize on an am>le wel nigh with 
ail our senses ; We find rednesse, smoc^nesse^ 
odor and sweetnesse in it; bendes which, it may 
have other vertues, either drying or binding, to. 
which we have no sense to be referred. The 
proprieties which in many things we call secret, 
as in the Adamant to draw iron, is it not likely 
there should be sensitive Acuities in nature able 
to judge and perceive them, the want whereof 
breedeth in us the ignorance of the true essence 
of such things ? It is happily some particular 
sense that cmto Cockes or Chanticleares. dis- 
covereth the morning' and midnight houre, and 
moveth them to crow: That teacheth a Hen, 
before any use or experience, to feare a Hawke, 
and not a Goose or a Peacocke, farre greater 
birds : That wameth yong chickins of the hos*- 
tile qualitie which the Cat hath against them, 
and not to distrust a Dog; to strut and arme 
themselves against the mewing of the one (in 
some sort a flattering and milde voice) and not 
agabmt the barking of the other (a snarling and 
quarrelous voice t) that instructeUi Rats, Wasps, 
and Emmets^ ever^to,chuse the best cheese and 
firuit^'havkg <iieveB.^ tatted. ithembelarer And 
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Cofflpaii- that addresseth the Stag, the fifepfaanty and the 
son oftiie Serpent, to the knowledge of certaine herbs and 
simples, which, being eiSier wounded or sicke^ 
have the vertue to cure them. There is no 
sense but hath some great domination, and which 
by his meane affordeth not aa infinite numba: of 
knowledges. If we were to report the intelli- 
gence of soundes, of harmony and of the Toice, 
it would bring an [unimaginable] confusion to all 
the rest of our learning and science. For^ beside 
what is tyed to the proper ef&ct of every sense, 
how many argument consequences and conclu- 
sions draw we nnto other things, by comparing 
one sense to another^ Let a skilfiill wise man 
but imagine humane naitore to he ori^nally pro* 
duced without sight and discourse, how much 
ignorance and trouble such a defect would bring 
unto lumy and what obscurity and blindnesse in 
our mind : By that shall wee perceive, how much 
the privation of one, or two, or three such senses, 
(if there be any in us) doth import us about the 
knowledges of truth. We have by the consulta- 
tion and concurrence of our five senses formed 
one Verity, whereas peradventure there was re« 
quired the accord and consent of eight or ten 
senses, and their contribution, to attaine a per- 
spicuous insight of her, and see her in her true 
essbnce. Those Sects which combate mans 
science j doe principally combate the same, by 
the uncertainety and feeblenesse of our senses t 
For, ^nce by their meane aqd intermission ail 
knowledge comes unto us/ if they-ohaimce >to 
mi^ intii^ report they make irafio m, if. eithdi 
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they corrupt or aker that, which from abroad Ideas 
they bring ui^o us, if the light which by them concern- 
is transported into our soule be obscured in die ^S ^^^ 
passage, we hare nothing else to hdd by. From **°*^ 
this extreame difficultie are sprung all these 
phantazies, which everie subject containeth, 
whatsoever we find in it: That it hath not 
what we suppose to find in k. And that of the 
Epicurians, which is, that the Sunne is no 
greater than our sight doth judge it, 

Qfticquid id est, nthilofertur majore Jigura, 
Quam ttosiris oculis quam cernimui esse videtur, 

— LucR. V. 576. 

What'ere it be, it in no greater forme doth passe, 
Then to our eyes, which it behold, it seeming was. 

^ that the apparances, which represent a great 
body, to him that is neare unto it, and a much 
lesser to him that is further from it, are both true ; 

Nee tmmen Air nctlisfidli eoncedimta hilum : 
Proinde animi vitium hoc oculis adjingere noli. 

—U. 380, 387. 

Yet graunt we not, in this, our eyes deceiv'd or blind, 
Impute not then to eyes this error of the mindi 

and resolutely, that there is no deceit in the 
senses ; That a man must stand to dieir mercy, 
^ and- elsewhere seek reasons to excuse the differ- 
ence and cbntradiction we find in them ; yea 
invent all other untruthes,, and raving conceits 
('so farfe come they) rather then excuse the 
causes. Ttmagoras swore, that howsoever . .he 
winkcdc or turned- his eyes, he could neVer p^r- 
ceiv^tbeligl»'df'th^caBdleto double: Andthk 
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Dis- thi» 8eemiDg proceeded horn the vice of opinioDi 
avowal and not from the instrument. Of all absurdities, 
of the ^]^ Q^3^ absurd amongst the Epicurians, is, to 
disavow the force and effect of the senses. 

Proinde quod in quoque est his visum tempore, verum ests 

Et si non potuit ratio dissolvere eausam^ 

Cur ea qu^e fuerint juxtim quadrata^ promt sint 

Vua. rotunda i ktmen prattat rationis ^entem 

Redder e mendose uuuas utriusque Jigura, 

Q/tam manibus manifesto suis emittere quoquam, 

Et ftiolare Jidem primam, et conveltere tota 

Fundamental quious nixatur vita salusque. 

Non modo enim ratio ruat omnis, vita quoque ipsa 

Concidat extemplof nisi credere sensibus ausis, 

Fraeipitesque locos vitare, et aetera qu4B sint 

In genere hoc fugienda. — LucR. iv. 502. 

What by the eyes is seene at any time, is true, 
Though the cause Reason could not render of the 

view, 
Why,. what was square at hand, a farre off seemed 

round, 
Yet it much better were, that wanting reasons 

ground 
The causes of both formes we harp-on, but not hit. 
Then let slip from our hands things cleare, and 

them omit, 
And Violate oiir first beliefe, and rashly rend 
All those ground- workes, whereon both life and. 

health dep6ttd, 
For not alone all reason fklls, life likewise mint 
Faile out of hand, unless^ your senses you dare tmiit, 
And breake-necke places, and all other errourt 

shunne, 
Prom which we in this kinde most carefully should 

runne. 

This desperate a^pd so little Philosojyfaicall 
counsell, represents ao other thtng» but that 
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humane science cannot be maintained but by Tlie 
unreaaonahley fond and mad reason; yet is it aeosesat 
better, that man use it to prevaile, yea and of 5"'*' 
all other remedies else how phantasticail soever ^^'^^ 
they be, rather then avow his necessarie fool- 
ishnesse : So prejudicial! and disadrantagequs a 
veritie he cannot avoide, but senses must neces- 
sarily be the Soveraigpe maisters of his know- 
ledge : But they are uncertaine and falsifiable to 
all circumstances : There must a man strike to 
the utmost of his power, and if his just forces 
hak him (as they are wont) to ue and employ 
obstinacie, temeritie and impndencie. If that 
which the Epicurbns afiirme be true, that is to 
say, we have no science, if the apparances of 
the senses be false : and that which the Stoicka 
say, if it ia also true that the senses apparences 
are so false as they can produce us no science : 
We will conclude at the charges of these two 
great Dogmatist Sects, that there is no science. 
Touching the error and unceruoDtie (^ the senses 
operation, a man may store himselfe with as many 
examples as. he pleaseth, so ordinary are the 
feults and deceits they use towards us. And 
the ecchoing or reporting of a valley, the sound 
of a Trumpet seemeth to sound before us, which 
commeth a mile behind us. 

ExtatOetqui proeul medio ie gargHe mmtet 
lidem apparetit hi^ iUvfrn licet. — ^Luou !▼. 59S. 
Etfigere adfuppim (oiles camfigue videntur 
QfMt agmew propter navim, — 390. 

— ubi in me£o ftoBit equus acer oBh^uit 
flumittef equi corpus troHsversum ferre videtwr 
Fu, et im adoersum Jbaun amtrudere raptim, — ^423. 
VOL. IV. 1 
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'fli^- And hills, which from the maine hx-oS to kenning 
^^.^ q£ stand, 

feeiine Appeare all one, though they farre distant be, at 

* hand. 

^And hilleaand fields doe seeme unto our boate to file, 
Which we drive- by our boate as we doe passe 

thereby. 
When in midst of a streame a stately Horse doth 
stay, 
- The streamers orethwarting seemes his body crosae 
to sway. 
And swiftly 'gainst the streame to thrust him th* 
other way. 

To roule a bullet under the fore-finger, the midle- 
most being put oyer it, a man must very much 
enforce bimselfe, to affirme there is but one, so 
assuredly doth our sense present us two. That the 
senses do often maister our discourse, and Ibrce it 
to receive impressions, which he knoweth and 
judgetii to be ^se^ it is daily seene. I leave the 
sense of feeling, which hath his functionsi neerer, 
more quicke and subetantiall, and which by the 
effect of the grkfe or paine it brings to the body 
doth so often confound and re-enverse all these 
goodly Stoicall resolutions, and enforceth to cry 
out of the belly«ache him, who hath with all reso-» 
lution established in his mind this Doctrine, that 
the cholike, as every other sicknesse or paine, 
is a thing indifferent, wanting power to abate 
any thing of Soveraigne good or chiefe felicity, 
wherein the wise man is placed by his owne 
vertue : there is no heart so denusse^ but the ratling 
sound of a drum^ or the clang of a Trumpet^ will 
row%e and inflame; nor mind so harsh and steme^ 
hut the sweetaesse and harmony of nmsickcy will 
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mo^oe and tickle; ner any souk so stittish and stub'* The effect 
bome^ that hath not a feeUng of some reverence^ of the 
in considering the clotvdy vastitie and gloovue ^^P* 
canopies cf our churches y the eye^plecmng diversitie 
of ornamentSy and orderly order of our ceremonies y 
and hearing the devout and religious sound of our 
Organsy the moderatCy symphonically and heavenfy 
harmonie of our voices: Even those that enter 
into them with an obstinate vfill and contemning 
mindcy have in their heart a feeling of remorscy of 
chilnesse, andhorroury that puts them into a certaine 
diffidence of their former opinions. As for me, I 
distrust mine owne streDgth, to heare with a 
settled minde some of Horace or Catullus verses 
sung with a sufficiently well tuned voice, uttered 
by, and proceeding from a ^re, yong and hart- 
alluring mouth. And Zeno had reason to say, 
that the voice was the flowre of beauty. Some 
have gone about to make me beleeve, that a man, 
who most of us French men know, in repeating 
certaine verses he had made, had imposed upon 
me, that they were not such in writing, as in the 
aire, and that mine eyes would judge of them 
otherwise then mine eares : so much credit hath 
pronunciation to give price and fashion to those 
workes that passe her mercy : Whereupon Phi' 
loxenus was not to be blamed, when hearing one 
to give an ill accent to some composition of his, 
he tooke in a rage some of his pots or bricks, and 
breaking them, trode and trampled them under 
his feet, saying unto him, / breake and tf ample 
what is thinCf even as thou mangiest and marrest 
what is mine. Wherefore did they, (who with 
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The an undanted resolre hare procured their owne 
•co«eof death, because they would not see the blow or 
•^* stroke comming) tume their fece away? And 
those ndio for Uieir healths sake cause themselves 
to be cut and cauteris^, cannot endure the sight 
of the preparations^ tooles, instruments and 
workes of the Chirurgion, but because the sight 
should have no part of the paine or smart ? Are 
not these fit examples to verifie the authorities 
which senses have over discourse? We may 
long-enough know that such a ones lockes or 
flaring-tresses are borrowed of a Page, or taken 
fi*om some Lacky, that this faire ruby-red came 
from Spainey and this whitenes or smoothnes from 
the Ocean sea : yet must sight force us to find, 
and deeme the subject more lovely and more 
pleasmg, against all reason. For, in that there 
is nothing of its owne^ 

Auferimur cultu; gemmisy aui4que teguntur 
Crimina, pars minima at ipsa puella sui 
Sitpe uki sit quod ames inter tarn mu(ta requhras^ 
Deeipit hae oculos JBgide £fves amor. 

— Ovid. Rem, Am. i. 343. 
We are misse-led by ornaments : what is amisse 
Gold and gemmes cover, least part of her selfe the 
maiden is. 
'Mongst things so many you may aske, where 
your love lies, 
Rich love by this Gorgonian shield deceives 
thine eyes. 

How much doe Poets asscribe unto the vertue 
of the senses, which makes Narcissus to have 
even fondly lost himselfe for the love of his 
shadow? 
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Cmwtafiu miratyr, qia&us ut miriaWu ipse, 
Se cupit imprudenf, et qui probat, ipse probatur, 
Dumque petit, petitur : paritert^ue accendit et ardet, 

— Ovid. Metam, iii. 424. 

He all admires, whereby himselfe is admirable, 
Fond he, fond of himselfe, to himselfe amiable ; 
He, that doth like, is lik'd, and while he doth desire ; 
He is desired, at once he bnmes and sets on fire. 

and Pigmalions wit's so troubled by the im- 
pression of the sight of his ivory statue, that 
hee loveth and serves it, as if it had life : 

Osculadat, reddique putat, seqmturquty tetuique, 

Et credit tactis tBgifos insidere memlris, 

Et metuit pressos ntemat ne livor in artus, — ^Otid. lb. x. 2 56. 

He kisses, and thinks kisses come againe, 
He sues, pursues, and holds, beleeves in vaine 
His fingers sinke where he doth touch the place, 
And feares least black and blew toucht-iims deface. 

Let a Philosopher be put in a Cage made of 
small and thin-set iron wire, and hanged on the 
top of our Ladies Church steeple in Paris ; he 
shall, by evident reason, perceive that it is im- 
posnble he should Bdl downe out of it ; yet can 
he not chuse (except he have beene brought up 
in the trade of Tilers or Thatchers) but the 
sight of that exceeding height must needs dazle 
his nght, and amaze or tume his senses. For, 
we have much ado to warrant our selves in the 
walks or battlements of an high tower or steeple, 
if they be battlemented and wrought with pillers, 
and somewhat wide one from another, although 
oi stone, and never so strong. Nay, some there 
are, that can scarcely thinke or heare of such 
bights. Let a beame or planke be laid acrosse 
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Al^e from one of those two Stee{^e8 to the other, as 
precipices big, as thick, as strong, and as broad, as would 
suffice any man to walke safely upon it, there is 
no Philosophicall wisedpme of so great resolu- 
tion and constancie, that is able to encourage 
and perswade us to march upon it, as we would, 
were it below on the ground. I have sometimes 
made triall of it upon x)ur mountaines on this 
side of Italief yet am I one of those that will not 
easily be affrighted with such things, and I could 
not without horror to my minde and trembling 
of leggs and thighes endure to looke on those 
infinite precipices and steepy downe-fals, though 
I were not neere the brim, nor any danger within 
my length, and more ; and unlesse I had will- 
ingly gone to the perill, I could not possibly 
have falne. Where I ako noted, that how deep 
soever the bottome were, if but a tree, a shrub, 
or any out-buttbg crag of a Rock presented it 
selfe unto our eyes, upon those steepie and high 
Alpes, somewhat to uphold the sight, and divide 
the same, it doth somewhat ease and assure us 
from feare, as if it were a thing, which in our 
fall might either helpe or uphold us : And that 
we cannot without some dread and giddinesse 
in the head, so much as abide to looke upon one 
of those even and downe-right precipices: Ut 
despici sine vertigine simul oculorvm anhnique rum 
fossit. So as they can not looke dovine without 
giddinesse both of eyes and mindes : Which is an 
evident deception of the sights Therefore was 
it, that a wOTthy Philosopher palled out his ejeSf 
that so he might discharge hi& soule of the sedac<^ 
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ing and diverting he received by them, and the The 
better and more freely apply himselfe unto Philo- aensc of 
sophy. But by this accompt, he should also have "Oanng; 
stopped his eares, which ( as Theophrattut said ) are 
the most dangerous insttumenits we have to receve 
violent and sodaine impresstoos to trouble and 
, alter us, and should, in the end, have deprived 
himselfe of all his other senses, that is to say, 
both of his being, and life^ For, they have the 
power to command our discourses and sway our 
mind : Fit etiam smpe tpecte quadam^ s^ vocum 
graoifate et caniibus^ ut pellantur arumi vehemeth 
tius: s£pe etiam curd et thnore (Cic. Diinn* i.)» 
// comes to fassCy that many times our nunds are 
much moved with some shadow^ many times with 
deep soundingy or singing of voices^ many times with 
care and feare, Physitions hold, that there are 
certaine complexions, which by some sounds 
and instruments are agitated even, unto furie* I 
have seene some, who without infringing their 
patience, could not well heare a bonegnawne under 
their table : and we see few men, but are much 
troubled at that sharp, harsh, and teeth-edging 
noise that Smiths make in filing of brasse, or 
scraping of iron and Steele together : others will 
be offended, if they but heare one chew his meat 
somwhat aloude ; nay, some will be angrie with, 
ox hate a man, that either speaks in the nose, or 
rattles in the throat. That piping prompter of 
Gracchus^ who mollified, raised, and wound his 
masters voice, whilest he was making Orations 
at Rome ; wh^t good did he, if the motion and 
qualitie of the sound, had not the force to move. 
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Effect o! and efficacie to alter the auditories judgment? 
P^swi^ Verily, there is great cause to make so much 
*2j™ adoe, and keepe such a coyle about the constancie 
and firmnesse of this goodly jaece, which suffers 
it selfe to be handkd, changed, and turned by 
the liiodon and accident of so light a wmde. 
The very same cheating and cozening, that 
senses bring {o our understanding, themselves 
receive it in their tumes. Our mind doth like 
wise take revenge of it, they lie, they^ cog, and 
deceive one another a vie. What we see and 
heare, being passionately transported by anger, 
we neither see nor heare it as it is. 

Et solem geminumf et Juplices te ostendcre Thebas. 

— YSKO, Mn.U. 470. 

That two Sunnes doe appeare 
, And double Thebet are there. 

The object which \i^e love, seem^ much more 
fairer unto us, then it is ; 

MultimedU iptur pravos htrfesque videmus 
Esse m delitiiSf summoque in honore vigerg. 

— ^LucR. !v. 1 147. 

, We therefore see that those, who many waies are 
bad, 
And fowle, are yet belov'd, and in chiefe honour 
had; 

and that much Ibwler, which we loath. To 
a pensive and heart-grieved man, a cleare day 
seemes gloomi^ and duskie. Our senses are not 
onely altered, but many times dulled, by the 
passions of the mind* Mow many things see we, 
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which we perceive not* if our mind be either Life 

busied or distracted else where ? compared 

unto a 

— in rebus quoque apertis tnieere fostis^ dream 

St fiom adoertas animutm, proinde ette^ qiuut ommi 

Tempore semaUefuerinty Umgefue remoUs, — I}nd. 808. 

Et'ii in things manifest it may be seene. 

If jou marke not, thej are, as they had beene 

At all times severed farre, remooved cleane. 

The soule seemeth to retire her selfe into the 
inmost parts, and ammuseth the senses Acuities : 
So that both the inward and outward parts of 
man are full of weaknes and ^Ishood. Those 
which have compared our life unto a dreame, 
have lumpily had more reason so to doe, then 
they were aware. When we dreame, our soule 
liyeth, worketh and exerciseth all her faculties, 
even, and as much, as when it waketh ; and iJF 
more softly, and obscurely ; yet verily not so, as 
that it may admit so great a difference, as there 
is betweene a darke night, and a cleare day : 
Yea as betweene a night and a shadow : There 
it sleepeth, here it slumbreth: More or lesse, 
they are ever darknesses, yea Cimmerian dark- 
nesses. We wake sleeping, and sleep waking. 
In my sleep I see not so cleare; yet can I 
never find my waking cleare enough, or with- 
out dimnesse. Sleepe also in his deepest rest, 
doth sometimes bring dreames asleepe: But 
our waking is never so vigilant, as it may 
clearely purge and dissipate the ravings or idl^ 
phantasies, which are the dreames of the ly^kmg^ 
and worse thcft.dreames* Our reason ^nd soule, 
receiving the phantasies and opinions, which 
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The sleeping seize on them, and authorising our 
senses of dreames actions^ with like approbation, as it 
beasts ^q^j^ ^^ daies. Why make we not a doubt, 
whether our thinking, and our working be 
another dreaming, and our waking some kind of 
sleeping ? If the senses be our first Judges, it 
is not ours that must only be called to counsell : 
For, in this facultie beasts have as much (or 
more) right, as we. It is most certaine, that 
some have their hearing more sharpe then man ; 
others their sight ; others their smelling ; others 
their feeling, or taste. Dentocritus said, that 
<Gods and beasts had the sensitive faculties much 
more perfect then man. Now betweene the 
effects of their senses and ours, the difference is 
extreame. Our spettle cleans^ and drieth our 
sores, and killeth Serpents. 

Tantaque in his rebu* dutantta d'tff'erftasque at^ 

Ut quod aliis cibus est, aliisfuat acre venenum. 

Sape etenim serpens^ homints contacta saliva y 

Disperitf ac sese mandendo conjicif ipsa^^—itfKSk, !▼• 640. 

There is such distance, and such diflfereoce In these 

things, 
As what to one is meate, t' another poison brings. 
. For oft a Serpent toucht with spettle of a man 
Doth die, and gnaw it selfe with fretting all he can. 

What qualitie shall we give unto spettie,. either 
according to us, or according to the Serpent ? 
by which two senses shall we verifie. its true 
essence. Which we seeke for ? PUny saith, that 
there are certaine Sea-hares in Itk&a^ that to us 
are poison, and we bane to them ; so that we 
die, if we but touch them ; now whether is man 
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or the Sea-hare poison ? Whom shall we be- The 
leeye, either the fcsh of man, or the man of fish ? jaundiced 
Some quality of the ayre infecteth man, which ^^ 
nothing at all hnrteth the Oxe : Some other the 
Oxe, and not man : Which of the two is either 
in truth, or nature the pestilent quality? Such 
as are troubled with the yellow jandise, deeme 
all things they looke upon to be yellowish, which 
seeme more pale and wan to them then to us. 

Lurida fritUrta JiuHt qtueamqiu tuadmr 
Arquati, — Rid, 333. 

And all that jaundis'd men behold, 
They yellow straight or palish hold. 

Those which are sicke of the disease which 
Phisitions call Hypotphagma^ which is a suffusion 
of blood under die skin, ima^ne that all things 
they see are bloodie and red* Those humors 
that so change the «gfats operation, what know 
we whether. they are predominant and ordinarie 
in beasts \ For, we see some, whose eyes are 
as yellow as theirs that luure the jandise, others^ 
that have them all blood-shotten with rednesse : 
It is likely that the objects-collour they looke 
upon, seemeth otherwise to them then to us: 
Which of the two judgements ^all be true? 
For, it is not said, that the essence of things, 
hath reference to man alone. Hardnesse, white- 
nesse, depth and sharpnesses touch the service 
and concerne the Jcnowledge oi beasts as well 
as ours: Nature hath giyen the use of them 
to them, as well as to us^: When we winke a 
little with our eye, wee perceive the bodies we 
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Impres* looke upon to seeme longer and out-stretched. 

sionofthe Many beasts have their eye as winking as we. 

senses 'pi^^ length is then happily the true forme of 

altered ^^* body, and not that which our eyes give it, 

being in their ordinarie seate. If we close our 

eye above, things seeme double unto us. 

Bina lucemarum Jlorentsa lumina JlammU ^ 
Et dupllces hominumf octet, et corpora bina, 

—Ibid, 452, 454. 

The lights of candels double flaming then ; 
And faces twaine, and bodies twaine of men. 

If our eares chance to be hindred by any 
thing, or that the passage of our hearing bee stop't, 
we receive the sound otherwise, then we were 
ordinarily wont. Such beasts as have hairie eares, 
or that in lieu of an eare have but a little hole, 
doe not by consequence heare that we heare, and 
receive the sound other then it is. We see at 
solemne shewes or in Theaters, that opposing 
any coUourd glasse betweene our eyes and the 
torches light, whatsoever is in the roome seemes 
or greene, or yellow, or red unto us, according 
to ^e coUour of the glasse. 

Et ^ulg^fachmt id luUa nutaque vela, 
, Etferri^nea, cum numus ititaita thee^rit 
Per maUs volgata trabesfue trementia pendettt : 
Namque ibi concessum caveat subter, et omuiem 
Scenai tpeciewty patrutm tmatrumqme deormmqiie 
Infichua cegmOfue tuo volitare fhre, — J6d, 75. 

And yellow, russet, rustie cortaines worke this feate 
In tommon sights abroade, where. over skalfolds 
great 
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Stretched on masts, spred OTer beames, they hang ^ {3 

still waving. uncertain 

All the seates circuit there, and all the stages braving, 
Of fathers, mothers, Oods, and all the circled showe 
Thej double-die and in their coilonrs make to flowe. 

It is likely, that those beasts eyes, which we 
see to be of divers coUours, proiduce the ap- 
parances of those bodies they looke .upon, to be 
like their eyes. To judge the senses operation, 
it were then necessary we were first agreed with 
beasts, and then betweene our selves, which we 
are not, but ever-and-anon disputing about that 
one seeth, heareth or tasteth something to be 
other, then indeed it is ; and contend as much 
as about any thing else, of the diversity of those 
images, our senses report unto us. A yong child 
heareth, seeth, and tasteth otherwise by natures 
ordinary rule, then a man of thirtie yeares ; and 
he otherwise then another of threescore. The 
senses are to some more obscure and dimme, and 
to some more open and quicke. We receive 
things differently, according as they are, and 
seeme unto us. Things being then so uncer- 
taine, and full of controversie, it is no longer a 
wonder if it be told us, that we may avouch 
snow to seeme white unto us; but to afHrme 
that its such in essence and in truth, we cannot 
warrant our selves : which foundation being so 
shaken, all the Science in the world must neces- 
sarily goe to wracke. What? doe our senses 
themselves hinder one another? To the sight 
a picture seemeth to be raised aloft, and in 
the handling flat: Shall we say that muske is 
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The pleasing or no, which comforteth our smelling 
senses and ofFendeth our taste ; There are Hearbs and 
are often Ointments, which to some parts of the body 
d?ctwv ^^^ g^od, and to othersome hurtfidl. Honie is 
pleasing to the taste, but unpleasing to the sight. 
Those jewels wrought and fiishioned like feathers 
or sprigs, which in impreses are called^ feathers 
without ends, no eye can disceme the bredth of 
them, and no man warrant himselfe from this 
deception, that on the one end or side it groweth 
not broder and broder, sharper and sharper, and 
on the other more and more narrow, especially 
being rouled about ones finger, when notwith- 
standing in handling, it seemeth equal in bredth, 
and every where alike. Those who to encrease 
and aide their luxury were anciently wont to use 
perspective or looking glasses, fit to make the 
object they represented, appeare very big and 
great, that so the members they were to use, 
might by that ocular increase please them the 
more: to whether of the two senses yeelded 
they, either to the sight presenting those mem- 
bers as big and great as they wisht them, or to 
the feeling, that presented them little and to be 
disdained ? Is it our senses that lend these diverse 
conditions unto subjects, when for all that, the 
subjects have but one ? as we see iii the Bread we 
eate : it is but Bread, but one using it, it maketh 
bones, blood, fiesh, haire, and nailes thereof: 

Ut cibut in membra atque artus cum diditur omnes 
Disferitf atquealiamnaiuramsujpcitexse. — Ibid, iii, ^28. 
As meate distributed into the members^ dies, 
Another nature yet It perishing supplies. 
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The iiioistiiesse which the roote of a tree suckes, aad they 
becomes a trunke, a leafe and fhiite : And the &ltc^ and 
aire being but one ; applied unto a trumpet, be- ^■"ify 
commeth diverse in a thousand sorts of sounds. SISw ' 
Is it our senses (say I) who likewise fashion of 
diverse qualities those subjects, or whether have 
they them so and such ? And upon this doubt, 
what may wee conclude of their true essence ? 
Moreover, since the accidents of sickenesse, of 
roadnesse, or of sleepe, make things appeare 
other unto us, then they seeme unto the h^thie, 
unto the wise, and to the waking: Is it not 
likely, that our right seate and naturall humors, 
have also wherewith to give a being unto things, 
having reference unto their condition, and to 
appropriate them to it selfe, as doe inordinate 
humors ; and our health as capable to give them 
his visage, as sickenesse? Why hath not the 
temperate man some forme of the objects relative 
unto himselfe, as the intemperate : and shall not 
he likewise imprint his Character in them ? The 
distasted impute wallowishnes unto Wine: the 
healthie, good taste ; and the thirsty brisknesse, 
relHsh and delicacie. Now our condition ap- 
propriating things unto it selfe, and transform- 
ing them to its owne humour: wee know no 
more how things are in sooth and truth ; For : 
nothing comes unh us hut falsified and altered 
by our senses. Where the compasse, the quad^ 
rant or the ruler are crooked: all proportions 
drawne by them, and all the buildings erected 
by their measure, are also necessarily defec- 
tive and imperfect. The uncertaintie of our 
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Who senses yeetds what ever they produce, also un- 
shall certaine. 
decide? 

Denize ut infabrica, si prava est regula prima ^ 
Normaque sifallax rectis regtonilnu exiif 
Et libeila alifu^ si nx parte clawBtat kihtm^ . 
Omnia w$endose Jieri, atq$ie okstipa necessum 4//,- 
JPrava^ subantia^ prona^ supina, atque absona teeta^ 
Jam mere ut quadam videantur velle^ ruantque 
Pro^a judiciis fallacibus omnia primis. 
Hie igitur ratio tibi rerum prava neeesse at, 
Falsaque sitfalsis quaeunque i eensibut orta est, 

— Ibid. iv. 514, 

As in building if the first rule be to blame, 

And the deceitfull squire erre from right forme and 

frame, 
If any instrument want any jot of weight, 
All must needs faultie be, and stooping in their 

hd?ht, 
The buuding naught, absurd, upward and downe- 

ward bended. 
As if they meant to fall, and fall, as they intended ; 
And all this as betrayde 
By judgements formost laid. 

Of things the reason therefore needs must faultie bee 
And fsuse, which from false senses drawes its 

pedegree. 

As for the rest, who shall bee a competent 
Judge in these differences ? As wee said in con- 
troversies of religion, that we must have a judge 
enclined to neither party, and free from partialitie, 
or affection, which is hardly to be had among 
Christians ; so hapneth it in this : For if he 
be old, he cannot judge of ages sense ; himself 
being a party in this controversie : and so if he 
be yong, heathy, sicke, sleeping or waking, it 
is a& one : We had need of some body void and 
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exempted from all these qualities, that without AU things 
any preoccupation of judgement might judge of woric in 
these propositions as indifferent unto him : By ^^'cl** 
which accoumpt we should have a Judge, that 
were no man. To judge of the apparences that 
we rec^ye of subjectiB, we had need have a judi- 
catorie instrument; to verifie thisi instrument, we 
should have demonstration ; and to approve de- 
monstration, an instrument: thus are we ever 
turning round. Since the senses cannot deter- 
mine our disputation, themselves being so full 
of uncertainty, it must then be reason : Aiid po 
reason can be established without another reason ; 
then are we ever going backe unto infinity. . Our 
phantasie doth not apply it selfe to strange 
things, but is rather conceived by the interposi- 
tion of senses; and senses cannot comprehend 
a strange subject; Nay not so much as their 
owne passions; and so, nor the phantasie, nor 
the apparence is the subjects, but rather the 
passions only, and sufferance of the sense: 
which passion and subject are divers things: 
Therefore who judgeth by apparences^ j^dgeth by 
a thing different from the subjects And to say, 
that Uie senses passions referre the qualitie of 
strange subjects by resemblance unto die soule : 
How can the soule and the understanding rest 
assured of that resemblance, having of it selfe 
no commerce with forraigne subjects I Even as 
he that knowes not Socrates^ seeing his picture, 
cannot say that it resembleth him. And would 
a man judge by apparences, be it by all, it is 
impossible; for by their [contrarieties] and dif- 

VOL. IV. F 
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^W<eare ferencea they hinder one another, as we see by 
such stuff experience. May it be that some choice ap- 
as dreams p^rences rule and direct the others? This 
^ji» choice must be verified by another choice, the 
second by a third : and so shal we never make 
an end. In few, there is no constant exisiencey 
neither of our beings nor of the olyects. And we, 
and our judgement, and all mortal! things else 
do uncessandy rowle, mrne, and passe away. 
Thus can nothing be certainely established, nor 
of the one, nor of the other ; both the judgeing 
and the judged being in continuall alteration 
and motion. We have no communication with 
being ; for every humane nature is ever in the 
middle betweene being borne and dying ; giving 
nothing of it selfe but an obscure apparence 
and shadow, and an uncertaine and weake 
opinion. And if perhaps you fix your thought 
to take its being ; it would be even, as if one 
should go about to graspe the water : for, how 
much the more he shal close and presse that, 
which by its owne nature is ever gliding, so 
much the more he shall loose what he would 
hold and fasten^ Thus, seeing all things are 
subject to passe jB*om one change to another $ 
reason, which therein seeketh a reall subsistence, 
findes her selfe deceived as unable to apprehend 
any thing subsistent and permanent: forsomuch 
as each thing either commeth to a being, and 
is not yet altogether; or beginneth to dy be- 
fore It be borne. Plato said, that bodies had 
never an existence but indeed a births supposing 
that Homer made fhe Ocean Father, and Thdk 
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Mother of the Grods, thereby to shew us, that Allthisig:s 
all things are in continuall motion, change and ^aT *nd 
variation. As he sayth, a common opinion ^*^^^^ 
amongst all the Philosophers before his time; 
Only Parmenides excepted, who denied any 
motion to be in things of whose power he 
maketh no small accoumpt. Pithagorasy that 
each thing or matter was ever gliding, and labile. 
The Stoicks affirme, there is no present time, 
and that which we call present, is but conjoyning 
and assembling of future time and past. Hera^ 
clttus averreth that no man ever entered twise 
one same river. Epicarmus avoucheth, that who 
ere while borowed any mony, doth not now 
owe it ; and that he who yesternight was bidden 
to dinner this day, commeth to day unbidden ; 
since they are no more themselves, but are become 
others : and that one mortall substance could 
not twise be found in one self estate : for by 
the sodainesse and lightnesse of change, some- 
times it wasteth, and other times it assembleth ; 
now it comes and now it goes; in such sort, 
that he who beginneth to be borne, never comes 
to the perfection of being. For, this being 
borne commeth never to an end, nor ever stayeth 
as being at an end ; but after the seed proceedeth 
continually in change and alteration from one to 
another. As of mans seed, there is first made a 
shapelesse fruit in the Mothers Wombe, then a 
shapen Childe, then being out of the Wombe, 
a sucking babe, afterward he becometh a ladde, 
then consequently a stripling, then a full growne 
man, then an old man, and in the end an aged 
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Nothing: decrepite man. So that age and subsequent 
remains generation goeth eyer undoing and wasting the 

Afutat enim muncU naturam Mitu ictas^ 
Ex alioque aliut status excifere omnia debet y 
Nee manet ulla sui similis res, omnia migrantf 
Omnia commutat natura et vertere eogit, 

-^Jbid. y. 837. 

Of th' universall world, age doth the nature change, 
And all things from one state must to another 

range, 
No one thing like it selfe remaines, all things doe 

passe, 
Nature doth change, and driye to change, each 

thing that was. 

And when we doe foolishly feare a kind 
of deaths when as we have already pst, and 
dayly passe so many others. For, not only 
(as Heraclitus said) the death of fire is a genera- 
tion of ayre ; and the death of ayre, a generation 
of Water : But also we may most evidently see 
it in our selves. The flower of age dieth, 
fadeth and fleeteth, when age comes upon us, 
and youth endeth in the flower of a full growne 
mans age : Child-hood in youth^ and the first 
age, dieth in infancie : and yesterday endeth in 
this day, and to day shall die in to morrow. 
And nothing remmneth or ever continueth in one 
state. For to prove it, if we should ever continue 
one and the same, how is it then, that now we 
re Joyce at one thing, and now at another ? How 
comes it to passe, we love things contrary, or 
we hate them, or we love them, or we blame 
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them ? How is it, that we have different affec- Of the 

tionsy holding no more the same sense in the nature of 

same thought ? For it is not likely, that with- Time 

out alteration we should take other passions, and 

tvhat admtteth alterationsy continueth not the same : 

and if it be not one selfe same, than is it not : 

but rather with being all one, the simple being 

doth also change, ever becomming other from 

other. And by consequence Natures senses are 

deceived and lie falsly; taking what appeareth 

for what is ; for want of truly knowing what it 

is that is. But then what is it, that is indeed ? 

That which is eternall, that is to say, that 

which never had birth, nor ever shall have end ; 

and to which no time can bring change or 

cause alto-ation. For time is a fleeting thing, 

and which appeareth as in a shadow, with the 

matter ever gliding, alwaies fluent, without ever 

being stable or permanent; to whom rightly 

belong these termes. Before and ^/ter : and, it 

Hath beene^ or Shall he. Which at first sight 

doth manifestly shew, that it is not a thing, 

which is; for, it were great sottishnesse, and 

apparent false-hood, to say, that that is which is 

not yet in being, or that already hath ceased 

from being. And concerning these words, Fre^ 

sent, Instant, Even now, by which it seemes, 

that especially we uphold and principally ground 

the intelligence of time ; reason discovering the 

same, dotib forthwith destroy it: for presently 

it severeth it a sunder and divideth it into future 

and past time, as willing to see it necessarily 

parted in two. As much happeneth unto nature, 
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God which is measured according unto time, which 
alone is, measureth her : for no more is there any thing 
ever was, j^ j^^j.^ ^j^^^. remaineth or is subsistent: rather 
^all\e ^^^ things in her are either borne or ready to 
be borne, or dying. By meanes whereof, it 
were a sinne to say of God, who is the only 
that is, that he was or shall be : for these words 
are declinations, passages, or Vicissitudes of 
that, which cannot last, nor continue in being. 
Wherefore we must conclude ; thaf only God is, 
not according to any measure oftimey hut according to 
an immoveable and immutable eternity , not measured 
by timcy nor subject to any declination, iefore lahom 
nothing is, nor nothing shall be after, nor more new 
nor more recent, but one really bang : which by 
one onely Now or Present, jSleth the Ever, and 
there is nothing that truly is, but he alone : With- 
out saying, he hath bin, or he shall be, without 
beginning, and sans ending. To this so religious 
conclusion of a heathen man, I will only adde 
this word, taken from a testimony of the same 
condition, for an end of this lofig and tedious 
discourse which might well furnish me with 
endlesse matter. Oh what a vile and abject thing 
is man (saith he) unlesse he raise hhnselfe above 
humanity / Observe here a notable speech, and 
a profitable desire; but likewise absurd. For 
to make the handfiill greater then the hand, and 
the embraced greater then the arme; and to 
hope to straddle more then our legs length; is 
impossible and monstrous : nor that man should 
mount over and above himselfe or humanity ; for^ 
he cannot see but with his owne eyes, nor take 
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hold but with hia ow&e armes. He shall raise We think 
himselfe up, if it please God extraordinarily to too much 
lend hina his helping hand. He may elevate ^^ 
himselfe by forsaking and renouncing his owne 
meanes, and suiferiiig himselfe to be elevated 
and raised by meere heavenly meanes. It is for 
our Christian faith, not for his Stoicke vertue to 
pretend or aspire to this divine Metamorphosis, 
or miraculous transnuitation. 



Chap. XIII 

Of jndging of others death 

"\X7'HEN we judge of others assurance or 
boldnesse in death, which without all per- 
adventure, is the most remarkeable action of 
humane life, great heed is to be taken of one 
thing, which is, that a man will hardly beleeve 
he is come to that point. Few men die with 
a resolution, that it is their last houre : And no 
wher doth hopes deceit ammuse us more. She 
never ceaseth to ring in our eares, that others 
have beene sicker, and yet have not died ; the 
cause is not so desperate as it is taken ; and 
if the worst happen, God hath done greater 
wonders. The reason is, Aat we make too 
much account of our selves. It seemeth, that 
the generality of things doth in some sort suffer 
for our annullation, and takes compassion of our 
state. Forsomuch as our sight being altered, 
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Days represents unto it selfe things alike; and we 
of old imagiiw, that things faile it, as it doth to them : 
owS ^^ ^^y ^^^ travell by Sea, to whom moan- 
mended ^^°c^ fields, townes, heaven and earth, seeme 

to goe the > same motion, and keepe the same 

course, they doe : 

Provehimur fortUf terr^tque urbesque recedunt, 

— ViRO. Mn. iii. 72. 

We sayling launch from harbour, and 
Behinde our backes leave townes, leave land. 

Who ever saw old age, that commended not 
times past, and blamed not the present, charging 
the world and mens customes with her misery, 
and lowring discontent ? 

Jamque cafut quassans grandis susfirat arator, 
JSr.aim tempora tfmporibta prmentia eonfert 
JPrateritiSf laudai fortunas s^e parcels 
Mtcrepat antiquum genus ut pletate repletum. 

— LucR. ii.li3. 

The gray-beard Plow-man sighes, shaking his 

hoarie head, 
Compares times that are now, with times past 

heretofore^ 
Praises the fortunes of his father long since dead. 
And crackes of ancient men, whose honesty was 

more. 

We entertaine and carry all with us : Whence 
it followeth, that we deeme our death to be 
some great matter^ and which passeth not so 
easily, nor without a solemne. copsultation of 
the Starres^; Tot circa ummi caput tmnultuantes 
Deos^ So many Gods heefmg a stirrt about one 
mans Ufe. And so much the more we thinke it, 
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by how much the more we praise our selves. Seeming; 
What ? should so much learning and knowledge impossi- 
be lost with so great dammage, without the 5^^^' 
Destinies particular care ? A soule so rare and 
exemplar, costs it no more to be killed, then a 
popular and unprofitable soule ? This life, that 
covereth so many others, of whom so many 
other lives depend, that, for his use possesseth 
so great a part of the world and filleth so many 
places, is it displaced as that which holdeth by 
its owne simple string ? No one of us thinkes it 
sufHcient, to be but one. Thence came those 
words of Citsar to his pilot, more proudly 
swolne, then the Sea that threatned him : 

— Italiam si cttlo authore reewas, 
Me pete: sola tibi causa Jute est justa timoriSf 
yectorem non nosse tuum ; perrumpe procellas 
Tuteli. secure met.-^LvCAS. ill 579. 

If Italie thou doe refute with heaven thy g^Ide, 
Turne thee to me : to thee only just cause of feare 
Is that thy passinger thou know'st not: stormie 

tide 
Breake through, secure by guard of me, whom thou 

dost beare. 

And these : 

— cretStjam digna pericula Casar 

Fatis esse suis: tantusque evertere {tSxif) 

Me superit labor esty parva quern puppe sedentem^ 

Tarn magno petiere man. — Ibid, 653. 

Czsar doth now beieeye those dangers worthie are 
Of his set fate ; and saies, doe Gods take so much 

pain 
Me to undoe, whom they thus to assault prepare 
Set in so small a skiffe, in such a surging maine? 
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Of those And this common foppery, that Phahiu for 

who set one whole yeare, bare mourning weedes on his 

about tp forehead for the death of him : 
die well 

IIU etiam extincto mlseratut Casare Romamy 
Cum caput ohscura nitidum ferrugine texit. 

— ViRG. Georg. i. 466. 

The Sunne did pitty take of Rome when Casar dide, 
When he his radiant head in obscure rust did hide. 

And a thousand such, wherewith the world 
suffers it selfe to be so easily conicatcht, deeming 
that our owne interests disturbe heaven, and his 
infinitie is moved at our least actions. Non tanta 
calo socletas nobiscum esty ut nostra fato mortalU 
sit ilk quoque siderum fulgor (Plin. nat» hist, ii. 
c. 8). There is no such societie betweene heaven 
and usy that by our destinie the shining of the 
starres should be mortall as we are. And to 
judge a resolution and constancie in him, who 
though he be in manifest danger, doth not yet 
beleeve it, it is no reason : And it sufiiceth 
not, that he die in that ward, unlesse he have 
directly, and for that purpose put himselfe into 
it: It hapneth, that most men set a sterne 
countenance on the matter, looke big, and speake 
stoutly, thereby to acquire reputation, which if 
they chance to live, they hope to enjoy. Of all 
I have seene die, fortune hath disposed their 
countenances, but not their desseignes. And 
of those which in ancient times have put them- 
selves to death, the choise is great, whether it 
were a sodaine death, or a death having time and 
leasure. That cruell Romane Emperor said of 
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his prisoners, that he would make them feele Prepara- 
death : And if any fortuned to kill himselfe in tioM of 
prison, That fellow hath escaped me (would he 5j *^?f" 
say.) He would extend and linger death, and suicide 
cause it be felt by torments. 

yidimus et toio quamuis in corpore casOf 
NH amma lethale datum^ moremque nefanda 
Durum savitut, pereuntis farcere morii. 

— LucAN. ii. 179. 

And we have scene, when all the body tortur*d lay. 
Yet no stroke deadly giv'n, and that in humane way 
Of tyranny, to spare his death that sought to die. 

Verily, it is not so great a matter, being in 
perfect health, and well setled in mind, for one 
to resolve to kill himselfe : It is an easie thing 
to shew stoutnesse and play the wag before one 
come to the pinch. So that Heliogahalus the 
most dissolute man of the world, amidst his 
most riotous sensualities, intended, whensoever 
occasion should force him to it, to have a daintie 
death. Which, that it might not degenerate from 
the rest of his life, he had purposely caused a 
stately towre to be built, the nether part and 
fore-court whereof was floored with boardes 
richly set and enchased with gold and precious 
stones, from-off which he might headlong throwe 
himselfe downe : He had also caused cordes to 
be made of gold and crimson silke, therewith 
to strangle himselfe: and a rich golden rapier, 
to thrust himselfe through : and kept poison in 
boxes of Emeraldes and Topases, to poison him- 
selfe with, according to the humor he might 
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Deter- haye, to chuse which of these deaths should 
mined please him. 
suiades '^ 

Imfiiger effirtu virtute coaefS. 

— ^»v« 797. Gurio. 
A ready minded gallant, 
And in forst valour valiant. 

Notwithstanding, touching this man, the wan- 
tonnesse of his preparation makes it more likely 
that he would have tinted, had he beene put to 
his trial]. But even of those, who most un- 
dantedly have resolved themselves to the execu- 
tion, we must consider (I say) whether it were 
with a life ending stroke, and that tooke away 
any leasure to feele the effect thereof. For it is 
hard to guesse, seeing life droope away by little 
and little, the bodies-feeling entermingling it 
self with the soules, meanes of repentance being 
offered, whether in so dangerous an intent, con- 
stancie or obstinacie were found in him. In 
Casars civil! warres, Lutius Domtiiu taken in 
Prussia^ having empoysoned himselfe, did after- 
ward rue and repent his deede. It hath hapned 
in our daies, that some having resolved to die, 
and at first not stricken deepe enough, the smart- 
ing of his flesh, thrusting his arme backe, twice 
or thrice more wounded himselfe anew, and yet 
could never strike sufficiently deepe. Whilst 
the arraignement of Plautius Silvanus was pre- 
paring, Urgdama his grandmother, sent him a 
poignard, wherewith not able to kill himselfe 
throughly, he caused his owne servants to cutte 
his veines. AUmciUa in Tiberius time, purposing 
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to kill her selfe, but striking over faintly, gave Not to be 
her enemies leasure to apprehend and imprison dead, but 
her, and appoint her what death they pleased. ^ ^^ ^ 
So did Captaine Demosthenes after his discom- 
fiture in Siciiie. And C. Fimbria having over 
feeblie wounded himselfe, became a sutor to his 
boy, to make an end of him. On the other side, 
Ostoriusy who forsomuch as he could not use his 
'"Owne arme, disdained to employ his servants in 
■4knY other thing but to hold his dagger stifle and 
strongly ; and taking his running, himselfe caried 
U« throaty to its point, and so was thrust through. 
l^^^iM^^ith, it is a meate a man must swallow 
wit^hAlt chewing, unlesse his throate bee frost- 
r^^. And therefore jidrianus the Emperour 
f0At his Physition to marke and take the just 
^mpasse of the mortall place about his pap, 
that so his aime might not faile him, to whom 
he had given charge to kill him. Loe why 
Casar being demanded, which was the death 
he most allowed, answered, the least premeditated^ 
and the shortest. If Casar said it, it is no faint- 
nesse in me to believe it* A short death (saith 
Plinie) is the chief e happe of humane life. It 
grieveth them to acknowledge it. No man can 
be said, to be resolved to die, that feareth to 
purchase it, and that cannot abide to looke upon, 
and out-stare it with open eies. Those which 
in times of execution are seene to runne to their 
end, and hasten the execution, doe it not with 
resolution, but because they will take away time 
to consider the same ; it grieves them not to be 
dead, but to die. 
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Calm- Emori nplo, sed me esse mortuuniy nihil astimo. 

ness of — ^^^' ^''^^•. C^- *• Epicha. 

Socrates I would not die too soone. 

before But care not, when tis doone. 



death 



It is a degree of constancie, unto which I 
have experienced to arive, as those that cast 
themselves into danger, or into the Sea, with 
closed eies. In mine opinion, there is nothing — 
more worthy the noting in Socrates life, theTTT" 
to have had thirty whole daies to ruminatt^ 
his deaths-^decree, to have digested it all th^ 
while, with an assured hope, without disiarep 
or alteration, and with a course of acHgaw^ci 
words, rather eupprest, and loo8e-hangin5^s^^ to 
out-stretched and raised by the weight of anle 
a cogitation. That Pomponius AtticuSy to whojp 
Cicero writeth, being sicke, caused Agrippa \S^ 
Sonne in law, and two or three of his other 
friends to be called for, to whom he said ; that 
having assaid, how he got nothing in going 
about to be cured, and what he did to prolong 
his life did also lengthen and augment his griefe, 
he was now determined to make an end of one 
and other ; intreating them to allow of his de- 
termination, and that by no raeanes, they would 
lose their labour to diss wade him from it* And 
having chosen to end his life by abstinence, hi? 
sicknes was cured by accident ; The remedy he 
had employed to make himselfe away, brought 
him to health againe. The Physitions, and his 
friends, glad of so happy a successe, and re- 
joycing thereof with him, were in the end greatly 
deceived; for, with all they could doe, they 
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were never able to make him alter hi« former Of those 
opinion, saying, that as he must one day passe who go 
that careire, and being now so forward, he ^^^"* 
would remove the care, another time to beginne death ^ 
againe. This man having with great leasure 
apprehended death, is not only no whit dis- 
couraged, when he comes to front it, but reso- 
lutely ^8 upon it: for being satisfied of that, 
for which he was entred the combate, in a 
braverie he thrust lumselfe into it, to see the 
end of it. It is farre from fearing death, to 
goe about to taste and savour the same. The 
histoiie of CUantbes the Philosopher is much 
like to this. His gummes being swolne, his 
PhysittODs p«^waded him to use great absti- 
nence ; having fasted two daies, he was so well 
amended, as they told him he was well, and 
might returne to his wonted course of life. He 
contrarily, having already tasted some sweetnea 
in this fainting, resolveth not to draw backe, 
but finish what he had so well begunne, and 
was so farre waded into. Tullius Marcellinus^ 
a yong Romane Gentleman, willing to prevent 
the houre of his destiny, to ridde himselfe of 
a disease, which tormented him more than he 
would endure, although Physitions promised 
certainely to cure him, howbeit not sodainely; 
called his friends unto him to determine about 
it: some (saith Seneca) gave him that coun- 
sell, which for weakness of heart, themselves 
would have taken : others for flatterie, that 
which they imagined would be most pleasing 
unto him: but a certaine Stoike standing by^ 
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Death of said thus unto him. Ttnle not thy selfe Mar- 
Marcel- cellinuSy as if thou determmedst some weightie 
"^^^ /natter; to live is no such great things thy base 
groomes and [hrute^ beasts live also^ but it is a 
matter of consequence to die bonestly^ wisely and 
constantly. Remember how long it is thou doest 
one same thing, to eate, to dnnke, and sleepe^ to 
drinie, to sleepCy to eate. Wee are ever uncessantly 
wheeling in this endlesse circle. Not only bad 
and intolerable accidents, but the very saciety 
to live, brings a desire of death. Marcellinus 
had no need of a man to counaell, but of one to 
helpe him: his servants were afraid to meddle 
with him ; but this Philosopher made them to 
understand, that familiars are suspected, onely 
when the question is, whether the maisters 
death have beene voluntary : otherwise it would 
bee as bad an example to hinder him, as to kill 
him, forasmuch as, 

Invitum gut servatf idemfacit occidenti. 

— HOR. Art. Poet. 467. 

Who saves a man against his will, 
Doth ev'n as much as he should kill. 

Then he advertized Marcellinus, that it would 
not be unseemely, as fruit or comfets at our 
tables, when our bellies be full, are given unto 
by-standers, so the life ended, to distribute 
something to such as have beene the ministers 
of it. Marcellinus being of a frank and liberal 
disposition, caused certaine summes of mony 
to be divided amongst his servants, and com- 
forted them. And for the rest there needed 
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neither yron nor blood, he undertooke to depart Death 
from this life, not by running from it : Not of Cato 
to escape from death) but to taste it. And to 
have leisure^ to conditipn or bargaine with, death, 
having quit all manner of ndurisnmeht, tW third 
day ensuing, after he had caused himselfe to bf ^ ! re* . : ' 
sprinkled over vmh luke^warme urater, by littlfe - 4 
and litle he consumed away;< and (aiB he said) ''' 
not without some vi^uptuousnesse and f^easure« 
Verily, such as haTe had these faiotings and 
swownings of the heart, which proceed from 
weaknesse, say, that they feele no paine at all 
in them, but rather some pleasure, as (^ a padr 
sage to slecpe and rest. These are premedi^ 
tated, and digested deaths. But that Cato alone, 
may serve to all examples of vertue, it seemeth, 
his good destiny caused that hand wherewith 
he gave himselte the Bitall blow, to be aicke 
and sore: that so hee might have leisure to 
affront dea^ and to emfcnrace it, reenforcing 
his courage! in tiiat danger^ in lieu of mollifies 
ing the isatne. And should I have represented 
him in his proudest state, it should have beene 
all bloody-gored, tearing fais entrailes, and reedr 
ing his gutts, rather then with a sword ia bis 
hand, as did the statuaries of his time^ Poi, 
this second marther,.was much more furious, 
then the first. 



VOL. nr. 
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Chap. XIIII 

Hew t)iat our spirit hindereth it setfe 

Subtle TT is a pleasant imagination, to conceive a 
prefer- X gpirit jnatly ballanced betweene two cqiiall 
*°^^ dcra-es. For> it is not to be doubted, that he 
shall neyer be resolved upon any match : For- 
lomuch as the application and choise brings an 
inequality of prise: And who should place us 
betweene a Bottle of wine, and a Gammon of 
Bacon, with an equall appetite to eat and drinker 
doubtlesse there were noe remedy, but to die of 
thirst and of hunger. To provide against this 
inconvenient, when the Stoikes were demanded, 
whence the election of two indifferent things 
commeth into our soule (and which causeth, 
that from out a great number of Crownes or 
Angelh we rather take one then another, when 
there is no reason to induce us to preferre any 
one before others) they answer, that this n[K>tion 
of the soule is extraordinarie and irregular, com- 
-mkig into us by a strange^ accidental! and casuall 
impdston^ In my opinion, it might rather be 
said, that nothing is presented unto us, wherein 
there is not some difference^ how light so ever 
it bee : And that either to the sight, or to the 
feeling, there is ever some choise, which tempt- 
eth and drawes us to it, though imperceptible 
and not to bee distinguished. In like manner, 
hee that shall presuppose a twine-thrid equally 
strong all-through, it is impossible by all impossi- 
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bilitie that it breake, for, where would you have This 
the flaw or breaking to beginne ? And at once alone 
to breake in all places together, it is not in ^^?2* 
nature. Who should also adde to this, the is^othine 
Geometricall propositions, which by the cer- sure 
tainety of their demonstrations, conclude, the 
contained greater then the containing, and the 
centre as great as his circumference : And that 
finde two lines uncessantly approaching one unto 
another, and yet can never meete and joyne 
together : And the Philosophers stone, and 
quadrature of the circle, where the reason and 
the effects are so opposite: might peradventure 
draw thence some argument to salve and helpe 
this bold speech of Pliny ; Solum certuniy mhil 
esse certiy et homtne nihil miserius aut superlnus 
(Plin. nat. hist. ii. c. 7). This onely is sure^ 
that there is nothing sure ; and nothing more miser^ 
able J and yet more arrogant then man. 



Chap. XV 

That our desires are encreased by difficultie 

T^HERE is no reason but hath another con- 
"*■ trary unto it, saith the wisest party of 
Philosophers. I did erewhile ruminate upon 
this notable saying, which an ancient writer 
alleageth for the contempt of life. No good 
can bring us any pleasure^ except that^ agmnst 
whose losse we are prepared: In nquo est^ 
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'Rare- dolor amtssa ret, et timor amttends (Sen. Episi. 

nesse xcviii.), Sorrow for a thing lost, and feare of 

,.«. *^ losing ity are on an even ground. Meaning to 

^ gaine thereby, Uiat the fruition of life cannot 

perfectly be pleasing unto us, if we stand in 

any feare to lose it. A man might nevertheles 

say on the contrary part, that we embrace and 

claspe this good so much the harder, and with 

more affection, as we perceive it to be lesse sure, 

and feare it should be taken from us. For, 

it is manifestly found, that as fire is rouzed up 

by the assistance of cold, even so our will is 

whetted on by that which doth resist it. 

Si nunquoM Danaen habuistet ahtnea turrit^ 
Nott ettet Danae tU Jone facta parens. 

— Ovm. Am. ii. El. xix. 27 

If Danae had not beene clos'd in brazen Tower, 
Jvoe had not closM with Danae in golden shower. 

And that there is nothing so naturally oppo- 
site to our taste, as satiety, which comes from 
ease and facility, nor nothing that so much sharp- 
eneth it, as rarenesse and difficulty. Omnium 
rerum voluptas ipso quo debet fugare periculo crescit. 
The ddight of ail things encreaseth by the dof^er, 
whereby it rather should terrifie them that affect it. 

Gatla nega ; satiatur amotf nisi paudia torquent. 

— Mart. iv. Epig, xxxvlii, i. 

Good wench, deny, my love is cloied, 
Unlesse joyes grieve, before enjoyed. 

To keepe love in breath and longing, Lycurgus 
ordained, that the maried men of Lacedemonia 
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might nerer converse with their wives, but by giveth 
steahh, and that it should be as great an impu- ^steeme 
tation and shame to finde them laid together, 2^L-» 
at if they were found lying with others. The 
difficulty of assignations or matches appointed, 
the danger of being surprised, and the shame of 
ensuing. to morrow, 

— et languor, et siUntium, 
Et latere petUus hmo spiritiu. — Hoft. Bpo. xi. 13. 
And whispering voice, and languishment, 
And breath in sighes from deepe sides sent, 

are the things that give relish and tartnesse to 
the sawce. How many most laciviously-plea- 
sant sports, proceed from modest and shamefast 
manner of speech, of the daliances and workes 
of love \ Even voluptuousnesse seekes to pro- 
voke and stirre it selfe up by smarting. It is 
much sweeter when it itcheth, and endeared 
when it gauleth. The curtezan Flora was wont 
to say, that she never lay with Pompey^ but she 
made him carry away the markes of her teeth. 

Qjtnd petiere, premmnt arete yfaciuntque dolorem 
Corporis y et dentet inlidimt sipe lahellu: 
Et ttimuli suhsunt, qui instigant Uedere id ipsum 
Quodc$tmque est^ rabies unde illi germina surgunt, 

— LucR. iv. 1070. 

So goes it every where : Rarenesse and difficulty 
givetb esteeme unto things. Those of marca 
d*Ancona in Itdyy make their vowes, and goe 
on pilgrimage rather unto James in Gaiiciqy 
and those of Galicia rather unto our Lady of 
Loreto, {n the Cpuntry of jLit^e, they make 
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For- mdr* account of the Bathes oi Luca; and they 
bidden of Tuscany esteeme the Baths of Spawe more 

fruit ijj^ i^gjj. owne: In Rome the Fence-achooks 
are ever foil of French-men, when few Romans 
come unto them. Great Cato^ as well as any 
else, was even cloied and distasted with his 
wife, so long as she was his owne, but when 
another mans, then wished he for her, and would 
faine have lickt his fingers at her. I have 
heretofore put forth an old stalion to soile, who 
before did no sooner see or smell a Mare, but 
was so lusty, that no man could rule him, nor 
no ground hold him ; ease and ^cilitie, to come 
to his owne when he list, hath presently quailed 
his stomacke, and so cloyed him, that he is 
weary of them : But toward strange Mares, and 
the first that passeth by his pasture, thjere is no 
hoe with him, but suddenly he retumes to his 
old wonted neighings, and furious heate. Our 
appetite doth contemne and passe over what he 
hath in his free choise and owne po8Session,UO 
runne after and pursue what he hath not. 

Trofuvolat in me^ posltaf etfugientia cafttd, 

— HoR. Ser, i. Sat. ii. 107. 

It over flies what open lies, 
Pursuing onely that which flies. 

To forbid us any things is the ready way to make 
Us lor^for it. 



i tu MTvare puellam 
Indpis, mdpkt deimere efse mea. 

— Ovid. Am. ii. El, xixi 47. 
If you beffiu uot your wench to enshrine, 
She will begin to leave off to be nrine. 
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And to leave it altogether to our will, ie but Sftktj 

to breede dislike and contempt in us ; So that T?^®Jj 

kf tvant^ and to haw itorcy hradeth on^ jelfo tame "*''**^ 
incoHvememce* 

Tibi quod fuperest^ mifu quod desitf dolet. 

— Ter. FAor, act. i. see. 3. 

You grieve because you have to much ; 
It griey's me that I have none such. 

Wishing and injoybg trouUe us both alike. 
The rigor of a mistris is yrkesome, but ease and 
facility (to say true) much more; forasmuch as 
discontent and vexation proceed of the estima- 
tion we have of the thing desired, which sharpen 
love, and set it afire : Whereas Satiety Begets 
distaste i It is a dull, blunt, weary, and drou^sy 
passion. 

81 qua voUt rigman'dmt tfntmmat am^^tUvt' . • , • 
-^Qfid, Am^ ii. EL xix. 33. 

If any list long to b^r<e sway, 
Scorne she her lover^ ere she play. . 



Bk hodie vemiet, si qua uegavU heri, 

— Prop. ii. EL xiv. 19. ' 

Lovers, your lovers scorne, contemne, delude, 

deride ; 
So will shee come to day, that yesterday denied. ' 

Why did Pcf^a drnut to maake the beauties 
of hef fa<ier but to endeaie them; to her Ipvecs ? 
Why are thofte beautiet vailed down« to the 
heeles, which ati desive to shew, which aU^wirfi 
to see ? Whf doe tiief cofier with so jonoy i^. 
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W^tHfeifil bne ovet^ another^ thosie parts, where chiefly x:on- 
coquetiy 8i8teth our pleasure and theirs ? Atid to what 
ptirpose serre those baricadoes, and verdugalles, 
wherewith our women arme their flankes^ but to 
allure our appetite, and enveagle us to them by 
putting us oflr ? 

Etfufft ad^talwety et te cuj^it anit videri, 

— ViRO. Buco, EcL iii* 65. 

She to the willow's runs to hide, 
Yet gladly would she first be spide. 

tnterdum tunica duxH o^erta moram, 

— Pro. ibid. Eleg, xvV'6. 

She covered with her cote in play, 
Did sometime make a short delay.' 

A¥heret& serves this mayden-like bashfulnesse, 
this wilfull quaintnesse, this severe countenance, 
this seeming ignorance of those things, which 
they know bet^ than our selves^ that goe about 
to Instruct them, but to encrease a desire, and 
endeare a longing in us, to vanquish, to gour- 
mandize, and at our pleasure, to dispose all this 
squeamish ceremonie, and all these peevish ob- 
stacles? For, it is not only a delight, bat a 
glory to besot and debauch this dainty and nice 
sweetnesse, and thi^ infantine bashfullnesse, and 
to subject a marble and, ^tex^^ gravity to the 
niercy of our flame. It is a glory (say they) 
to trhimph over modesty, chastity atid temper- 
ance r and who disswadeth Ladies from these 
parts, betraieth both them and himselfe. ]t h 
to'bb supposedy that their- heart yerneth for 
"terei that the tonnd of our ulrDrdet, wpundeth 
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the pocity of tbeir eares, for which they hate Wjufare 
us, and with a forced constraint, agree to with- is the life 
stand our importunitie. Beauty with all her 2ft^% 
might, hath not wherewith to give a taste of ^ 
her selfe without these interpositions. See in 
ItalUf wher pEiost* and of the ^nest beauty is to 
be sold, how it is forced to seek other strange 
meanes and suttle devises, arts and tricks, to 
yeeld her selfe pleasing and acceptable : and yet 
in good sooth, doe what it can, being venal and 
common, it remaineth feeble, and is even lan- 
guishing. E*om as in vertue^ of two equall effects^ 
nve hold that the fairest y and worthiest ^ wherein 
cure proposed more lets^ and which affbrdeth greater 
hazards. It is an effect of Gods providence, to 
suffer his holy Church, to be vexed and tur- 
moyled as we see, with so many troubles and 
stormes, to rouze, and Awaken by this opposition 
and strife the godly and religious soules, and 
raise them from out a lethall security, and stupi- 
fied slumber, wherein so long tranquillity had 
plunged them. If we shall counterpoize the 
losse we hiave had, by the number of those, that 
have stmyed out of the right way, and the.proHt 
that atcrueth unto us, by having taken hart of 
grace, and by reason of combate raised our 
zeale, andforcet^; I wot not whether the profit 
doth ^(Surmount .the losse. We thought to tie 
the bond of our. manages the faster, by remov- 
ing all meanes to dissolve them; but by how 
much ^ster, that of constraint hath b^ tied, so 
much more h^th that of our will ^pd affection 
bin slacked ai^ loosed^ Whereas on the cop- 
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Too trary side, that, which so long timle held manages 
vindictive in honour and safty in Rome^ was the liberty to 

ment^n- ^^^^^'^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^**^* '^^'^7 ^^P* *^^^'' "^^^ 

demned ^^^ better, forsomuch as they might leave them ; 

and when divorces might freely be had, there 

past five hundred 3rear8 and more, before any 

would ever make use of them. 

(2*^ ^*^i 'figra^m art, quod rum licet , meriw urit. 
— Ovid. Am, ii. El. xix. 3. 

What we may doe, doth iitde pleases 
It woormes us more, that hath lesse ease. 

To this purpose might the opinion of an 
aincient Writer be adjoyned; that torments do 
rather encourage vices, than suppresse them; 
that they beget not a care of well-doing, which 
is the worke of reason and discipline, but only 
a care not to be surprized in doing evilL 

Latius excisa ffstit contagia serpunt. 

Th' infection qf the plaeue nigh spent 
And rooted out, yet farmer went. 

I Wot not whether it be true, but tins I know 
by experience, that policie was never found to 
be reformed that way. The order and regi- 
ment of manners ciependeth of some other 
meane. The Greeke stories make mention of 
the Agrippians, neighbouring upon Scitkiay who 
live without any rod or staf^ of o^nce, where 
not onely, no man undertakes to buckle with 
any other man, but whosoever can but save 
himselfe, there (by reason of their vertue and 
sanctity of life) it aOB h were in a Sanotnary: 
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And DO man dares so much as touch faim. Bado- 
Many have recourse to them, to attone and take sures 
up quarrels and differences, which arise amongst ff^ ^^ 
men else where. There is a Nauon, where the 
inclosures of Gardens and Fields they intend 
to keep several], are made with a seely twme 
of ootlen, which amongst diem is found to be 
more safe and fast, then are our ditches and 
hedges. Furem stgnata sotttcifantj Aperta effraC" 
tortus prattrit (Sen. Eput. Ixix.). Things 
sealed up soUcke a thufe to hreake them open: 
Whereas a common burglayer will passe by 
quietly things that Re open. Amongst other 
meanes, ease and ^cilicy doth haply cover and 
fence my house from the violence of civill 
wares: Inclosure and fencing drawe on the 
enterprise; and distrust, the offence; I have 
abated and weakned the souldiers designe, by 
taking hazard and all meanes of military glory 
from their exploite, which is wont to serve 
them for a title, and stead them for an excuse. 
What is performed couragiously, at what time 
justice ii^ dead, and law hath not her due 
course, is ever done honorably. I yeeld them 
the conquest of my house dastardly and trech- 
erous. It IS never shut to any that knocketh. 
It hath no o^r guardian or provision but a 
Porter, as an ancient cuAiome, and used cere- 
mony, who serveth not so much to defend my 
gate, as to o^r it more decently and courteously 
t6 all cdmmers. I have nor watch nbr send- 
nell^ but what the 6«t»rr<es keepe for mee; T4iat 
Gemlenffisln % mudi to hlame, whcT makes a 
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Mofi* shew to stand upoa his guarde, except he be 

taigne's very strong jiodeed. Who so is open on one 

^^^cSItfS ''^^* ** ®^ every where* Oqr Forefathers 

^*'*^'^' never dr^med on building, of frontire Townes 

or Castles. 

The meanea to assaile, (I meane without 
battery^ and troopes of armed men) and. to 
surprise our houses encrease daily beyond the 
meanes of garding or defendiQg, Mens wit^ 
are generally exasperated and whetted on that 
way* An invasion concerneth all, the defence 
none but the rich* Mine was sufficiently strong, 
according to the times when it was made. I 
have since added nothing unto it that way ; and 
I would feare, the strength of it should turne 
against my selfe. Seeing a peaceable time will 
require we shall unfordfie them. It is dangerous 
not to be able to recover them againe, and, it is 
hard for one ^o be assured of them^ For, con- 
cerning intestine broilesi your owne servant may 
be oi that faction you stand in feaie of. And 
whpre religion aerveth for a pretence, even 
alliances aod consanguinitie become mistrustfull 
under colour of justice* Como^n rents cannot 
entertaitie our private garisons. They ahould 
all be consumed. We have not wherewith, oor 
are wee able to doe it, without ou^ app^qrent 
ruiiiye, pr. more incommpdioualy, and tfcei:ewiUi<i> 
all injuriously, without the. coinmon peoples de- 
8truction» The state of my losse-skj^d not bee 
much worae. And if you chance to be; a Joqtec, 
^ottt o^ae tftiends are i^eaoUer to a^cuae^ your 
improvidence and . , vEiihedineiie. th^ ^ ta < moaoe 
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you, and excuse your ignorance and carelesse- from the 
nesse, concerning the offices belonging to your public 
profession. That so many strongly - garded ^'^"'^ 
houses have beene lo8t» whereas mine continueth 
still, makes me suspect they were overthrowne, 
onely because they were so diligently garded. 
It is that which aftoordeth a desire, and minis- 
treth a pretence to the assailant. All gards 
beare a shew of warre ; which if God be so 
pleased may light upon me. But so it is, I 
will never call for it. It is my sanctuary or 
retreate to rest my selfe from warres. I en- 
dcYour to free this corner from the pubKcke 
storme, as I doe another comer in my soule. 
Our warre may change forme, and multiply and 
diyersifie how and as long as it list $ but for my 
selfe I never stirre. Amongst so many bari- 
caded and armed houses j none but my selfe (as 
farre ^ I know) of my quality, hath meerely 
trusted the protection of his unto the heavens s 
for I never removed neither plate, nor hang- 
ings, nor rtiy evidences. I wiH neither feafre, 
nor save my selfe by halfes. If a full acknow- 
ledgement purchaseth the fevour of God, it 
shall last me for ever unto the end : If not, 
I have continued long enough, to make my 
coiltinuanfee remarkeaWe, and worthy the regis- 
tring. What? Is not thirtie yeares a goodly 
time ? ' 
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Chap. XVI 

Of Gloty 

Glory npHERE is both namet an<i the thing: the 
'if ^^S name, is a voice which noteth, and signi-> 

alone ^^^ ^^^ thing: the name, is neitiier part of 
thing nor of substance: it is a stranger-piece 
joyned to the thing, and from it. G<xl who in 
and by himselfe is all fulnesse, and the type of 
all perfection, cannot inwardly be augmented or 
encreased : yet may his name be encreased and 
augmented, by the blessing and praise, which 
we give unto his exteriour workes; which 
praise and blessing since we cannot incorporate 
into him, forsomuch as no accession of good 
can be had unto him, we ascribe it unto his 
name, which is a part without him, and the 
neerest unto him. And that is the reason 
why glory and honour appertaincth to God only^ 
And there is nothing so repugnant unto reason, 
as for us to goe about to purchase any for 
our selves : For, being inwardly needy and de- 
fective, and our essence imperfect, and ever 
wanting amendment, we ought only labour 
about that. We are all hollow and empty, 
and it is not with breath and words we should 
fill our selves. We have need of a more solide 
substance to repaire our selves, jin hunger 
starved man migit be thought most single f rather 
to provide himselfe of a faire garment y then of a 
good meales^meate : We must runne to that. 
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which most concerneth U8. Gloria m excelsts The evil 
Deo^ et m terra pax bormrubut (Luke iL 14) : of flattery 
Glory be to God on bigb^ and peace in earth 
amongst men; As say our ordinary prayers. 
We are in great want of beautie, health, wise- 
dome, vertue and such like essentiall parts. 
Exteriour ornaments may be sought for when 
we are once provided of necessary things. 
Dirinitie doth very amply and pertinently treate 
of this subject, but I am not very conversant 
with It. Chrysippus and Diogenes have beene 
the first, and most constant authors of the con- 
tempt of glory. And amongst all sensualities, 
they said, there was none so dangerous, nor so 
much to be avoided, as that which commeth 
unto us by the approbation of others. Verily 
experience makes us thereby feele, and undergoe 
many damageable treasons. Nothing so much 
empoisoneth Princes as Jlattery : Nor nothing 
whereby the wicked minded gaine so easie 
credit about them; nor any enticement so fit» 
nor pandership $0 ordinary to corrupt the 
chastity of women, then to feed and entertaine 
them wkh their praiaes. The first enchant- 
ment the Syrens employed to deceive Ulisses^ 
is of this nature. 

Dgca vers noiu^ deca^ o treslouabU Ulisse, 

Et le plus grand honneur dant la Grece Jleurisie, 

Tume to us, to us turne, Ulisses thrice-renowned, 
The principal! renowne wherewith all Greece is 
crowned. 

Philosophers said, that ail the worlds glory de~ 
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Hide served nof^ that a man of <oistd»me sbmtld $o 
j^^J much as stretch forth his finger to acquire it. 

Gloria quantaiihet quid erit, si gloria tantum est? 

— JuvEN. Sat, vH. 8 1. 

Never so glorious name, 
What ist, be it but fame ? 

I say for it alone : for it drawet nutoj com- 
modities after it, by which it may yccld it tclfe 
desirable : It purchaseth us good will : It makes 
us lesse exposed to others injuries and o£Sbn<^d8y 
and such like things. It Avas also one of the 
principall decrees of Epicurus : for, that pre- 
cept of his Sect, Hn» Thy Life, which for- 
bideth men to meddle with publike charges and 
negotiations, doth also necessarily presuppose 
that a man should despise glory : which is an 
approbation the world makes of those actions 
we give evidence of. He that bids us to hide 
our life, and care bnt for our sdves, and would 
not have us know of others, would also. have us 
not to be honoured and glorified -therby; So 
doth he counsel Idomenetu^ by no meanes to 
order his actions, by the vulgar opinion and 
publike reputation 2 unlesse it be to avoide other 
accidental! incommodities, which the contempt 
of men might bring unto him. Those dis- 
courses are (in mine advise) very true and 
reasonable : But I wot not how, we are double 
in our selves, whiqh is the cause, that wh^t we 
beleeve, we beleeve it not, and cannot rid our 
selves of that, which we condemne. Let us 
consider the last Words of Epicurufiy dnd which 
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he speaketh as he is dying: they :ai!e iiotible' Letter bf 

and worthy such a Philosopher: but! yet th^y Epteanis 

hare some bsidge of his names commeixbtioiiSy 

and of the humour which by his precepts he 

had disavowed. Behold here a letter^ which ■ 

he endited a fittle before he yeelded up tike 

ghost* Epicurus to Hermachus beahh arid 

gretHng i Whiht I patted the happy y and e^en 

the iaet day of my life I writ thie, aceompoMid 

nevertheletie noith twch paitte in my bladder land 

angmth in my eniraUsy that nothing can he addid 

to the greainesse of it ; yet wot it rtcompencedf 

with the pUaturey whkh the remtmhratiee of my 

inventions and discourses brought unto my soule.- 

Now as reqmreth the c^ectimy which even from^ 

the infancie thou hast home me a$td Phihsophyy t 

embrace the protection of MetrodorUs w6«ir chiU 

dren : Loe here his letter* And which makes^ 

me interpret, that the pleasure which in his 

soule he saith to feele of his inrentions, doth 

in some sort respect the reputation, which after 

his death hee thereby hoped to attaine, is the 

ordinance of his last .will and testament, by 

which he willeth, that Aminomachus and T/mo- 

crates his heires, should for the celebration of 

his birth-day every month of January supply 

all such charges as Hermachus should appoint: 

And also for the expence he might be at upon 

the twentieth of every Moone for the feasting 

and entertainment of the Philosopfa<h^ his fetai- 

liar friends, who in the honour of his memorie 

and of Metrodarus should meete together. ' Car- 

neades hath beene chiefe of the contrary opinion, 

VOL. IV. H 
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Virtfte !aiid faath maintained, tbat glory was in it selfe 
tfwfc^t to -bee -dwiredjiCfcn as we embrace otir post- 
^^^ ^^*'"®* ^ tbeinselws, having neither knowledge 
nor joTiscance of them* This opinion hath not 
missed to be more commlonly followed^ as are 
ordinarily thoie, that fit molt and come nearest 
our incliAattons. jiristotU amongst externall 
goods yeeldeth the first ranke unto it: And 
airoideth as two extreame vices, the immo* 
deration, either in seekingy or avoiding it. I 
beleeve, that had we the bookes which Cicero 
writ iipoQ this subject^ we should heare strange 
matters of^him; &ir ht was so fond in this pas- 
sion^ as had he dared, he would (as^ I thinke) 
have easily Hdne into the excesse, that others 
fell in; which is, that even vertue was not 
to be desired^ but for the honour, which ever 
waited on it : 

Ctlata virtiu». 

— MoR. Car. iv. Od. ix. 29. 

There is but Uttle difference betweene, 
. Vertue conceald, unskilfulnesse unaeene. 

Which is so false an opinion, as I am vexed 
it could ever enter a mans understanding that 
had the honour to beare the name of a Philo- 
sopher.. If that were true, a man needed not to 
be vevtuous but in publike : and we should never 
need to keepe the soules operations in order and 
rule, which is the true seate of vertue, but only 
so muQh as they .might come to the knowledge 
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ofotkers. Doth then nothing else belong unto Legal 
it, but craftily to faile, and subdlly to cozen ? virtue in- 
If thou knowew a Serpent to be hidden in any sufficient 
place (saith Cameadei) to which, he by whose 
death thou hopest to reape commodity^ goeth 
unawares to sit upon, thou committest a wicked 
act if thou wame him not of it : and so much 
the more, because thy action should be knowne 
but to thy selfe. If we take not the law of 
welniotiig from our selves : If impumty be 
justice in u»; to how many kindes 01 trechene 
are we daily to abandon our selres? That 
which Sp* Piduems did, fatthfiiUy to restOTe the 
riches which G. Piotius had committed to his 
only trust and secrecie, and as my selfe hare 
done often ; I thhike not so commendable, as I 
would deeme it execrable, if we had not done 
it* And I thinke it beneficiall we should in 
our daies be mindfiill of PidfRus Sexrikus Rufus 
his example, whom Cicero accuseth that he had 
received a great inheritance against his con^ 
science : Not only repugnant, but agreeing with 
the lawes. And M. Cras'susy and Q. H&rten^ 
smty who by reason of their authority and might, 
having for certaine Quidities been called by a 
stranger to the succession of a forged will, that 
so he might make his share good : they were 
pleased not to be partakers of his forgery, yet 
refused not to take some profit of it: Very 
closely had they kept themselves under the 
countenance of the accusations, vritnesses and 
lawes^ Mumrutint Deum se habere tettemy id 
est (tu ^0 arbiiror) mentem suanu Let ihem 
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What is remember they heeoe God to wttnesUy that u^ {as 
^niorc / construe it) their owne tmnde, Vtrtue is a 
^^iS« *^^ ftt^ frivolous thingy if it draw her ^om^ 
fame? ff^ndation from glory. In vaine should we 
auempt to make her keepe her rancke apart, 
and 80 should we disjoyne it from fortune : for. 
What is more casuall then reputation P Prcfecio 
fortuna in omni re domnatur : Ea res cuncias ex 
Rbidine magis quam ex vero celehrat obscvrai^ 
que. Fortune govemeth in ^ things, and -either 
advanceth or abaseth them rather by frovuard 
disposition, then upright jm^ement. To make 
actions to be knowne and seene, is the meere 
worke of fortune. It is chance that applieth 
glory unto us, according to her temeritie. I 
have often seene it to goe befoire desert; yea 
and many times to out-goe merit by very muclu 
He that first bethought himselfe of the resem- 
blance betweene shadow and glory, did better 
then he thought of* They are exceed^g vaine 
things. It also often goeth before her body, 
and sometimes exceeds by much in length. 
Those who teach Nobility to seeke in valour 
nothing but honour : Quasi non sit homestum 
quod nobiRtatum non sit ; As though it were not 
honest, except it were ennobled t What gaine they 
by it? But to instruct them never to hazard 
themselves, imlesse they be teene of others; 
and to -be very heedy, whether such witnesses 
are by, that may report newes of their valour, 
whereas a thousand occasions, to doe well are 
daily offered, and no man by to marke thera ? 
How many notable pardcubr aotioDs, are buried 
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m the throng of a Battell? Whosoever am- Mon- 

museth himselfe to controle others, in so con- teigfne's 

fused a hurly-burly, is not greatly busied about "^? * 

1 "'1 it ** . •' • » , « Quiet one 
It: and producedi the testimony wmch he ^ 

giveth of his fellowes proceedings or exploits 
against himselfe. Vera et sapiens amrm magni^ 
tudoy honesium iUudquod maxlme naturam sequhur, 
in faetis positum^ non in gloria jiuScat. A true 
and wise magnanimitie esfeemeth that honestjy 
'which espedmly followeth Nature^ to consist in 
good attionsy cmd not in glory. All the glory I 
pretend in my life, is, that I have Kved quietly. 
Quietly not according to Metrodoriusy ArcesUasy 
or Arist^pusy but acording to my selfe. Since 
Philosophie could never Snd any way for tran- 
-<|uility, that might be generally good, let every 
man in his particular seeke for it To whom are 
Casar and Akscander beholding for that infinite 
greatnes of their renowne, but to fortune? How 
many men hath she suppressed in the beginning 
of their progresse, of whom we have no know- 
ledge at all, who bare the same courage that 
others did, if the ill fortune of their chance had 
not staid them even in the building of their en- 
terprises? Amongst so many and so extreame 
dangers (to my remembrance) I never read, that 
Csiar received any hurt. A thousand have 
dyed in lesse danger, than the least of those 
he escafped. Many worthy exploits and excel- 
lent deedes must be lost, before one can come 
to any good. A man is not alwaies upon the 
top or the breach, nor in the front of an army, 
in the sight of his Grenerall, as upon d stage. 
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< Our A man may be surpriaed betweene a hedge and 
g^lory is a ditch. A man is sometimes put to his sodaine 
^^ *^Af ®^^> ^ ^^ ^'y ^** fortune against a Hens- 
S?con- roost, to ferret out foure seely shotte out of some 
science' barne, yea and sometimes straggle alone from his 
troupes ; and enterprise, according as necessity 
and occasion ofFereth it selfe. And if it be 
well noted (in mine advice) it will be found, 
and experience doth teach it, that the least 
blazoned occasions, are the most dangerous ; and 
that in our late home-warres, more good men 
have perished in slight and little importing occa- 
sions, and in contention about a small cottage, 
than in worthy atchievements, and honourable 
places. Who so thinketh his death ill em- 
ploied, except it be in some glorious exploit, 
or famous attempt, in lieu pf dignifying his 
death, he happily obscureth his life: Suifering 
in the meane time many just and honQr->a6RK>rd- 
ing oportunities to escape, wherein he might and 
ought adventure himselfe. And all just occa- 
sions are glorious enough ; his owne conscience 
publishing them sufficiently to all men. Gloria 
nostra est testimonium conseienti^t nostra (2 Cor, 
i, 1 2., Aug. Hom* xxxv. ) : Our glory is the 
testimony rf our conscience. He that is not an 
honest man, but by that which other men know 
by him, and because he shall the better be 
esteemed, being knowne to be so, that will not 
do well but upon condition his vertue may come 
to the knowledge of men ; such a one is no man 
from whom any great sendee may be drawee, or 
good expected. 
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Crtdo th* U reiH £ f$ul wrm, cose i^^QttktUi 

Faceut degnt tU tentrnt ioiUo^ iHMttt the 

Ma fur in* a quel tempo si mueosef rt^Mtfd 

CAe Hon e colpa mta s* Aor* non le conto, Of ^ell* 

Per eke Orlando afar* opre virtuose dolnfif 

Piu iJ^ a marralepoi umpre era pronto^ 
Nt matfu 9leum* dt U suoifaUi e^prfseo^ 
Senon quando hebbe l tettimonii appresto, 

— Ariost. Orl, can. xi. stan. 81. 

J giiesae, he of that winter all the rest 
Atchiev*d exploits, whereof to keepe account, 
But they untill that time were so supprest, 
As now my fault tMs not, them not to count, 
Because Orlando erer was more prest 
To doe, than tell deeds that might all sunnount 
Nor was there any of his deeds related 
Unlesse some wltnesse were associated. 

A man must goe to warres for his d^Toirs 
sake, and expect this recompence 6f k, whidh 
cannot faile all worthy actions, how secret sd- 
ever; no not to rertuous thoughts: It is the 
contentment that a w^l disposed conscience 
receiveth in it selfe, by well doings A man 
must be valiant for himselfe and for the ad- 
vantage he hath to have his courage placed in 
a constant and assured seate, tb withstand all 
assaults of fortune. 

Virtus repuba meseia sorSits^ 

IntamnaAs fulgit komribust 

Nee sumit aut ponit secures 

Arbitrio popularis aur€. — HoR. Car, Hi. Od. ii. 17 

Vertue unskUPd to take repulse that's base, 

In undefiled honors clearely shines, 

At the dispose of peoples airy grace 

She signes of honor tftk's not, nor resfgnes. 
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tJSMiy'-Df It is not only for an exterior shew or osten- 
estftun- tation, that our soule must play her part, but 
"•^ *** inwardly within our selves, where no eyes shine 
''/'■.• but ours: There it doth shroud us from the 
feare of death, of sorrowes and of shame: There 
it assureth lis, from the losse of our children, 
friends and fortunes; and when oportunitie is 
ofFerd, it also leades us to the <langers of warre. 
Non emolumento nRquo^ sed ipsius honestdtii decore 
(Cic. Fin.\J)\ Not for any advantage^ hut for 
the grac^ulnes 4>f honestie U seife. This benefit 
is much greater, and more worthie to be wished 
and hoped, then honor and glory, wWch is 
nought but a favorable judgement that is made 
of us. We are often driven to empanell and 
sel^ ^ juf y of twelve ipfsn out of a whole 
CQontrie to de|;ermine of an acre of land : And 
the judgeoji^nt oJ[ our jncIin;^tions and actions 
(th^ weightiest and hardest matter, that is) we 
r^ferre it to the idle breath of the vaine voice of 
the common sort a^d base raskalitie, which is 
the mother of ignorance,. of injustice, and incon- 
.stancj^- Is it reason to ma)c,e the life of a wise 
,mai; depend on th^ judgement of fooles^? j4n 
qutdquam stultiusj quam quos itngtdjos contemnas, 
eos allquld putare esse unlversos ? (-^lian. Var, 
Hist, ii. c. i). // there any thing more foolish ^ 
then to thtnke that al together they are oughts^ 
whom every one singfe you would set at noughts ? 
Whosoever aimeth to please them, hath never 
done : It is a But, that hixh neither forme nor 
holdfast. Nil tarn inastimalnle est, quam antmi 
multitudmis: Nothing Is sa. incomprehensible to 
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he jutt waUdy as thi mndes of the multitude, applause 
Demetrius said merrily of the common peoples of the 
voice, that he made no more reckoning of that °*>»ltitude 
which issued from out his mouth above, then of 
that which came from a homely place below ; and 
saith moreover : Ego hoc judico^ si quando turpe 
non sity tamen non esse non turpe^ quum id a 
multitudine laudetur (Cic. Fin. Bon. ii.) : Thus 
I esteeme ^fityifofit selfe it he not dishonesty yet 
can It not hut he dishonesty when it is applauded Ufy\ 
the many. No art, no mildnesse of spirit might 
direct oar steps to follow so stragling and dis- 
ordered a guide. In this breathie confusion of 
bruites> and frodiy Chaos of reports and of vulgar 
opinions, which still push us on, no good course 
can be established. Let us not propose so flee- 
ing and so wavering lan end unto our selves. 
Let us constantly follow reason: And let the 
vulgar approbation follow us that way. If it 
please s And as it depends all on fortune, we 
have no law to hope for it, rather by any other 
way then by that. Should I not follow a strait 
path for its straightnesse, yet would I do it 
because experience hath taught me, that in the 
end, it is the happiest and most profitable. Dedit 
hoc providentid hominiius munus, ut honesia magis 
juvareht. Mans providence hath given him this 
gijiy that honest things should more delight and 
availe him. Thie ancient Sailer said thus to 
Neptune in a great stornie, Oh God^ thou shalt 
rave me.if thouplease, if not, thou shalt lose me; 
y^t will I keepe my helme still fast. I have, in 
my daies, seene a thousand [miide]^ mungrell and 
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Too ambiguous meoy and whom no man thought to 

Ttmch be more worldly-wise than my selfe, loaee them- 

^^^^ . selves, where I have saved my selfe. 
praise -^ 

Jiiti successu poste earere dolos. 

—Ovid. Ep'ut. Penel, v. i8. 

I smiid to see that wily plots 

Might want successe (and leave men sots.) 

Paulus Mmllus going to the glorious expedi- 
tion of Macederiy advertized the people of Rtme 
during his absence, not to speake of his actions: 
For The licence of Judgements is an especiatt let in 
great affaires. Forasmuch as all men have not 
the constancy of Fabius against common, con- 
trary and detracting voices: who loved better 
to hare his authority dismembred by mens vaine 
fantasies, then not to performe his charge so well, 
with favourable and p<^ular applause. There is 
a kind of I know not what natural! delight, that 
man hath to heare himselfe conmieoded, but wee 
yeeld too too much unto it. 

Laudart haud metuam^ neque enim mihi cornea Jihra est^ 

Sed recti Jinemque extremumque esse recuso 

Suge tuum et belle — ^Pbrs. Sat, i. 47. 

Nor feare I to be prais'd, for my guttes are not 

home, 
Bat that the utmost end of good should be, I 

scorne, 
Thy O well said, well done, well plaid. 

I care not so much what I am with others, as I 
respect what I am in my selfe. I will bee rich by 
my selfe, and not by borrowing* Strangers see but 
externall apparances and events : every man can set 
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a good face upon the matter, when within he is The 
full of care, griefe and infirmities. They see not inward 
my heart, when they looke upon my outward ^^^L^I^h 
countenance. There is great reason the hjrpo- 
crisie that is found in war should be discovered : 
For^ what is more easie in a man of practise, 
then to flinch in dangers and to counterfeit a 
gallant and a boaster when his heart is full of 
^ntnesse, and ready to droope for feare ? There 
are so many waies to shunne occasions for a man 
to hazard himselfe in particular, that wee shall 
have deceived the world a thousand times, be- 
fore we need engage our selves into any peril- 
lous attempt ; and even when wee find our selves 
entangled in it, wee shall not want skill how 
to cloake our sport with a good face, stearne 
countenance, and bold speeches; although our 
heart doe quake within us. And hee that had 
the use of the Platonicall Ring, whose vertue 
was to make him invisible that wore it upon his 
finger, if it were turned toward the flat of the 
hand ; many would hide themselves, when they 
should most make shewe of their worth, and 
would be sorie to be placed in so honorable a 
l^ce, where necessity may be their warrant of 
safeties 

Falsus honor juvat^ et tnendax tnfamia ferret 
Quern nisi mendosum et mendacem T 

-— HoR. i. Bpi, xvi. 39. 

False honour tickles ; false defame affrights, 
Whom, but the faulty, and [ialcified] sprights? 

See how all those judgements, that men make 
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Pioneers bf outward apparances, are wonderfully uncer- 

and taine and doubtRill, and there is no man so sure 

bovs^ a testimony, as every man is to himselfe : How 

brave ^^^J horse-boyes have we in them as parteners 

as their and companions of our glory ? He that keepes 

officers his stand in an open trench, what doth he more, 

but divers poore pioners doe as much before him, 

who open the way for him, and with their bodies 

shelter him, for poore six-pence a day, and happily 

for lesse ? 



I guieguui turlnda Roma 
Elevetf accedasy exeunenfue im/>ro6um in ilia 
Castiges tnttinaf nee ti quMtveris extra, 

— PiRai Sat, i. 5. 

If troublous Rome set ought at naught, make you 

not one, 
Nor chastise you unjust examination 
In balance of their lode: 
Nor seeke your selfe abrode. 

We call that a magnifying of our name, to 
extend and disperse the same in many mouthes, 
we will have it to be received in good part, and 
that it's increase redound to his benefit : This is 
al that is most excusable in it's desseigne : Bat 
the infirmity of it's excesse proceeds so forre, 
that many labour to have the world speake of 
them, howsoever it be. Tregus Pempetus saith 
of Herostratusy and Titus Ltvtus of ManRus 
Caffitolinusy that they were more desirous of 
great, then good reputation. It is an ordinary 
fault; we endevour more that men should speake 
of us, then how and what they speake, and it 
sufliceth usj diat'^mr' name mn in mem mouthes, 
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in what manner soeyen It seemeth that to be Mon- 
knowen, is in some sort, to hare life and con- ^^^^'* 
tinuance in other mens keeping. As for me, I 
hold that I am but in my selfe; and of this 
other life of mine, which consisteth in the know- 
ledge of mv friends, being simply and barely 
considered m my selfe, well I wot, I neither 
feele fruite or jovissance of it, but by the vanity 
of fantasticall opinion. And when I shall be 
dead, I shall much lesse hare a feeling of it : 
And shall absolutely lose the use of true utili- 
ties, which sometimes accidentally follow it : I 
shall have no more ^stnesse to take hold on 
reputation, nor whereby it may either concerne 
or come unto mee. For, to expect my name 
should receive it: First I have no name that 
is sufficiently mine : Of two I have, the one is 
common to all my race, yea and also to others. 
There is a family at Parir^ and another at Mont^ 
pelRery called Monfatgne^ another in Britany^ and 
one in Xaintogne^ n^r^Onatd dela^Montrngne, The 
removing of one oKly syllable may so confound 
our webbe, jOt^U have a share m their glory, 
and they per. *J?a part of my shame. And my 
Ancestors hrlve here -to -fore beene surnamed 
Htgham^ or Eyquem^ a surname which also be- 
longs to a house well knowen in England. As 
for my other name, it is any bodies that shall 
have a minde to it. So shall I happily honour 
a Porter in my stead. And suppose I had a 
particular marke or badge for my selfe, what can 
it marke when I am no more extant ? May it 
destefgoe or ^vour inanity ? 
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ChanCGB — *"*^^ Uvhr eifpus non mprinui o*sa? 
of 'VmX Lcf^udat pQsttritas^Hum nqn e manibus illisf 
Nunc non e ttimulo fortunaque favilla 
Nascuntur viola? — Ibid. 37. 

Doth not the grave-stone on such bones sit light ? 
Posterity appiaudes: from such a spright, 
From such a tombe, from ashes blessed so, 
Shall there not violets (in Gart-lod^s) grow? 

But of this I have spoken elsewhere. As for 
the rest, in a whole battell, where ten thousand 
are either maymed or slaine, there are not per- 
adventure fifteene that shall be much spoken off. 
It must be some eminent greatnes, or important 
consequence, that fortune hath joyned unto it, to 
make a private action prevaile, not of a meane 
shot alone, but of a chieftaine : For, to kill a 
man, or two, or tenne ; for one to present him- 
selfe undantedly to death, is indeed something 
to every one of us in particular; for, a mans 
free-hold goes on it : But in regarde of the 
world, they are such ordinary things, so many 
are daily seene, and so sum^i^ 2X^'t must con- 
curre together to produce a notable effect, that 
wee can looke for no particiitf commendation 
by them. ^i^ 

'^-^cttois muliis hk co^Hur, tu jam 
TrituSf et e medio fortunes ductus acervo, 

— ^JuvEN. Sat. xiii. 9. 

This case is knowne of many, worne with nothing, 
Drawne from the midle heape of fortunes doting. 

Of 80 many thousands o£ worthie-valiant men, 
whioh £fteene hundred yeares since hart died 
in France^ with their weapcms in hand^ not one 
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handred have come to oxa knowledge : The UnknowB 
memoFy not onely of the Geoerals and Leaders, and 
but also of the battels and victories lieth now ^r^fottcii 
low-buried in oblivion. The fortunes of more ^ 
then halfe the world, for want of a register, 
stirre not horn their place, and vanish away 
without continuance. Had I all the unknowne 
events in my possession, I am perswaded I might 
easily supplant those that are knowne in all 
kiodes of examples. What? Of the Romanes 
themselves, and of the Ghrecians, amongst so 
many writers and testimonies, and so infinit rare 
exploites and matchles examples : How are so 
few of them come to our notice ? 

Ad nos vix tenuufanue perlabitur aura. 

— VULQ. Mn. vii. 646. 

Scarcely to us doth psisse 
Fames thin breath, how it was. 

It shall be much, if a hundred yeares hence, 
the civill warres which lately we have had in 
France, be but remembred in grosse. The 
Lacedemonians as they were going to their 
battles, wece wont to sacrifice unto the Muses, to 
the end their deedes might be well written, and 
worthily registred; deeming it a divine favor, 
and unusuall grace, tha^t noble actions . might 
finde testimonies able to give them life and 
memory. Thinke we that at every shot that 
hits us, or at every dangerous attempt we runne 
into, to have a Clarke present to enrole it: And 
besides, it may be,, that a hundred Clarkes shall 
write them, whose Commrat^es shall not con- 
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The few tinue three daies, and shall never come to any 
known bodies sight. We have but the thousanth part 
to fame ©f ancient writings : It is Fortune, which ac- 
cording to her favor gives than either shorter 
or longer life ; and what we have, we may law- 
fully doubt-of, whether it be the worse, since we 
never saw the rest. Histories are not written 
upon every small trifle : It is requisite that a 
man have beene conqueror of an Empire, or of 
a Kingdome; a man must have obtained two 
and fi^ie set battles, and ever with a lesser 
number, as Casar was and did. Tenne thousand 
good-fellowes, and many great Captaines have 
died most valiantly and coragiously in putsuite 
of her, whose names have continued no longer 
then their wives and children lived : 

—-qwufama oBuura reeotuSi, 

— ViRO. Aen, v. 292. 

Whom fame obscure before 
Layes up in unknowne store. 

Even of those, whom we see to doe excel- 
lently well, if they have but once continued so 
three months, or so many yeares, there is no 
more speech of them, then if they had never 
bin. Whosoever shall in due measure propor- 
tion, and impartially consider, of what ktnde of 
people, and of what deedes the glory is kept in 
the memory of bookes, he shall findk, there are 
few actions, and very few persons, that may 
justly pretend any right in them. How many 
vertuous men have we leene to survive their 
owne reputation, who even in their presence 
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have «eeD the honor and £|orie» which in their Virtue 
yow^g daiesy they had right- jutdy purchaa^, to 6s own 
be cleane extinguished ? yfnJ doe we for three ^^^'^^^ 
yeans of this fantastkall and imagtnarie Kfe^ lose 
andforgoe our right and essentiall Ufe^ and engage 
our selves in a perfetuaU death P The wiser sort 
propose a right-fairer, and much more just end 
unto themselyesy to so urgent and weightv an 
enterprise. Recte faciiy fecisse merces est : Ufficii 
fructusy ipsum officmm est (Senec. Epist* Ixxxi.).. 
The reward of well doings is the doings and tie 
fruit rf our duty^ is our duty. It might perad- 
yenture i)e excusable in a Painter, or other arti- 
ficer, or also in a Rhetorician, or Gramarian, by 
his labours to endevor to purchase a name : But 
rthe actiouA of vertue are themselves too-too 
noble, to seeke any:Other reward, then by their 
own Wprth and merit, and especially to seeke 
it in the vanity of mans judgement. If this 
^l^e-fond opinion doe notwithstanding serve 
and ste^d a common wealth to hold men in their 
dut^ :, If the people be thereby stirred up to 
yertu^ : If Princes be any way touched,, to see 
the world blesse and commend the memorie of 
7Vv^/i, and detest the remembrance of Nero: 
If that doth moove them, ^9 see the name of 
that arch-villaine, heretofore so dreadfull and so 
jyuidik redoubted of all, so boldly cursed, and ^o 
.firee^y ()^trfige4> hy the £rst scholer that under- 
.l^l^.^ii^i,;, lt«(s^ i^.l^^^y ^ increased, ai^d Jet 
.u^./(aff au<;h^ in us jieth) ^ill fo^iter the ^me 
amoi^gs^ ourselves. And^ Pliuo employing all 
meanes-tb m^ke.hjs Cjitizens yertuqus, doth also 

VOL. IV. I 
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DettS tt perswade them, n6t ta cohtemne die peoples good 
m^china estimation. And saith that throngh some di^e 
inspiration it commeth to passe, that even the 
wicked know often, as well by word, as by 
opinion, how to distinguish justly the good from 
the bad. This man together with his master, 
are woonderfull and bold workemen, to joyne 
divine operations and revelations, wheresoerer 
humane force faileth. And therefore did per- 
venture Ttmon (deeming thereby to wrong him) 
surname him the great forger of miracles, ift 
tragtci poef£ confugitmt ad Deuniy cum nspRcare 
arguments exitum non fossnnt (Cic. Nat, Deor, i. ). 
As Poets that write Tragedies haiye recourse fo 
some Gody mfhen they cannot unfold the end of 
their argument. Since men by reason of their 
insufficiencie cannot well pay thenwelves with 
good .lawfull coine, let them also em^^oy false 
mony. This meane hath beene practised by 
all the law-givers: And there is no common 
wealth where there is not some mixture either 
of ceremonious vanity or of false opinion, \t4itch 
as a restraint serveth to keepe the people in awe 
and dutie. It is therefore, that most of them 
have such fabulous grounds and trifling begin- 
nings, and enriched with supematurall mistyries. 
It is that which hath given credit unto adulterate 
and unlawfoU religions, and hath induced men of 
understanding to ^vour and countenance them. 
And therefore did Numa and Ser^orius^ to vaskt 
their men have a better, bdiefe, feed them with 
this foppery; the one, that the Nimph Bgeriay 
the other that his white Hinde, brought him all 
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the councils he tooke from the Gods* And the X^ods of 
same awthoritie, which Numa gave his lawes ^^ L«w- 
undei- the title of this Goddesses patronage, ^▼""S 
Zoroastris Law -giver to the Bactrians and 
Persians, gave it ta his, tinder the name of the 
God Oroma%is : Trismeglstns of the Egyptians, 
of Mtteury: Zamohu of the Scithians, of 
Vesta f Chardndas of the Chalcedonians^ of 
Satikmet Minos of the Candiots, of Jupiter: 
Lieurgus of the Lacedetnonians, of Apolh: 
Dracott and Sohn of the Athenians, of Minerva, 
And every common weakh hath a God to her 
chiefe: al others felsly, but that truly, which 
Moses instituted for the people of Jewry de- 
scended from Mgypt. The Bedoins religion 
(as saith the Lord ^f Jo^uile) held among 
other things that his sbule which among them 
all died for his Prince went directly into another 
more happy body, much fairer and stronger than 
the first: by means wherof, they much more 
willingly hazarded their lives for his sake. 

InfeiHrum mefu prona tfiris, anhn^^e eapacet 
Mortii: et ^avtim est re^tura parerre vita. 

— tLuca. i. 461. 

Those men sword minded, can death entertaine, 
Thinke base to spare, the life that turnes againe. 

Loe here, although very vaine, a most need- 
full doctrine, and profitable beliefe. Everie 
Nation hath store of such examples in it selfe. 
But this subject would require a severall dis- 
course. Yet to say a word more concerning 
my former purpose : I doe not counsell Ladies 
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The any loiiger to call their duty^ hopour: ui enhn 
worth oi consttetudp loquitur ^ id solum Mcitur boneitumi quod 
mteation g^t pofulari famd gkriosum (Cic. Fsn. ii,) ; For 
(U cusfome spiahei^ that only is called honest which 
is ghrsous by poptdar report. Their duty u the 
marke; their honour but the backe of 4t. Nor 
doe I perswade them to give 1|8 this excise ^of 
their re^isall, in payment ; for I suppose^ tl^eir 
intentions, their desire, and their wiJu, which are 
parts wherein honour can see nothing, foras- 
much as nothing appeareth outwardly there, ^re 
yet more ordered then the effects. : 

Qir^, fuia non lUeaiy nonfadtyjUafadt, 

— Ovid. Am, iii. EL iv. 4. 

She. doth it, though she 4o it not, <*. 
Because she may not doe't (God ^,ot.) 

The offence both toward God, and in con- 
science, would be as great to desire it, as ;to 
effect the same. Besides they are in themselves 
actions secret and hid ; it might easily be, they 
would steale some one from others knowledge, 
whence honour dependeth, had they no other 
respect to their duty, and affection, which they 
beare unto chastity, in regard of it selfe. Each 
honorable person chuseth rather to lose bis honour , 
then toforgoe his conscienccp , . 
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Chap. XVII 

Of Presnmption 

'pHERE 18 another kind of glory, which it A wcll- 

ao ottr-good opinion we conceiTe of our balanced 
worth. It if an incontideiate affectiony where- Judgment 
with wee cherish oitf selyet, which presents us 
ant6 our selves other then we are. As an 
amorous passion a«kleth beauties, and lendeth 
grades to the subject tt embraceth^ and maketh 
such as are therewith possessed, with a troubled 
conceit, and distractol Judgement, to deeme 
what they love, and finde \iHhat they a£[ect, to 
bee other, and seeme more perfect, then in tmeth 
it is. Yet would I not hare a man, for feare of 
offending in that point, to misacknowledge him- 
selfe, nor thinke to bee lesse then hee is: A 
true Judgement should wholly and in erery 
respect mainetaine his right*- It is reason, that 
as in other things, so in this subject he see what 
truth presenteth unto him. if he be CiBsar^ let 
him hardly deem^' himsetfe the greatest Captaine 
of the world. We are nought but ceremonie ; 
ceremonie doth, transport us, and wee leaye the 
substance of things ; we hold-fast by the boughs, 
and kate '^e trunke or body. Wee haye uught 
Ladles to l^ush, onely by hearing that named, 
which they nothing feare to doe. Wee dare 
ndt ealt oar n^embers l>y diteir proper names* 
and feafiA not ta ^Rploy ^em in all kind of dis- 
•okteoeflBe^ Ceiemonie forbids m hy words to 
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Laws of expresse lawful! and naturall things ; and we 
ceremony beleeve it. Reason willeth us to doe no bad or 
unlawful! things, and no man giveth credit unto 
i*-. Here I find my selfe entangled in the lawes 
of Ceremonie, for it neither allowes a man to 
speake ill or good of himselfe; Therefore will 
wee leaTe her at this time. Those whom for- 
tune (whether we jhall name her good or-bad) 
hath made to passe their life in some eminent or 
conspicuous degree, may by their fniblike actions 
witnease what they are ; bat thoise whom she 
never. emploied, but in base things, aild of whom 
no man shall erer speake, except ihemselyes doe 
ity they are excusable, if they dare sp^ke of 
themselves to such as have interest in their ac- 
quaintance, after the example of Lwiim : 

IIU velut Jidu arcana sodalibtu olim 
Credtbat lihrh : neque si male^ ctuerat usquam, 
Decurreru alto, neque si bene : quo Jit, ut orttnis 
P^otivapaUat veiuti deseripia ia^U& 
. Fitatenit, — Hoa. Ser. ii. Sat,'i. 30, 

He trusted to his booke, as to his trusty friend 
His secrets, nor did he to other refuge bend, 
How 6ver well, or iU> with him his fortune went. 
Hence is it, all the life is scene the old man spent, 
As it were in a Table noted, 
Which were unto some God devoted. 

Tins man" committed his acttom aad imagiD^ 
tions to his 'paper, and as hefelt*. lio he pourtrgied 
fahtiseifei Nee id RvtiHo et Scauro eitra ^fiikm, 
^ut obtreetatiqni fiat (Coitif. TiciT* iTi^ «/fi/. 
jigric, )« N^ rwas^ ibat wkioui imSif or any 
imputation io Ratilms or Scauruiv I .DBaaem^ 
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thet^ ^sfA eitn fnono^ my tenderest infaocy, some; Mfm^ 
noted 10. roe a kind of I koow not wfcat fashion ^iK?*** 
ift oaxryiog of my body and gestures, witnessing "**™ff 
a ceitaine> vaine and foolisli fierceness^* This I 
wii( first say of it^ that it is not inconvenient to 
have c(mditioii0 so peculiar, and propcnaipna so 
incorpQiatttd in us» that we have no meane to 
fecle> or way to kjK>w them. And of such 
oaturaU indinationa^ unkaowne to us^ and with- 
out our CQ^semty the body doth easily retaine 
some eigne oj impresaion. 1% was an affectation 
witting of hk beauty,: which, made jilcf^ofuU^ to 
bend his head a little im otte side, and AlabtadeSf 
his speech somewhat efijbminate and iifi^Qg ; 
JtSiu Cesar waa wont to scratch his head with 
one finger; -which ii the countenance of a man 
surcharged with painefuU imaginations: And 
Cicero (as I remember) had gotten a custome 
to wryth his. Nose, wMch aignifieth a naturall 
scoffer. Such motiona mny unawares and im« 
perceptibly possesseus. Others there be which 
are artificial, whereof I will not speake. As 
salutations, reverences, or conges, by which some 
doe often purchase the honour, (but wrongfully) 
to be humble, lowly> and cosMi^tepus: A man 
may be humble throu^ glory. I am very pro* 
dtg^l of <3appiog6. namely in Summer, and I 
never ceoeke any- mm wl^t quality of men sor 
^ever, but I give them as ^^ and as many a^ thqy 
brings «xcept he be some servant of mine. I 
wish^hat.sQme JPriijoefll whom \ kftow> would be 
nKtte ^aari^ and.'impiacjUaUidispenc^rs of th«mj 
for» btiag.sQ indJBCseetiy emp)9^)Ef4r they have 
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M^*-"* no force itt all : If they bi^* without regasdy tkst 
t^^igt^ are they wkhotit efleet. ' Arootigst disordered 
^^d ^ cduntenanccs, let ns not forget the steme looke 
value of (7oiwto«ftW the Emperour, who inipublike 
held erer his head bolt-upright, vrithout tumiiig 
or bending the same oil any side, no not so much 
^ to' looke on them that Saluted him aidfliag, 
holding Ms 4K)dy SO fixt and tfnmoveable,^ diat 
let his COche shake ne^er so muich^ he kept stiU 
up-right: he diirst never spit no^ wipe his Nose 
nOr dfie his face before the peo{4e^ I wot not 
whethe)* those gestui-es^ which/ were nested in me 
were of ^his first condkion^, and wl^tha: id troth 
I had any secret propension to- this ifaok, as it 
may well ber and I canfnot answer for the mo- 
tions of my body. But concerning those of the 
eoule, I will here ingenuously confesse what I 
thinke of them. There are two parts in this 
glory : "Which is to say, for a man to esteeme 
hitnselfe overmuch, the other, not sufficiently to 
esteeibe of others. For the one, first ide thinket, 
these considerations ought somewhat to be ao* 
compted of. I feele my selfo surcharged with 
one errOur of the mind^ which both as bad, and 
much more as iittportunatej^ I utterly dislike* I 
t^ndevour to correct it; but I camlot displace it; 
3[t is, because I abate the iuBt Takie of : those 
thingSj which I possesse; anct enhance the worth 
of things, by how much they are more strange^ 
absent and not mine owMb This humor extends 
it setfe Very ^ur^, M doth tlM prerogati¥e.o£ the 
authdrity, wherewkh< kusbukU Cookie 14100 tfacir 
imrtte wi^e^^Nj^f^ai nrtcioiM Adaine, ^ imany 
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Bitheti upon' thieir cbildren: So dots I » anid the 

. . a. wort 

hisc 
itosses- 



bet^een t\»ro llkt wdrkc« would 1 er&t wrigh woithof 

msr— 



against mine. Not so much that the jealousie 
of my preferment, and ameiidment troubleth my ^^^ 
judgement, and hindereth me from pleasing my 
selfe, as that mastery her self begets a contempt 
of that whith a man possesseth and owethi 
Policies,, fat^ customer and tongues ilatt^ me; 
and I perceive the Xriitine tongue by the fovour 
of ' h^r ■ tiigtiity to deceive me, ' beyond what 
belongs unto herj as children and the vulgar 
sort. My neighbour's oeconomie; his house, 
and hi* horse, though but of equall value, is 
more worth then mine, by how much more it 
is not mine owne. Besides, because I am most 
ignorant In mme owne matters: 'I admire the 
assurance, and wonder at the promise, that every 
man hath of himselfe : whereas there is almost 
nothing, that I wot I know, nor that I dare 
warrant my selfe to be able to doe. I have not 
my Acuities ih proposition, or by estate, and am 
not instructed in them but after the effect ; As 
doubtfiill of mine owne strength, as Uncertaine 
of anbthers force. Whence it followeth, if 
commendably I chance upon any one piece of 
wo^ke, I rather impute it to my fortune, then 
ascribe it to mine industry; forasmuch as I 
ded^ dieiti all to hazard^ and in feare. Like- 
wise I have this in generall, that of all the 
opinidns, whith Antiquity hath had of men in 
grofliie, thote whieh I most willingly embrace, 
and \b^herton 1 take'^det hfdld^ are such as mo^t 
vBffie, cdnteniVie,iaiid-an^ihtte us. Me tkiiiks 
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Mon- Philosophy hath never better cardea to Sh^w, 
talgne's then when she checketh qur presumption^ and 
*^M crosseth our vanity ; when in good sooth she 
acknowledgeth her irresolution, her weakenesse 
and her ignorance. Me seemeth the over good 
conceit, and selfe-weening opinion man hath of 
himselfe, is the nurse -mother of the wisest 
opinions, both publike and particular. Those 
which a cocke-horse will pearch themselves upon 
\ht Epkicle of Mercury^ and see so £arre mto 
heaven, they even pull ou^ my, teeth. For in 
the study which I professe, the subject whereof 
is Man, finding so extreme a varietie of judge- 
ments, so inextricable a labyrinth of difficulties 
one upon the necke of another^^.^o great diyer- 
sitie, and so much uncertaintie, yea even, in the 
Schoole of wisedome it selfe : you may imagine 
since those men could never be resolved of the 
knowledge of themselves and of their owne con- 
dition, which is continually before their eyes, 
which is ever within them; since they know 
not how that moveth, which themselves cause to 
move, nor how to set forth the springs, and de- 
cipher the wards, which themselves hold and 
handle, how should I thinke of the true cai^se of 
the flux and reflux of the river Niius P The 
curiosity to know things hath beene ^ven to 
men (as saith the holy Scripture) for a. scourge. 
But to come to my particular, it is very hard 
{mee seemeth) that some other regardeth him- 
sel/e lessej yea and Sfopie other , esteemeth me 
lesse then I esteeme, niy selfew I accoo^t jjpy 
•elfe of the comiQ^n jBort except iiji, that I deepie 
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my selfe guiltie of the basest, and culpable [of the] Mcw- 
most pc^ular defects : but not disavowed nor ex- tiuene 
cused. And I only prise my selfe, wherdn I know S"^ . 
my worth. If any glory be in me, it is but super- 
ficially infused intor me $ by the treason of my 
complexion] and hath no solide body appear- 
ing to the sight of my judgement. I am but 
sprinckled over, but not throughly dyed. For 
in truth, tottchiag the elRM;t8 of the spirit, io 
what manner ^ocfer, there never came smy thing 
from irte, tka^ contented me. And others ap- 
^obattoD M no currant pa3rment for me. My 
judgement is tender and hard especially in mine 
Dwne behalf* I feele my self to waver and 
bend through weaknesse: I have nothing of mine 
owne to satisfie my judgement My sight is 
indilfereBtly cleare and regular; but if I take 
any serious worke in hand, it is troubled and 
dimmed : as I perceive most evidently in Poesie: 
I love it exceedingly: I have some insight or 
knowledge in other mens Labours, but in truth 
I play the Novke when I set my hand unto it : 
Then can I not abide my selfe. A man may 
pky die foole every where else, but not in Poesie. 

— Mcdiocribus esse poetis 
Non dii, non homines, non concessere columna. 

— ^HOR. Art, Poet. 372. 

Nor God^, nor men, nor piiiers gave the graunt, 
That Poets Hi a^ieane, shonld mesnely chaunt. 

I would 10 God this-fientei^i^ weii$ found in the 
fronts ^f our Pr«tters or Sutionei^f^.sh^, to 
ihiader the eo^rance of so many baldHrim^i* 
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poetry- i>f ~ -NUxf^rim^ est malo ^oeta, — Mart, ^ii. Epig. Ixiv, 
Dionyste Nothinir seciuper m»y be ha4, 
Then, is a Poet bold and bad. 

Wliy have we tio «uch people ? • Dibnysms thi 
father esteemed nothing m hiitiself^ so much as 
his poesie. In the times of the OltmjAk^ games^ 
with cHaridtsexceedinjg ali other in magnificence^ 
^ dlsoMgent Poets and Musitiatitf to 'present his 
t^rs^Sj with^ tents and pWiMotw gth and most 
Bumptuodsly taqjistred* Wliefe they^lrst^beganne 
to rehearse them, the favour and exteilenoi^ c^ 
the prontinciatioB did greatly allure the <peo|^ 
attention t btft when they beganne to consider 
the fondnesse of the composition, they fell as 
soone' to contemne them : and being more and 
more exasperated fdl furiously into an uprore, 
and headlong ratine in inost spiteftiU manner to 
teare and ^st downe all his pavillions. And 
fbrasmnch as his rich chariots did no good'at all 
ih their course^ and the ship which carriisd his 
•iffen, returning homeward isiissed die shore 6£ 
SiHIie, and was by violent stofmes driven and 
spik upon thef coast of Tarentum^ they certainely 
beleeved, the wrath of the Gods to have beene 
the cause of it, as being greatly offended, both 
against him^ and, his vUe and wicked Poeihe: 
yea and the Mariners themselves that escaped 
the shipwnicke did much second the: peoples 
opinion : to which the Oracle that foretold hit 
death seemed in soitie' soft to subscribe: whic^ 
im|^i6d, that Z)/oifjr/ifi^ shd^d be neare hitf end, 
at what ^t hehiKt vanquished^ th0se that ^should 
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be of more worth thaa himieUe : Wluch he in- TbA 
tfrpreted to be the Carthaginians^who exceeded too of 
him in ^ ought. And ha^^g at any time pcca- pionysius 
sion to fight pr grapple with them, diat he might 
not incurre the meaning of his prediction, he V *;. ^ 
would often temper and avoide the victorie. 
But^he mis-miderstood the matter, for the God 
obserred the time of advantage, when as through 
partiall Evour and injustice he obtained the 
victory over the tragical! Poets at jithens^ who 
were much better than he was, where he caused 
in contention of them, his Tragedie, entitled the 
LcneienSf to be publikely. acted. After which 
tisurped victorie, he presently deceased: And 
partly through the excessive joy, he thereby 
cfoiibeived. What I £nde excusable in mine, is 
not of it selfe and according to truth : but m 
conipaH^n of odier compositions, worse then 
miiie, to which I Bee some credit given. I envife 
^e good happe of. those, which cah applaude arid 
gratSJe themselves by their owne labours ; for Tt 
is an easie matter for one to please himseHe, since 
he drawes his, pleasure from hiihselfe : Espe- 
ciallv if one be somewjiat constant in his owne 
wilfalnecrse. I know a Poetaster, gainst whom 
both w^ake and strong, in company and at hom^, 
both heaven and earthy afiirme and say, he hath 
no skill or judgement in Poesie, who for all that 
is nothing dismaied, nor will not abate one jote 
of that measnreywhereunto be hdth fitted him- 
selfe^ but is eV^r'^b^^ning agairie, ever consult- 
ing anew, and ^alwaies persisting ; by so much 
•the ihote fo^ed in his <]ipiiiion|4iy ho^ much the 
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Mon- more it concerneth him alone, and he only is to 
tBigat maintaine it. My compositions are so farre irom 
a&tisfi!^ appbuding me, that as many times as I looke 
with his ^^^^ ®^^ '^ ^^ ^™ ^ vexed at them. 

^ Cum rcJegOf tcripsuse^udet, quia flurima c$m^ 
Me quoque qui feci f jutUte, &gna lint. 

— Ovid. Font. i. c. tI. 15. 

When I re-read, I shame I write ; for much I see, 
My selfe, who made them, being judge, blotted 
to be. 

I have ever an Idea in my mind> which pre- 
sents me with a better forme, then that I hav^e 
akeadie framed, but I can neither lay hold on 
it, nor effect it. Yet is that Idea but of the 
meaner stamp. I thereby conclude, that the pro? 
ductions of those rich and great mindes of former 
ages, are farre beyond the extreame extention 
of my wish and imagination. , Their compo- 
sitions doe not only satisfie and fill nie, but 
they astonish and wrap me into ^miration. I 
judge of their beauty, I see it, if not to the 
end, at least so farre as it is impossible for me 
to aspire unto it. Whatsoever I undertake (as 
Plutarke saith of one) I owe a sacrifice to the 
Graces, hoping thereby to gaine their favour. 

— si quid enim plaeet. 
Si quid dulce homimumf semUrn mfttiif 
Debeuiur i^iSt ^mttia gratiis. 

If ought doe plcate, if boy sweet 

The sense of men with pleasures greet, 

To thanke the Graces it is meet. 

They altogether forsake me : What I doe, it 
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18 but btmglingly, and wants both polishing and nor with 
beauty. I can rate them at no higher valne, hb 
then they are worth. My workmanship addeth ^'^^^mT 
no grace unto the matter. And that's the 
reason I must have it strong, with good hold- 
fast, and shining df it selBe. If I chance to 
seize on any popular and more gay, it is to 
follow me, who love not a ceremonious prudence 
and gloomy wisedome, as doth the world ; and 
to glad my selfe, not my stile, who would rather 
have it grave and severe : If at least I may call 
that a stile, which is a formele^ and abrupt 
spteech ; A popular gibrish, and a proceeding 
without definition, without partition, and sans 
concbston, troubled as that of Amafarms^ and 
Rabirius. 1 can neither please, nor glad, nor 
tickle. The best tale in the world comming 
into my hands^ becomes withered and tarnished. 
I cannot speake but in good earnest, and am alto- 
gether barren of that 'facility which 1 6ee in many 
of my companions, to entertaine [first comers] 
to keep a whole troup in talk, to ammuse a 
Princes eares with all manner of discourses and 
never to be weary, and never to want matter, 
by reason of the graces they have in applying 
their first approches, and fitting them to the 
humour and capacity of those they have to do 
withall. Princes love not greatly serious and 
long discourses, nor I to tell tales. The first 
^nd i^siest reasons (which are commonly the 
biest takd&) I can neither employ nor make use 
of theiii. I am ati ill Orator to the common 
sort. I speake the utmost I know of all matters. 
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MjQft. Cicero thinlu, in discoursef of jPhilosophj, the 
taign^'s exordium to be the hardest part;, If it be so, I 
^^^^S'^^fiT* wisely lay hold on the conclusioo. Yet should 
a man know how to turne his fl^trings to all 
aires : And the sharpest coines ever [least] in play. 
There is at [least] as much per£?ction ifi rainng 
up an empty, as to uphold a \^eigh^ thing : A 
man must sometimes handle ipatters but fuperr 
ficially, and at odier times dive into them. I 
wot well that most men keep themselves on this 
low stage, because they conceive not of things 
but by the outward shew* I also knowy that 
the greatest Clarkes, yea Xenopbon and PhffQy 
are oftei^ seene to yeejd to .this low and popular 
fashion, in speaking of matters, upholding it 
with those graces, which they never want* As 
for the rest, my language hath neither ^icility 
nor fluency in it, bpt Js , harsh and sharpe, hav- 
ing free ^nd, un^innowy dispositions. tAod ao 
it liketh me, if not by my judgement, yet by 
my inclination. But yet I perceive that some- 
times I wade too ^re into it, and that forcing 
my selfe to avoide art and afFectation, I fall into 
it another way. 

— brevu esse labor e: 
Obscurus Jio, — ^HoR. Art. Poet, 25. 

To be short labour I ? 
I darker grow thereby. 

Plato saith, that either long or .short, are . not 
propeaties, that either din^nish ^r give price 
unto speech. If I shpuld undertake tp. follow 
this o^r smoothe, even, and r^^ular stile, I 
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should neyer attaioe unto it, Aad although tb^ HIa ,. 
cadences, and breakiDgs of Saiui^ doe beat agree ^Medi 
wkh my humour, yet doe I finde Cmiot both 
greater, and leaae eaaie to be repr-esented. And 
if mry inclinatioQ doth rather carrie roee to the 
imitation of Seneeees stile, I omit not to esteeme 
PliUark much more. As well in silence as in 
speech, I am simply my naturall forme, whence 
happily ensueth, that I am more in speaking 
than in writing. The mouons and actions of 
the body, gire life unto words, namely in them 
that move roundly and without affectation, as I 
doe, and Uiat will be earnest. Behaviour, the 
face, the voice, the gowne, and the place, may 
somewhat endeare those things, which in them- 
selves are but meane, as prating. Mcstala com- 
plaineth in Tacitiu of certaine strait garments 
used in his time, and discommendeth the fashion 
of the benches whereon the Orators were to 
speak,! 6£^ying, they weakened their eloquence. 
My French tongue is corrupted both in the 
pron^ntiatioB, and else* where by the barbarisme 
oC my country.^ I never saw man of the^^ 
hither-couQtries, that did not evidently taste of 
his home*speech, and who often did not wound 
tbo^ eares^ that are purely French. Yet is it 
not because I am so cunning in my Fcrigordin: 
For I have ^o more use of it, than of the 
Dutch^ Dor doe I greatly care. It is a languagie 
(ai are many others round about me) }ike to 
that of PoUoUi Xmntogns^ AngouUsn^i Limpiinf 
and jAvargne,, squatteriug, dragUng, ^nd filUiie. 
Thiere is abpu^ us, toward the mountaines,, a 
VOL. nr. ft 
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Uti|oit ti! Ga8C(Hne tongue, whidi I mucli commedd and 
sohtattd Hke, smnowie, pitlne, shc^t, flijtiificaiit) and in 
^®^y troth man -like and military, mofe than any 
other I tmderstand. As compendiouB, power- 
fbll, and pertinent as the 'Fieflch is gracious, 
dcKcate, and copious. As for the Latine, which 
was girtfn me for my mothtfr^^ongue^by reason 
of discontinuance, I hate so lost the promptitude 
ef Tt, as I cannot well make uise bf it in ^e^h, 
and scarcely in writing-in which I hate heereto- 
fore beene so ready, that 1 was called a master 
in it. Loe heere my little suflficiencie in that 
behaife. Beauty is a part rf great emnmertdation 
in the commerce and jociefie of men. It is the 
chiefe meane of reconciliation bet^reeae one and 
other. Noi* is ther6 any man s^ barbarous, and 
so hard-^hearted, ^%hat in 3om6 sort feeleth not 
himseffe strucken with her sweetfies. 'Hie body 
hath a great part in our being, and therein 
keepes a special! rafhcke : For, his iBtructure and 
composition are worthy due coimideration. Such 
as goe about to sunder our two priodpall parts^ 
and se^raft l^em on^ from another^ are mudh 
to blame: They ought rather to be -eovrpled 
and joyned fast together. The »m|fe must be 
enjoined not to retire her s^lfe lb her (juarter, 
nor to entertaine'hcr sdfe apart, nir to despise 
and leave the body (which she cannot WeB 
doe, except it be by some couaterfirH^, a^sh 
tricke) but ought to combine atki dling hxX 
unto him, to embrace, to cherish^ assist, correct, 
perswade and advise him, and if hee chance to 
iwarve orntray, then to leade abd direct him^: 
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In fine, she should md and senre him in stead Earl^ 

of a hu s b a nd, that so their efiPecu may not ifpnoB^ 

seeme cootrary and di^ersy bat agreeing and ^^ ?J. 

imtfbnne. Chriatians haTe a partictUar instruct Sea^ 

ticm concerning this bond, for they know that 

-Gods justice alloweth this society, and embraceth 

this conjunction of the body and soule, 3pea so 

iarre as to make the body capable of ererlasting 

reuon^s. And that God beholds the whole 

man to worke, and will have him entirely to 

•recctre eithd* the punishment, or the recompence, 

according to his demerits. The Peripatetike 

Sect (of all Secu the most sociable) attributeth 

this ottely care unto wtsedome, in common to 

procure and provide^ the good of these two 

associated ports : And declareth other Sects to 

have partialized overmuch, because they had 

given themselves to the full consideration of this 

commixture ; this ^ot for the body, this other 

for the scmle, with one like eiror and oversight, 

and had mistaken their subject, which is Man ; 

and their guide, which in generall they avouched 

to be Nature. The first ctistinction, that hath 

beene amongst men^ and the first consideration, 

that gave preheminences to some over others, it 

is very likely it was the advantage of beauty. 

— agroi Svhert a$fti» didtre 
Pr^/hiie cujwfue et mrHms ingMtoqut: 
' Nmmfatiei wmkmm valuitj vires fue v^ebant, 

— Lncau V. iJto. 
They landd <U^ided and to each nan shared 
. A9 was his face, his strength, his wit cou^pared. 
Wpr face and strength were Uien 
^^ch prized amongst men. 
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Mon- I am of a stature somewhat under the meane. 
taigue's This default hath' not only uncomimesse in ic» 
*^*^^ but also incommolditie c Yea cren in those iviiich 
^, have charge and commandement over, others; 
For, the authoritie which a faii» presence and 
corporall majestie endoweth a man withkl is 
wanting. Ciuus Marius did not willingly admit 
any Sooldiers in his bands, that were not nx 
foot high. The Courtier hath reason to require 
an ordinary stature in the Gentleman he firanielh, 
rather, than any other : and to avoid afl strange- 
nesae that may make him to be poiated*«t: But 
if he misse of this mediocritie, to chusethat 
he rather offend in lownes» then in tallaes. I 
would not do it in a militarie man. Little 
men (saith AruuaU) are indeed pretie^faut not 
beauteous, nor goodly : • and in greatnes, is a 
great soule knowne, as is beautie in a great and 
high body. The Ethiopkas and Indians (saith 
he) in chusing of their Kings and Magistrates, had 
an especiall regard to the beautie and. tallnes of 
the persons. They had reascm, for it breedeth 
an awfull respect in those that follow him, and a 
kind of feare in his enemies, to see a goodly, tall 
and handsome man march at chiefe andGenerall 
in the head of any armie^ or front of a troop : 

Ipse inter primot pr4UtaiiH eorpore Dirtuu 
Kertiturf arma teneiUf e$ hto vertia et/prm **K 

— ^Vacu JB«. vii. 7*5. 
Turmu^ a goodly man, mon? st them that led, 
Stood arm'd, then all they higher by the head. 

Our great, divine and heavenly King, al ^hose 
circumstances ought with much care> rdigion 
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and Veyerence to be noitcd and obseryed, hath Penalty 
not refused the bodies dprnmendation* Spemsu^ of beinfiT 
forma pre f^ bemnmn (Psal. xhr. 3). In ^^^^ 
foffor leaut^ul above the sonnes of men. And 
Plato wisheth bekutie to be joyned unto temT< 
peranee and fortitude in the preserver^ of his 
Commooiveakk . Is it not a great spite, if being 
amongst' your owne serrantSy a strangci: conun^ 
to your selfe to aske you where your Lord or 
Master is? And that you have nothing but the 
remainder of a cappingf which is as well/ put off 
to your Barber, or to your Secretarie? As it 
happened to foottLJ^mofemeny whib having- left 
his company behind^ and comming alone into a 
house where he was expresly looked-for, hi» 
hostes who knew him not, and saw htm to be 
so il-fevored a fellow, employed him to helpe 
her maides draw water, imd to mend the fire 
for Ae service of Pbilopsmen. The Gentlemen 
of his traine being come and finding him so 
busily at Worke (for he failed not to fulfil his 
hbstesses comiioandemem) enquired of him what 
he did^ who answered, ./ ^jr the penakie of my 
unhmdsomnette. Other beauties are for women* 
The beautie of a handsome comely tallnesse is 
the only beautie of iben. Where lownesse and 
litdenesse is, neither the largenesse or tound- 
nesse of a forehead nor the whitenes or loveli- 
nesse of the eyes, tiot the pretty fadiion of a 
nose, nor the slendemes of the eare, littlenesse 
of the ' mouth, order> and whitenesse of teeth, 
smooth thicknesse of a beard, browne Jike a 
thesse«4idt, wdi«eurled and. npstnidini^ iiaire, 
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if on- just J)roportion of the head, freshnes of colour, 
ttigne's the cheereful a^>ect of a. pleasing face, the sweet- 
*P^^" smelling of a body, nor the well decorated com- 
position of all limmes, can make a handsome, 
beaucioiia man. As for me, I am of a smMig 
and well^ compacted stature, my face is not' fat 
but full, my complexion betweene joriall and 
melancholy, indifferently sanguine and hot.. 

Ufide rigefit setts mihi crura, et peetora ^^iffii: 

— Mart, vi JS/i^. ItL i 
Whereby my legs and brett, 
With ixMigh haire are opprest. 

My health is blith and lustte, though well«<atrd(cn 
in age, seldome troubled with diseases : Such I 
was, for I ain now engaged in the approches of 
age, having long since past over fbrfey yeares* 

—-minutaiim vires et rfAur aduHum 
FraM^y H it partem pij^rem lifnitta^ iBtas, 

^XuoL. it 1x40. 

By JUtde and a little age breakies atrength, 
To worse and worse declining melt at length. 

What hereafter I shall be, will be but halfe 
a being, I shall be no more my telfe. I daily 
escape, and still steale my selfe from my seUe : 

SitigMia de mAis atmi prttdamhtr eimUs, 

-^HoB. H. Epiit. ii, SS* ' 
Yeares at they passe away, 
Of all our things make pray. 

Of addressing, dexterities and dis|K>sitioa, I 
never had any, yet am I the aoo of a well 
disponed father, and of so blithe and merry a 
disposition, that it continued with him ev^ 
to his extreamest age. He sekkune found aay 
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mao of his coilditfoiii tAd that could ili»Hh tim m$ .. 
in alt exerascB of the body ; Aa I havtf foi»d af<(fHB« 
few, that hare not cwt^gon me, escq^t it were ^^**^ 
io riiDniD|K^ wherein I was of tdbe roiddie sort.. 
Aa for musickiB, were it cither in voice» whicht 
I hafe inosc harsh, and rery -tinapt^ or in insjtm-^ 
mentS) I covid ncTcr be taught any plH:i of it» 
As for dancing, playkg at tennb, or wrestling i. I 
could never attaine to any indifferent sufHciencie ; 
but Qoue at all in swimming, in fencing, in yaut- 
ingi or in leaping* My hands are so stifFe and 
nummie^ that I can hardly write for my selfe, 
so that what I have once s^bled, I hacl gather 
frame it a new, than take the paines to correct 
it ; and I reade but little better. I perceive 
how the auditorie censureth me i Otfaarwise I 
am no bad cfatlei^. "I cantidt very wd dose up 
a letter 5 tkft could I e^m* make a pen. i was 
never good carter at the table. I couM never 
make readie nor arme a Horse t Nor hancbomely 
array a Hawke upon my fist, nor cast her oiF» or 
let her fKe, not- could I ever ^pealte to Dogges^ 
to Birds, or to Horses. The conditions of my 
body are, in fine, very well agk^eing with those 
of my minde, wherein is nothing lively; bdt 
onely a compleate and constant vigor. I endup^ 
labour and paine, yet not very well, unlesse I 
carry my selfe unto it, and no longer than my 
desire leadeth and dfreeteth nte. 

A^qWtcr austerum studio falletde lahorem. 

- «. Sa. ii. 11. 



While eamestnesse for sport or gaine^ 
Sweetly deceit's the sownkt paHiet 
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PreediHii Otherwise, if by any pleatnre I be not allured, 
Mid ltai<^ atnd if I have odier directiGn, than my genniae 
and free viU, I am nothing wordi, and I can 
never fadge well: For I am at auch a atay, 
diaC except for health and life, therie as nothing 
I will take the paines to fret my selfe about, or 
will purchase at so high a rate, as to trouble my 
wits for it, or be constrained thereunto. . ' 

— Tanti mihi non tk ofati 
Omnis arena Tagij 0todmu in mart volvitur aorttm. 

So much I weigh not shadow Tagiu nindt; 
'' Nor gold that roules Into the sea from land. 

I am extreamele lazie and idle, and exceed- 
ikigly fre^, both by nature and art. I would as 
i|i!illingly lend my bipod 4s my care* , I have 
a miAde free and altogi^er her owne^ accus- 
tomed to follow her owne. humor. , And to 
this day never had nor commanding nor forced 
master. I have gon as ferre, and kept what 
pace pleased me best. Whi(Ji hath enfeebled 
and made me unprofitable to serve others^ and 
made me fit. and apt but onely for my selfe. 
And as for me,tno man ever needed to force this 
heavie, lither, and idle nature of mine: For, 
having evep from m,y birth found my selfe in such 
a degree of fortune, I have fo^nd occasion to 
stay there: (An occasion notwithstanding, that 
a Uiousand others of mine acquaintance would 
have tftken as a plancke to passe over to search, 
to agitation and to unquietnes.) And as I have 
sought for |^f>tl^in^>d,have I taken nothing. 
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Non tamem adotnu tetatam ducimu* austrit : tsinK'S 

f^riBtUf ingeniOf specie^ vsrtitte, locOf rt, yf^ - 

Mxiremi primorumf extremis usque priores, 
' — Ho». \h RpuU it »oi. 

With fiill sailes, pro8|>'rims winde, we do not driTe, 
Nor yet with winde full in our teeth doe live. 
In strength, in wit, in Tcrtue, sliape, goods, piace. 
Last of tlie first, before the iast we pace. 

I hare had 00 need but of sufiiciencie to con- 
tent my aelfe : Which being well taken is ever 
a regiment for the mind» equally difficult in all 
iorts of cosdition ; aad which by use, n^e see 
more easily found in want, than in plenty ; per* 
adfentve, because that according to the course 
of par other passions, the greedinesse of riches is 
more sharpned by their uses than by their need: 
and the Ten;^e of moderation more rare, than that 
of patienoe^ And I have had no need, but to 
enjoy; those goods quietly, which God of hk 
bounty had besto w ed upon me. I hare tasted 
no kmde (^ tecKcms trouble. I have seldome 
mannaged other than mine owne businesse : Or 
if I have, it hath been upon condition, I might 
do it at my leisure, and according to my will^ 
commicted unto me, by such as trusted me, and 
knew me well, and would not iniportnne me; 
For, the skilfull rider, wil reape<some service of 
a restie and wind^broken jade. My very Childe- 
kood hath beene directed by a soft, milde, gentle 
and firee fariiion, and ever exempted from rigo- 
rous subjecdon. Al which hath endowed me 
with a: delicate Idnde of complexion, and made 
loe incapable of any care: So that I love, men 
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Moti^ should conccale mj losBes from tne^ and the dis- 

taigae no orders which concerne me. In the Chapter of 

ke^oin^ my charges and expences, I have set downe what 

accomit^ my negligence or carelesnesse costs me, both to 

feed and enter^aine my selfe. 

— hae naaffe tmptrsunt^ 
QfUB iominumfaUant^ qu^protv^fitrilms* 

— HoR. i. EpUt. vi. 45. 

This remoant of accompts I have, 
Which may deceive Lords, hdp a Knavt^. 

' I love not to know «• acconmfc of what i 
have, that I may lease exa^y ISene my loeaet^ 
I desire those that Hve with ne, where they 
want affection, or good effects, to cozen and pay 
roe with good apparanees. For want of sufii* 
cient constancy to endure the importuahy 6E 
contEary or crosse accidents, .wKereuttto we ate 
aubject ; and because I cannot alwaies Iceepe my 
selfe prepared to goverae and ordei^ mf airatreti 
as nduch as I am able, I foateff thia opinkn in 
me, relying wholly upon fortune, and ready to 
take etery thing at the.. worst, and resolte to 
beare that worst, mildely and -patiently. About 
that only doe I buaie my selfe, and to that end 
do I direct all my discourses. In aoy dangerous 
matter, I care not so > much faow I may a^otd^ 
it, and how little it importeth whether I aroide 
it or no ; And what were it if I would condme 
in it? Being unable to direct events, I gorerne 
my selfe ; and if they apply not themselyea to 
me, I apply my selfe to theto: i I have' no great 
art to shunae-fectuae, and how to scape or rarot 
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it, and with wisedoine to addreese matters to my fl<ir t)f 
likiog : I hafse also lease suflei joce to endare the maki^ 
sharpe and painefnll care^ which bekmgeth to ^««sions 
that And the most toiksome state for nte, is 
U> be doubtful in mafters of weight, and agitated 
between feare and hopcw To deliberate, be it 
but in slight matteM, ^oth importiuie me. And 
I feel my spirit more perplexed to snf&r the 
motions oJF doubt, and shakings of consokadon, 
than to. be settled 'and resolved about any acci-^ 
dent whatJBorrer, after the chance is once cast. 
Fewer.passions have troubled my sleeper bat of 
deltberationa the least doth tronble it. Even 
as of high4>waies, I willmgly sceke td avoid the 
dawnfr-hanging^ and slippery, and take the beaten-* 
path, though myrie, aiui deepe, so I may go no 
k»wer, and there soeloe I safety : So love I pure 
mtshapSy and which exercise and tnTmoile" me 
no more, after the uncertainftie of their mend- 
ing ; And which even at the £cst cast, drive me 
directly into sufferance. 

' — duiia ftbis torjiten} mala. 
, ■ -^ ■*-iS^, Agam, act. iii. tc. i. 29. 

. Evils yjBt in soapence, 
J>oe give us more Q&nce, 

In eirents, 1 carry my selfe man-like ; in the 
conduct cfaildidily.t ' The horror of r a fall doth 
niore hurt me^ than the' blow; The ^y is not 
worth the .csmdie^ « The covetoua^ man i>ath a 
worse reckoning of his passion^ than the poore ; 
and. the jealous man,, than the cuckold. And 
it is often lesse harme for on« to lopse his farme, 
than pleade and wrangle, for it:! The slowest 
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Clli T9L marchf is the safest It is the teate of coa^ 
P«no va stancie. Therein you have no need but of your 
*"^® telfe. There she takes her footing and wholly 
resteih upon her selfe. The example of a 
Grentlemauy whom many have knowne, hath 
it not some Philosophieall shew? This man 
having passed all his youth Hke a good fellow, 
a jollie companion, a great talker, and a merry 
laddy being now well in yeares, would needes 
be married. Remembring lamselfe how mnch 
the subject of cuckoldry had given him cause 
to speake, and scoffe at others; to put fajmselfe 
under covert-baron, he tooke him a wife from 
out that place, where all men may have them 
for mony, and with her made his aliance : 
Good morrow Whoore^ Good morrow Cuckold; 
And there is nothing wherewith he oftner «md 
more openly e&tertain'd such as came unto- him, 
than :with this taie ; Whereby he brideled the 
secret pratHngs of mockers,iand blunted the pobt 
of their reproch. Concerning ambition, which 
is next neighbor or rather daughter to presump- 
tion, it had beene needfiill (to advance me) that 
fortune had come to take me by the hand : For 
to put my selfe into any care for an uncertaine 
hope, and to submit my selfe to all dificukies, 
waiting on svch as seeke to thrust themselfi^ into 
credite and reputation, in the beginning of their 
progresse, I could never have done it. 

— Spam prefio non emOf 

—TBI. Adel. act. H. sc. 2. 
Expenee of present pay 
^ Rov hope, I j^o not lay. . . • 
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I listen my selie on that which I see aad hold Rashness 

and go not far from the shore : of risking 

. ^ , , aKfflited 

Alter remus aguM* alter tibi radai arenas, foffain* 

-PaoF. iii. ^/. H. 13 
Keepe water widi one Oare, 
With th' other grate the shore. 

Besides, a man seldome comes to these pre- 
ferments, but in hazarding first his own : And 
I am of opinion, if that which a man hath, 
sufficeth to maintaine the condition^ wherein he 
was borne and brought up, it is folly to let it 
goe upon the uncertainety of encreasing the same. 
He to whom fortune refiiseth meanes to settle 
his estate and establidi a quiet and reposed being, 
is excusable, if he cast what he hath at hazard, 
since thus as well as thus, necessitie sends him 
to ^ift and search out. 

CapUnda rebus in malts preceps via est. 

— Sd7. Agam, act. ii. 8c. i. 47. 
A headlong course is best, 
When mischiefes are addrest. 

And I rather excuse a yonger brother^ to 
make sale of hiiB inheritance, than him, who 
hath the honor of his house in charge, who can- 
not fall into wants but through his default: I 
have by the counsell of my good frinds of former 
times, found the way shorter and easier to rid 
my selfe of this desire and keepe my selfe husht : 

Cut sit conStio duUisf sine pulvere paUtue. 

■— HoR. i. £pist. i. 51. 
Who like it well to beare the prise. 
But take no toile in any wise. 
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, Effect of Judging alM> rightly of my forced, that they were 

living to a not capable of giieat mattera ft And- remembring 

aepiwrea ^^ saying of Lord Oliver, whilome-Cbaunceler 

^^ of France^ who said, that French men might be 

compared to ApeSf tpho cUndnr^ up a ,trj^e, never 

cease skipping from btmgh kn^h^ tiB they come 

to the highest^ where they shew their bare toiler. 

Thirpe est ^uod. nequeag capHi commiitere pondiu^ 
^i pressum infiexo mox dare terga genu. 

—Prop. ill. Mle. viii. 5. 
THs shame, more than ft can well beare, on head 

to packe, 
A^d .thereby soone oppress't with bended k«uee flie 
backe. 

Such qualitie« as are now in me void of re<- 
prochy in that age I deemed ttuprofitabk. The 
facilitie of my maners had been named faintnesse 
and weaknes; faith and conscieiHie wold. hare 
beene thought scrupulous and superstitious : liberty 
and fireedome, importunate, inconsiderate and 
rash. Misfortune serveth to some purpose. It 
is not amisse to be borne in a much depraved 
age : for in comparison of others, you ^re judged 
vertuous, very cheape. In our dayes^ he that is 
but a parriciaCf or a sacrilegious person^ is a man 
of honesty and honor* 

Nvnc *x dtposittm of» infidalHr mmfnt* 
Si reddat veterem cum lota aruginefollem, . 
Prodigiota Jidesy it ThuscU dignalibeWu^ 
Quaqite tdrondti h$4frari dkbeaf a^tA. 

— JuVEN. Sat. xiii. 60. 
l£now a friend deny not what was laid in trust, 
If wholly he restore th* old bellowes with their rust : 
A wondrous trust, to be in Chronicles related, 
And should with sadrificc, as strangej be expiated. 
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And never tuas there time or fiace^ ^wherein Notfamg^ 
more assured and great revmrd ^uas prvpoeed uato so popn- 
Prinees for poodnesse and justice. The first that **^^ 
shall be advised, by these meanes to thrust him- * 
selfe into favour aod credit, I am much deceived 
if in part of paiment/ be get not the start of his 
fellowes. Force and violence can do very much ; 
biit never all. Wee siee Merchants, countrey- 
Justices, and Artificers to march cheeke by joU 
with our NobiKtie, in valour^ and militarie dis- 
ci(>line. They perfbrme honourable combates, 
bodi pd>like and private. They batter and de- 
fend Townes and Cities in our present warres. 
A Pjince snioothereth his commendation amid 
this tltfong. Let inm shine over others with 
humanities ^tth truths loyakiey temperance and 
above aS with justice ; markes now admes rare^ 
unknowne and exiled. It is only the peoples 
will, wherewith he may effect what he pleaseth : 
And no odier qualities can allure their will so 
fnucb as they, as being the profitablest for them. 
^NihU est tarn populare quam bonitas : Nothing is 
so popular as goodnesse is. By this proportion I 
had beene a rare great man : As by that ^ 
certaihe ages padt, I am now a pigmey and 
popular man ; In which it was commbii, if 
stronger qualities did not concurre with all. To 
see a man temperaie in his revenges^ milde in re^ 
venging of offences ^ religious in keeping of his word; 
neither ikubk^ nor over fracMblcy nor applying his 
fasih to others will, or to every occasion. I would 
rather let all affaires go to wracke, than breake 
my word for their availe. For, touchmg this 
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Hateful- new-found vertue of faining and disMmuJU^pn, 
aess of which now is so much in credit, I hate it to the 

^^^ deaith ; and of all vices, I finde none that so 
much witnessed! demissenesse and basenesse of 
heart. It is a coward and servile humouTi (for a 
man to disguise and hide himself^, under a maske^ 
and not dare to shew hiii^selfe as he i& Thereby 
our men addrcsse themseives to trecherie : J^ewg 
trained to Utter false words f they make (to conscience 
to hreake them. A generous minde ought not 
to belie his thoughts, but make shew of his in- 
most parts : There al is good, or at least all is 
humane. Aristotle thinkes it an office of nu^gnani'^ 
nutie to hate Mid lofue ofenfyy to judge and speake 
with all libertie ; and never (though the prise of 
truth goe on it) to make esteeme either of the 
approbation or reprobation of others, Apollomus 
^id, it was for servants to lie^ and for freem^ 
to speake truth. It is the chiefe and fiinda- 
meiitall part of vertue. Shee must be loiifed for 
her owne sake. He that speaketh truthy because 
he it bound to doe soy and for that he jerveth r and 
that fear es not to tell a lie^ when it little import eth 
another many is not sufficiently true. My mind 
of her own coniple;Kion detesteth falshooc^ and 
hateth to think on it. I foele an inward bash- 
fulnes, and a stinging remorse, if at any time it 
scape me; as sometimes it doth, if unpremeditated 
occasions surprise me. A man must not alwaies 
say all he knowes, for that were follie: But what 
a man speakes ought to be agreeing to his thoughts^ 
otherwise it is impiety. I know not what benefit 
they expect, that ever faine, and so unces^antly 
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diflsemble ; except it be^ not to be beleered, even Trtttii 
wden they speafk truly. That may deceive men in liigti 
once 6r twice, but to make a ]>rofe8ftioB to cary it P^^ces 
9fimy smoothly, and as some of our Princes have 
done, to boast, that if their shirt were privie to 
their secret and true cogitations, they wold bume 
it ; which was the saying of anbient Metellus 
Macedormus ; And that he *who cannot disiendflti 
cannot rdgny serves but only to wame those who 
have to deale with them, that what they say is 
but untruth and dissimulation. Quo qms vcr* 
itttior et calMior tf/f, hoc invisior ct iutpecttor^ 
detracta ofkntone frobitatis (Cic. Off, i.). The 
finer^headedy and more subtk-braiMed a man </, the 
m&re is he hated and tuspetted^ if onie the opimon 
of honeifty betaken fiom him^ It were g^eat sim- 
plicity for a fOan to suffer hinnself to be miss-led 
either by the lookes or words of him, that out- 
wardly professeth what he is not inwardly, as 
did Tiberius* And I know not what share such 
people mav challenge in the commerce of men, 
never producing any thing, that may be taken 
for good paiment. He *mho is SsloyaH to trUth^ 
it likewise false against lying* Such as in our 
daies, in the establishing of a Princes dutie, have 
only considered the good and felicitie of his 
afl&ires, and preferred the same before the re- 
spect of his faith and conscience, would say 
something to a Prince, whose affaires fortune 
hath so disposed, that with once breaking and 
felsifying of his word^ he might for ever con^ 
firme and establish them. Biit it goeth other- 
wite« A man may more than once come to 

VOL. IV. L 
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FktteVt^ 9uch a bar^oeJ A vne^n during hU life CQti^ 
iidcofl- cludeth more than one peace or treaties The 

^^^^ *^ jcommodity. or profit that inviteth them to the 
taii^e ^"' dieloyalty (and daily aoiw offer themsejy^R; 
as to all other trechertes) 9acrilege«» nuirdeft, 
rehellions^ treasons,, are undertaken for some 
kinde of profit But this first gaine brings ever 
infinite losses and dangers with it: casting this 
Prince ih)m*-out all commerce and meaoes of 
negotiation, by the example of this infidelities 
Soliman of the Ottomans race (a race little re- 
garding the. keeping of promises or performance 
of covenants) at what time he caused his Armie 
to land at Otranto (I being then but a childe) 
having knowne that Mercunn of Gratsnara, and 
the inhabitants, of iuastro\ were detained prisoners, 
after t^ towne was yeelded» contrary to- that 
which by his Captaines had beene capitulated 
with them» he sent word they should be r^ 
leased, and that having other ' weighty entierprises 
in hand in that countrey, such disloyalty, although 
it had apparance of great and present benefit, yet 
in time to come it would bring a distrust and 
reproch of infinite prejudice^ As for me, / had 
rather he mporiutUite and inducreety than a flatters 
and a dujemhler, I allow, a man may entermingie 
some point of fieroenesse and wilfulnesse, to keepe 
himselfe so entire and open as I am» without 
consideration of others.. And mee seemeth I 
become a little more free, where I should be 
lease, and that by the Q]^sitio.n qf respect I 
grow earnest. It may also be, that for want 
of Art I follow mine owne nature^ Presenting 
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10 the greater sort tbe very same licence of HaT ' 
speech and boldoes of countenance, that I bring want of 
frofli my house; I perceive how much it in-» m««>«^ 
clineth towards indisofetion and inciviKtie. But ' :. . , 
although I be so hslaxmcdf my spirit is not suffi- 
ciently yeeldiog to avoid a sadden question, of 
to scape it by some wi^ding^ nor to disseinhle 
a truth, nor have I memory able to continue it 
so fained, nor assurance sufficient to maintaine 
it; and I play the Braggard through feeblenesse. 
And therefore I apply my selfe to ingenuities 
and ever to speaJce truth and what I think, both 
by complexion and by intention ; leaving the 
successe thereof unto fortune. Atittipput said, 
that the chiefest coramoditie he reaped by Philo** 
sophy, wasy that he spake freely and sincerely to 
all pEien ; Memory is an instrument of great ser- 
vice, and without which* judgeoient.ni^ hardly 
discharge his duty, wheccrf" I: have great want. 
What a roan will propose unto me, he must doe 
it by peece->tnealea:.For, to answer to a discourse 
that. bath many heads, lieth not in m^ power* I 
cannot rt^eive a charge, except I have my writf, 
ing ubles about me : and if I mu^t remetnber a 
discourse of any consequence, be it of any lengthy 
I am driven to this vile and miserable necesiitie, 
to learoe e:very word I must ^>eake by rote; 
otherwise I should never do it wel or assuredly, 
for feare my memory should in my greatest need 
faile me; which is very hard unto me, for I 
rau^ have three houres to leame three verses* 
Moreover in any long ^lisGOursey the libertie. or 
authoritie to remoove the order, to change a. 
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Mot^ word, im^essandy altering the matter, makes it 
taigne^ more di^fiicult to be confirmed in the authors 
^■*^^ memory. And the more I distrust it, the more 
cf^l^l it trouWeth me. It serveth me better by chance, 
and I must carelesly solHcite her, for if I urge 
her, she is astonished ; and if it once beginne to 
waTer, die more I sound her, the more entangled 
and intricate she proveth. She wil wait upon 
me when she list, not when I please. And 
what I feele in my memorie, I (etle in many 
other parts of mine. I eschew commandement, 
duty, and compulsion. What I doe easily and 
naturally, if I resolve to doe it by expresse and 
prescribed appointment, I can then doe it no 
more. Even in my body, those parts, that have 
some liberty, and more particular jurisdiction, 
doe sometimes refuse to obey me, if at any time 
I appcint snd enjoine them to doe me some neces- 
sarie services. This forced and tyrannical! pre- 
ordinance doth reject them, and they eidier for 
spght or feare shrinke and are quailed. Being 
once in a place, where it is reputed a barbarous 
diBCOurtesie not to pledge those that drinke to 
yon^ where although I were used with al libertie, 
in ^vor of certain Ladies that were in company, 
according to the fashion of the country, I would 
needs play the good fellow. But it made us all 
mery; for the threats and preparation, that I 
should force my selfe beyond my naturall cus- 
tomer did in soch sort stop, and stufFe my throat, 
that I was not able to swallow one drop, and was 
barred of drinking all the repast I found my 
selfe glutted and fid of drink by the overmuch 
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swilliDg that my imagination had fore- conceived, ^p|^f^ 
This eifect is more apparant in those^ whose sdoos 
imagination is more vehement and strong : yet it ^^ 
is natural! : and there is no man, but shall some- 
times have a feeling of it. An excellent Archer 
being condemned to deaths was offered tp have 
his life savedy if he would but shew any notable 
triall of his profession, refused to make proofe of 
it ; fearing les the contention of his will should 
make him to misse-direct his hand» and that in 
lieu of saving his life, he might also lose the re- 
putation he had gotten in shooting in a bow. A 
man whose thoughts are busie about other matters, 
shall very neere within an inch keepe and alwaies 
hit one selfe same number and measure of paces, 
in a place where he walketh ; but if heedily he 
endevour to measure and count them, he shall 
finde that what he did by nature and chance, 
he cannot doe it sp exactly by deas^gn. My 
Library (which for a countrey Library, may 
passe ^r a very faire one) is seated in a corner 
of my house : if any thing come into my minde, 
that either I must goe seeke or write in it^ for 
feare I should forget it in crossing of my Co^rt, 
I must desire some other body to remember the 
same for me. If speaking, I embolden my selfe 
never so little to digresse from my Discourse, 
I doe ever lose it ; which niakes me to k^epe 
my selfe in my speech, forced, neere and clos^. 
Those that serve me» I must ever pall them, 
either by their office or comttrey: for I |bde 
it very hard to remember naoies* W^U may 
I say, it hath three syUabtoi, that it's aottod is 
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Membfy harsh, or that it beginneth or endeth with such 

/|« t|ie a letter. And should I live long, I doubt not 

^^^ _ but I might forget mine own name, as some 

1^^^ others have done heretofore. Metscda CorvirtUs 

Kred two yeeres without any memory at all, 

which is also reported of George Tra^oncius. 

And for mine owne interest, I doe often ruminate 

what manner of life theirs was, and whether 

wanting that part, I shall have sufficient to 

maintaine my selfe in any good sort: which 

looking neere unto, I feare that this defect, if 

it be perfect, shall lose all the functions of my 

soule. 

Plexus rimarum suaiy hoc atque iliac petfito, 

— ^Ter. Eun. act. i. seen. 2. 

I am so full qi holes, I cannot hold, 

I runne out ev'ry way, when talfes are told, 

< It hath often befallen me, to forget the word, 
which but three houres before I had either given 
or received of another, and to fwget whwre I 
had laid my purse; let Cicero say what he list. 
I helpe my selfe to loose, what I particularly 
locke up. Memoria eerie nan modo PbUosophiam^ 
ted omnis vit£ usuniy omnhque €trtes una maxime 
eontinet, Asiuredly memorieal^ney of all' other tlmgs^ 
comfrUeih not onely Fhiioscfhy, hut the Uie of our 
vfhole Itfey and all the sciences, Memorie is the 
receptacle and case of knowledge. Mine being 
so weake, I have no great cause to complaine if 
I kndw but little* I know the names of Arts 
in Grenerall, and what they treate of, bi^t nothii^ 
further^ I tnraeand tosse over bookes, but do 
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not stsdie them ; what of them remaines in me, Moii^ 
16 a thing which I no longer acknowledge to t^gfoe's 
be any bodies else. Onely by that hath my JjJ^^^ 
judgement profited: and the discourses and ^^fjHn^s 
imagidatioBBy wherewith it is instructed and 
trained up* The authours, the place, the words, 
and other circumstances, I sodainly forget : and 
am so excellent in forgetting, that as much as 
any thing else I forget mine owfle writings add 
compositiosis. Yea, mine owne sayings are eyery 
hsmd- while alleadged against my selfe, when God 
wot I perceive it not He that would know of 
nne, whence or from whom the verses or ex- 
amples, irhich here I have hiKikd up are taken, 
should greatly put me to my shifts, and I could 
hardly tell it him. Yet have I not begged them, 
but at famous and very wei knowen gates, which 
thongh they were rich in themselves, did never 
please^me, unlesse they also came from rich and 
honourable hands, and that authority concurre with 
reason. It is no great marvell, if my booke 
follow die fortune of other bookes $ and my 
memory forgo or forget as wel what I write, as 
what I reade : and what I give, as well as what 
I receive^* Besides the defect of memory, I 
have odiers, which much further nly ignorance; 
My wit is dcdl and slow, the least cloud dimmeth 
it, so that (for example sake) I never proposed 
nddJe itfito it (were it nena^ so easie) that it was 
able to expound. There is no subtilitie so vaine, 
but eonfounds me. In games, wherein wit may 
beare;a part,'a8 of chesse^ of cards^ of tables and 
others, I ei^ never conceive but the common 
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Moa- ^nd plainest draughts* . My i^pprehefision is. very 
taigoe sluggish and gloomy ; but what it once holdeth» 
chesses ^^ 3^,^^ 4^ keepeth fast : and for the time it 
jji^ keepes it, the same it embraceth generally, strictly 
and deepely. My sight is quicke« sound> perfect 
and farre-seeing, but ea&ily , weaned, if much 
charged or emploied. By which occasion I 
can have no great commerce with books but by 
others service which reade unto me* PUnie the 
yonger can instruct those that have tri'd it, how 
much this fore-slowing importeth those that give 
themselves to this occupation. There is no spirit 
so wretched or so brutish, wherein some parti- 
cular facultie is not seeoe to shine ; and none ^ 
low buried, but at one hole or other it will saUy 
out sometimes. And how it commeth to.^asse, 
that a minde blinde and slumbering in ail oth^ 
things, is in some particlar effects, lively, cleaife 
and excellent, a man must inquire of cunoiikg 
masters. But those are the faire spirits, which 
are universall, open, and readie to all, if not 
instructed, at least to; be instructed. Which J 
alleage k> accuse mine : For, be it either through 
weakenesse, or retchlesaenesse (and to be oare- 
lesse of that which lieth'at our feet, which wee 
have in our hands, which neerest coocectKth the 
use of Hfe^ ia a thing farre frbm my Dogma or 
Doctrine^ there is none so simple or so i^iorant 
as mine^ in divers such commoA matters^ aiid of 
which without imputation or ahaoae a niMiahoQkl 
never be ignorant ; ^heceof I must needs tell 
some examples* I was borncv aod brought up 
ifi the Countries and amidst huibandry : J haw 
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since my predecessours quit me the place and of many 
pCMsession of the goods I enjoy, both bosinesse common 
and husbandry in hand. I cannot yet cast account """K* 
either with penne or Counters. There are divers 
of our French Coines, I know not : nor can I 
distinguish of one graine £rom another, be it in 
the fiekl or in the hame^ unlesse it be very ap* 
parant : nor do I scarcely know the difference 
betweene the Cabige or Lettice in my Garden. 
I understand not the names of the most usuall 
tooles about husbandrie, nor of the meanest prin- 
ciples of tillage, which most children kno#. I 
was never skilfull in Mechanicall arts, nor in 
Traffike or knowledge of Merchandize^ nor in 
the diversitie and nature of fruits, wines, or cates, 
nor can I make a Hawke, physick a Horse, or 
teach a Dogge. And since I must make ful 
shew of my shame or ignorance, it is not yet a 
moneth since, that I was found to be ignorant, 
wherto Leven served to make bread withal; 
or what it was to cunne Wine. The Athenians 
were anciently wont to thinke him very apt for 
the 'Mathematikes, that could cunningly order 
or make up a faggot of brushe wood. Verily a 
man might draw a much contrarie conclusion 
from me : For let ^le have all that may belong 
to a Kitchin, yet shall I be ready to starve for 
hunger. By these partes of my confession, one 
may imagine divers others, to my cost and detri- 
ment* Bttt howsoever I make my selfe knowne, 
alwaies provided it be as I am indeed, I haVe 
my purpoMc And I excuse not my seMe, that 
I dare m. downe in writing, so base and frivolous 
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Why matters as these. The basenesseof the subject 

«faoidd forceth me thereuoto. Let who so list accost 

vr^er "*^ W^i^^y ^^^ ^^^ ^Y progeresse* So it is 

reveal that without being warned of otherjS, I see yiery 

himself : well how Jitde this weigheth or is worth, and 

I perceive the fondnesse of my purpose. It>is 

sufficient that my Judgement is not dismayed or 

distracted, whereof these be the Essaies. 

Nasutus sis usque licet ^ sis denique nasus 

Quantum nduerit ferre rogatus Atlas : ' ^ 

Et possis ipsum tu &ridere LrtAithtm^ 

Nonp%teSi ifi nugas tUeere piurh meaty 
Ipse ego quam dixf : quid detitew^.d^te juvahit . 

Rodere ? came op\is est, si sa^tur esse wlis, 
Ne perdas operant^ qui se mirantur^ in illos ' 

Virus fuwcy not luec- mroimus esse nihU, 

--^MArt. »iL £/i^ it I; 

Suppose you wfere long hosM, suppose such nose 

you ^eare ' * ' 

As AUds^ if you should in treat him, would not 

beare, 
That you in flouting old Latinus can be fine. 

Yet' can you say ho more against these toyes of 

mine, • 

Then I have said; what boote, toioth with a tcwth 

to whet ? 
You must have fleshe, if you to gltit yQur selJFe 

be set. 
Loose not your paines ; 'gainst thttn who on them^ 

selves, are doting 
;, Kfi^jpe you your sting: we kxiow< these things 

of ours are nothing, . 

I am' not bound jto ut;ter no foWoByisd I ben^ 
deceived to know them : And !wittiogly to enre^ 
is so. ordinaiie ftnmei that I erre not nuch other- 
wise ; : and ^eldo^e err« casually* 1^ is a small 
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matter to yedd the fond actions unto the rash" for* , ' 
nesse of my humors, since I cannot warrant painttr^ 
my selfe ordinarily to yeeld them the vicioas. S^LS^* 
Being at Barleduc^ I saw, for the commendation 
of Renate the King of SicUuj memory a picture 
which with his owne hands he had made of 
himselfe, presented unto our King Francis the 
second : why is it not as lawfull for every man 
else to pourtray himself with his pen» as it was 
for him to doe it with a pensell ? I will not then 
forget this blemish, unfit to be seene of all. That 
is irresolution : a most incommodious defect in 
the negotiation of worldly affaires : I cannot re- 
solve in matters admitting doubtfulnesse : 

Ne tif me no, tul cuor mi suoita mtiera. 

— Petr. pa. i. son, cxxxviii. 8, . 

Nor yea, nor nay, sounds clearely in my heart 

I can maintaine an opinion, but not make 
choise of it : For in humane things, what side 
soever a man leaneth on, many apparances pre-^ 
sent themselves unto us, which confirm us in 
them : and Cbrysippus the Philosopher was wont 
to say; that he would learn nothing else of his 
maisters Zeno and Cleantheiy but their doctrines 
simply : Fbr, pr6dfes and reasons he would finde 
enough of himselfe." Let me tume to what iside I 
Wiil^ I ever finde sufficient matter, and likly-hbod 
to keepe my selfe unto it. Thus keepe I doubt 
and liberty to my selfe, to chuse, untill occa-> 
sion ui'ge me, and then (to confesse the truth) 
as the common saying is, I cast my feather to 
the wiflid, and yeeld to fortunes mercie. A veric 
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Decwioa light iocjination^ aad a slender circumstance caries 
by lot Qieaway. 

Dum in Subio est animus pauh momento hue atqtU Uluc 
ip$peititur» — ^Ter. And. act. i. seen. 3. 

While mind is in suspence, with small a doe, 
T'is hither, thither, driven fro and to. 

The uncertainty of ray judgement, is in many 
occurrences so equally ballanced, as I would 
willingly compromise it to the deciding pf chance 
and of the dice. And I note with great con- 
sideration of our humane imbecUlitie, the ex- 
anfiples, which the history of God it.selfe hath 
left us of this use, to remit the determination of 
elections in doubtfull matters, unto fortune and 
hazard : Son cecidh super Matthiam (Act L 26). 
The lot fell upon Mathias. Humane reason Is a 
two'edged dangerous sword ; Even in Socrates 
his hand, her most inward and familiar friepd, 
marke what a many-ended staffe it is. So am I 
only fit to follow, and am easily caried away by 
the jthrong. I doe not greatly trust mine owne 
strength, to undertalqe to command, or to lead. 
I rejoyce to see my steps traced by others. If 
I must runne the hazard of an uncertaine choise, 
I would rather have it be under such a one, 
who is more assured of his opinions, and more 
wedded to them, then I am of mine ; the founda- 
tion and platforme of which, I find to be very 
slippery; yet am I not very easie to change, 
forsomuch as I perceive a like weaknesse in con- 
trary opinions. Ipsa consuetudp assentiendi peri" 
culo4a . esse vLdeturf et luhrica (Cic* Acad^ Qti* 
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iv. ) : The very custome of assenting seemeth hatcer* N^ M*^- 

^s and slippery : Nameiy in poiitike af aires, ««nt 

wherein n a large fieid open to all motitms, and ^® *"*" 

. ° '' ' answer- 



to conte8t;^:Km« 



able 



Justa pari premitur ffeluti cum ppndere lihra^ 
Prona nee hoc plus parte sedety nee surgH ah ilia. 

— ^TnwLL, iv. hero. v. 41, 

As when an even skale with equali weight is peized, 
Nor falies'it downe this way, or is it that way raised. 

As for example, Machiavels discourses, were 
very soHd for the subject ; yet hath it been very 
easie to impugne them, and those that have done, 
have left no lesse facilitie to impugne theirs. A 
man might ever find answeres enough to such an 
argcmient, both rejoynders, double, treble, quad- 
ruple, with this infinite contexture of debates, 
that out pettie-^foggers have wrye-drawne, and 
wrested as much as ever they could in favour of 
their pleas and processes : 

Cadimur, et totidem plagis consumimus hostem. 

— HoR. ii. Epist. ii. 97 

Wee by our foes are beaten, if not siaine, 
Wee with as many strokes waste them againe. 

Reasons having no other good ground then 
experience, and the diversity of humane events, 
presenting us with infinite examples for allmanner 
of formes. A wise man of our times, saith, that 
where oilr Almanakes say warme, should a man 
say c<dd, and in lieu of drle, moyst ; And ever 
set dowtie the contrarie of what they foretelk; 
were he to lay a wager of one or others successe. 
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SlaAoy he would not care what side he tooke, except in 
^pio guch things at admit no uncertaintie ; as to pco** 
mine extreame heat at Christmasy and exceeding 
cold at Midsomer. The like I thinke o£.tbeae 
politike discourses. What part soever you sat 
put unto, you have as good a game as your fel- 
low : Provided you afl^ont not the apparant and 
plaine principles. And therefore (according to 
my humor) in publike affaires, there is no course 
so bad (so age and constancie be joyned unto 
it) that is not better then change and alteration. 
Our moaners are exctedin^y corrupted^ and with 
a marvelous inclination bend toward worie and 
wor^e; Of our lawea and customes many are 
barbarous^ and divers monstrous; notwithstapd-* 
ingi by reason of the difficultie to reduce U9 to 
better estate, ^ of the danger of this subversion, 
if I ^ottld fixe a pegge into our wheele, and 9^y 
it^ where it now i^ I would willingly doe it. 

— nunquam adeofmdis adeoque pudendu 
Utimur exempllsy ut non pejora supersint, 

— Juvi. Sat. viii. 183. 

Ezampies of so filthy sham^fiiU kiode ' 
We never use, but worse remaines behind. 

Instabilitie is the worst I find in our state, and 
that p^r lawes, no more then our garments, can 
take no, setled forme. It it an ecuie matter to 
accuse a state of imperfection^ since all ,^nortcdl 
things are full of it. As easie i& it to beget in a 
people a contempt of his ancient observances : 
No man ever undertooke it, but came to an end: 
But to establish a better state in place of that 
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wtich it coodemiicd and raced out^diters who H^vy 
b&Te att^empfeed it» hare shronk uiider the burthen, ^ure me 
Toadung my cofiduct* my wijedomc hath small ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
•hare theiin. lam very easily to be directed 
by the worlds pahlike order. Oh happy pe<^e» 
that doth what is commanded^ better then they 
which command, without vexing themselves about 
causes; which suffer themselves gendy to be 
rowled.on^ according to the heavens rowMng. 
Obedience is neVer pure and <|uiet in him^ who 
talkethy pleadeth and contendeth* In some, (to 
returne to my selfe) the only matter, for which 
I make some accomptof my selfe, is that» wherein 
never man did thinke himselfe defective. My 
commendation is vulgar, common and popular ; 
Foe, who ev«r thought he wanted wit ? It weri? 
a.propontion,' which in it selfe would imply con- 
tradiction. It is an infirmity, that is never where 
it is aeene^it.is very strong and fast-holding, but 
jtt pierced dtid dissipated 1^ the first beame of 
the patients s^t, as doth the Sunnes raies scatter 
and disperce a gloomie mist. For a man to 
accuse himselfe, were to excuse himselfe of that 
subject; and to condemne himselfe^ an absolving 
of himselfe. There was never so base a porter, 
nor so silly a woman^ but thought he had suffi- 
cient wit. for his provision. We easily know 
m others,, the adlsrantage of courage, of bodily 
strength, of .experience, of disposition and of 
beauties bm we never yeeld the advantage of 
jiu^eteent tetany body : And the reasons^ which 
part from the. simple naturall discourse in otheras 
wee thinks, that had we but looked that Way, 
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• For vfie had sureiy fonftd thefts The skill, die 
whom haovriedgei the^tilt and such like parts, which 
write ? ^"^ ^^ *" strange workes, we easily perceive 
whether thty excecde purs y buti the meereprou 
docttoQfr of wit and understaodingr every mnn 
deemeth it ly^th in him to meete witfh theJ very 
like, and doth hardly pereeive ihe weight aod 
difficultie of it, except (and that very scarcely)' 
in an extreame and ilicomparable distance. And 
he that should clearely see the height of a 
strangers judgement, would come and bring hiir 
unto it. Thus, is it a kinde of exercising, whereof 
a man may hope but for m^ne coimnendation 
and small praise, and a manner of composideoy 
of litde or no [name] at alk And then, for 
whom do you write f The wiser sort, untd 
whom belongeth' bookish jurisdiction, know ^o 
other'prise- but of doctrine, and av6w no odier 
proceeding in our wits, but that of emiditioa and 
in. If you haire mistaken one Scipio for an 
Other, what of any worth have youMt tospeake** 
of? ' He that is ignorant of Aristotle Recording 
tb them) he is therewidiall ignorant of himselfe* 
Popular and shallow-headed mindes, cannot per- 
ceive the grace or comelinesse, nor judge of a 
smooth and quaint discourse. Now these two 
kindes possesse the wm'kL The third, unto 
whbse share you fall, of regular wite, and diat 
ai^ strong of themselves, is so rare, that justly 
it hath neither name or ranke amongst us^ he 
loseth halfe his time, that doth aspire or ctidevour 
to please it. It is commonly said, that the justest 
portion, nature hath given us of the graces, is t}»t 
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of sttkse aBd'underatandifig : for there is no man, < i turae 
but is contented with the share the hath allotted mj sight 
him : Is it not reason ? He who should see beyond ^^*'^ ' 
that, should see further then his sight. I per- 
swade my sielfe to hare good and soond opinions ; 
but who is not so perswaded of his owne ? One 
of the best trials I haveof it, » the small esteeme 
I make of my selfc : for, had they not beene well 
assured, they would easily ha^e su^Eered them- 
selves to be deceived, by the affection I beare 
unto my selfe, singular, as he who brings it almost 
all unto my seife, and that spill bm a Httle be**^ 
sides. All that, which others distribute thereof 
uBtaan infimte nwnber of friends and ac^oaint- 
ancet, to their gloria and greatncsse, I referre to 
the repose of my spirit and to my selfe. What 
elte-where escapes of it,:ii» not propebly by the 
appointratent of my discourse : 

— miAi nempe valere et vivere doctus. 

Well learn'd in what concerneth me, 
To live, and how in health to be. 

jis far my ofkniom^ I findt thtm infimtely held 
and comtant to condatme mbe insufficiencie. And 
to say troth, it is a subje<^, whereabout I exer*** 
cise my judgement, as much as about any other. 
The ivorid lookes ever for^rightj I tume my sijghi 
inward, there I fix //, there I ammuse it, Entry^ 
man lookes before himselfe, I looke within my 
selfe : I have no busines but with my selfe. h 
uncessantly consider, oootrole and taste my sdfe: 
other mem gos ever else^ where, if they tktnke 
well on it r they go ever foreward, 

VOL. IV. M 
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Mon- — "'"' '" **** tentat deicmder^t-^VkX Sa^, JT. tj. 

^^^* No man attempteth this Essay, 
for^c Into hlmselfe to finde the way. 

truth 

as for: me I roule me inta my 6elfe. ' This cipa* 

cide of nfting out the truth, what, and howso** 

erer it be in me, and this free humour I have, 

not very easily to subject my beliefe, I owe 

especially unto my selfe, for >the. most constant, 

and gesierall imaginations I have are those, 

which (as one would say) were borne with 

me : They sae natural uinto roe, and wholy 

mine.' I produced them^ raw and siihple, of 

a* iiardy and strong produetiiMi, but somewhat 

troubled and unperfe<;t: which I have jtnce 

established and ' f(N?tified by the authoritie of 

others^' and by the :Soand examples of ancients, 

with whom I have found niiy selfe conformable* 

in judgment : Those have assured me -of my 

hold-fast of them, and have given me both the 

enjoying and possession thereof more absolute 

and more cleare. The commendation which 

e<i^ery man seekes after, for a vivacide and 

promptitude of wit, I chalenge the same by 

the order of a notable and fivre-sounding action, 

or of some particular aufficieode ; I pretend it 

by the order, correspondencie, and tranquillitie 

of iminions and customes. Omnino li ^utd^fuam 

a$ aecorumy mhil at profit^ magii quam Mqwp* 

MRtai Mmversif "vit^ turn jtugularum acMonum •• 

quam conter^oare rum pasiis^ si idiomm naiuram 

ifmianSf omktat tuam ^CiC Offi i.). Clearefy ^' 

any thing bee deuni for a maSf nothing is mor» 
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ihan an even carrUigc and tqualnSty of hu wtole Kekri;ed 
/^y atui every action therein : , whici you cannot ^^f ^ 
uphold^ if foUowng the nature of others^ you let 2^?^ 
paSM your o'Ufne. Behold here then how far 
forth I finde my selfe guilty of that first part> I 
said to be 10 the vice of presumption. Concern^ 
ing the second, which consistetli in not esteem- 
ing sufficiently of others, I wot not whether I 
can 80 well excuse my selfe ; for> whatsoever it 
cost mee, I intend to speake what is of it It 
jnay be, the continuall commerce I have with 
ancient humours, and the Idea of those rich 
mindes of former ages doth bring me out of 
liking and dis^te both of others and of my 
selfe, or that in truth we live in an age, which 
produceth things but meane and , indifferent.. So 
it ia, that I know nothing, worthy any great 
admiration. Also I know npjt many men so 
fivniliarly aa I should, to be able to judge of 
them': and those with whom the. quality of my 
condition doth ordinarily make me conversant 
are for the most part, such as have little care 
for the nunuring of the spule, and to whpm 
nothing is proposed for , chiefe felicitie, but 
honour ; and for absolute perfection, but valou^. 
Whatsoever I see or beauteous or worthy in 
any othec man, I willingly, commend and re- 
gard; yea and I often endeare my selfe wi^ 
what I thinke of it, and allow my selfe to lie 
so farre forth: For, I cannot invent a fiilse 
subject* I willingly witnesse with my friends 
what I finde pc^ise-worthy in them. And of 
An inch of valoui^y. I willingly mal^ an inch and 
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IJ|>ertjr ^ halfe; but to lend them qualities they have 
cijaAg" not, I cannot ; and openly to defeiKi their iin- 
"^^* perfections, I may not: yea, bee they mine 
enemies, I shall sincerely give them their due, 
in witnessing their worth or honour. My affect 
tion may change ; my judgement nevei^. Aad 
I confound not my quarell with other circum- 
stances, that are impertinent and belong not 
unto it. And I am so jealous of the liberty of 
my judgement, that for what passion soever, I 
can hardly quit it I wrong my selfe more in 
lying, than him of whom I lie. This commend- 
able and generous custome of the Persian nation, 
is nrach noted ; They speake very Bonourahfy and 
justly of their mortall enemies^ and with those with 
whom thty wtre at deadly fade and warrey so 
far re farth as the merit of their vertue deserved. 
I know divers men who have sundry noble dad 
worthy parts; some wit, some courage, some 
dexteritie, some coiiscience, some a readinetse 
in speech, some one Science, and some another ; 
but of a great man in generally and that hath so 
many excellent parts together, or but one, in 
such a degree of excellence, as hee may there- 
by be admired, or but compared to those of 
former ages whom we honour, my forttme hath 
not permitted nle to see one. And the greatest 
I ever knew living (I meane of naturall pafts of 
the mmde, and the best borne) was Stephatius de 
la Tfoitie: Verily it was a compleat miixie, and 
who set a good face, and shewed a faire counten- 
ance upon all matters: A minde after the old 
stampe, and which, had fortuae therewith becoe 
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pleased, would no doabt have brought fordt SM'^pt^ 

Krondrous effects; having by skil and study sna^rtion 

added very moch to his rich natoiall gifts. But ^^^^ 

I know not how it comes to passe, and surely 

k doth so, there is as much vaiiitie and weake* 

nesse of understanding found in thosey that 

prolesse' to have most sufficiencie, that wiUi 

entermeddle with learned vacations, and with 

the charges that depend of books, than in any^ 

sort of peoj^e ; whether it be because there is 

anotie required; tuid expected at their hands> 

and common faults cannot be excused in dien^ 

or that the seKe-c^inion of knowledge em^ 

boldeneth them the more to produce and dis« 

cover diemselves over-forward, whereby they 

loose and betray themselves^ As an Ajtificer 

doeth more manifest his sottiehnesse in a rich 

piece of worke, which he hath io hand, if 

foolishly and against the rules of hb trade he 

seeke to apply it and entermeddle, than in a 

vile and base one ; and men are more o^nded 

at a fault or oversight in a statue of gold, than 

in one of clay. These doe as much, when they 

set foorth things, which in themselves and in 

their place, would be good; for, they employ 

them without discretion, honouring their memory 

at the cost and 'charge of their understanding: 

and doing honour to Cicero^ to Gaien^ to Ulpian^ 

and to Saint Jeronu^to make themselves ridicu« 

lotM. ' I wMlingly returne to this discourse of 

the fondnesse of our institution: whose ainie 

hath beene to make us not good and wittie, but 

wise and learned; She hath attained her pro- 
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Tfaeedn*<^ poBe*' It hath not taught us to follow verttie 
cajbion and embrace iwisdoihe ; but made an impresaiott 

. ^I^^in U8 erf itsf Etymologic and derivation. W^ 
^^^ am dec&ne vertue^ yet can we not love it* If 
wee know not what wisedome is by effect and 
experience,, wee know it by praltling and by 
rote. We are not satisfied to know the race, 
tlie alHtnces, and the pedegreet of our neigh- 
boursy but we ^il have them to be our friends, 
smd contract b^h coaverAation and intelligence 
with thems It hath taughti us the definitions^ 
the divisions^ and distinctions of vertnei as{ of 
the surnames and ' branches of a genealcgie, 
^thout having «>ther care to centract pracstise 
of > familiartde. oi^; private aopiaintance betweene 
09. and' iti> S\k^ hath appointed Us for our 
learning, not bookes that; have sounder and 
truer opinions, but volumes that speake the best 
Greeke or latine: and amongst her choise 
woffds^ htath made the vainest humours of an- 
dquitie ta glide into our conceits. A good 
msHtutidn cbangeth jui^ement and mamt^rsy as 
it hapned to Polemon. This dissolute yong 
GrrsDcian, gcnng cm day by chance to heare a 
Lec^tiffe of Xenocratesy where he not onely 
marked the eloquence and. sufficiencie oftlue 
Header, and brought not home the know- 
ledge of some notable, thing, but a more np- 
parami and solide finiit^ which was the sodaiine 
chaise and amendment of his formler Ufe^ 
Who ever heard inch an>^«fEect of our djpu 
eipline^. ^; - 
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-^qd^ne fmd dim The 

H/^^itaifu Polemm, pmas hu^tia morU, Wisdotn 

FauioltUf euiUaJi/ocaJiaf ^vhu mt Hie of th6 

Dtdtur ex eotlofurthm eatfsiste corona* f Simple 
Fottfuam est im^ransi cwre*Uu voce magittrlf 

-^Hotu Ser. ii. Sai, iu. 153. 

Can yon doe as did Polemom reformed, 

Catt-^ff Tone «ickne» signet, which you deformed, 

Yc^ir boUters, mufflers, swathes? As he drink- 

lin'de, 
His drunken c^arknd covertly declinde. 
By speech of nsting reader disciplinde ? 

The, le^ft disdaincfull cooditioo^ of meQ, me 
tbmkesy is that, which through, simplicitie holds 
^ last raake, and offereth us more regular 
xofiMDcrce. The ci^mes and discqurset of 
Cpuntne-clowoish-men, I finde them comn^only 
jfp^b^jmorf conformable s^nd better disponed, 
accordii^ to the true prescription of Philo- 
sophies . then are those of our Philosophers. 
Plus tafit, 'ovigus^ quia Umturn^ quantum ofnu aty 
.Hij^* Th^ vufsof U the wiser^ because it is but 
as wise^ as it, must needes. The worthiest inen, 
I have judged by externall apparances (for» 
to judge theod after my fashion, they should 
be sifted nearer) concerning war, and military 
sufficienciet hare been» the Duke of Guisey 
that died before Orkans^zn^ the whilom Mar- 
shal Str9%^ : F or. Qien. extraordinarily sufficient, 
andiendowed.^v^th no yulgar vertue, OUver^ and 
fMos^tall^ boifh gre^t, Chancelors of Friuxre* 
^o^esie, Ij^th jikeW;ise in p»ne opinion, W hit 
Yogue ^ipd credit in our age. We have store 
of , qunning^ and' able .men in that profession. 
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Rotfsard Aurate^ Be%a^ Buehnnan^ UHospitall^ Mont" 
and du dore^ and Tumehiis, As for French-meii, I 
Bellay thinte ^hey have attained the , highest degree 
of perfection that can or ever shall be^ and 
in those parts wherein Ronsart, and excellent 
Bellay have written, I thinke they are not farre 
short of th^ ancient perfection* jidtianus 
Turnebus knew more and better, what he knew, 
then any man in his age or of many ages past* 
The lives of the late Duke of Jlnm^ and. of 
our Constable Mommprancie have beene very 
tioble, and^ have had sundrie rare r^semblztoces 
of fortune. But the worthily-faire and glorious 
death of the last, in the full sight of Parisy and 
of his King, for their service, against his nearest 
friends and alliance, in the front of an armie, 
•victorious through his conduct of it, ttd with 
an hand-stroke, in that old age t>f his, d^serrcth 
in mine opinion, to be placed and ' registred 
amongst the most renoumed and ^mous acci- 
dents of my times. As ako 1^ constant good- 
nes, the mildnes in behaviout, and' conscionaMe 
facility of Monsieur la Noiie, in such an injustice 
of armed factions (a very schoole of treason, of 
inhumanitie and brigandage) wherein he was 
ever brought up, a worthie and famous man of 
warre, and most experienced in his profession. 
I have greatly pleased my selfe in publishing in 
sundrie places, the good hopd I have of Marie 
Gournay' le Jars my dau^ter in alliance, and 
triiely of me beloved with niote then a fatherly 
love, and as one of the best parts of my being, 
enfeofed in my home and solitarines. There 
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18 nothing in the world I esteeme naore then Bf Ue. de 
hir. If childe-hoode may presage any future Goumaj 
successe, hir minde shall one day be capable of 
many notable things, and amongst other of the 
perfection of this thrice-sacred amitie, where- 
unto we read not, hir sexe could yet attaine; 
the sinceritie and soliditie of her demeanors are 
.therein alreadie sufficient; hie kinde affection 
towards me is more then superaboundiag and 
«uch in deede as nothing more can be wished 
unto it) so that the apprehension^ which she 
hath of my apyroching end^ by res^n of the 
fifty five yearee^ wherein her hap hath beene 
to kaow me, would somewhat lesse ^luelly 
troii^e hir. The judgement the made of my 
first Essayesy being a woman, of this age, ;SO 
yocig» alo9ie where shee dweUeth, and the ex<- 
ceedUng yehemencie wherewith she loved me, 
and long time, by the onely esteeme, which 
before ever she saw me, she had by them con- 
ceived of me, she deored me; is an accident 
most worthy consideration. Other vertues have 
Jbad little or no currantnesse at all in this age : 
But valour is become popular by reason of our 
civill warres, and in this part, there are minds 
found amongst us very constant, even to perfect 
tion^ and in great number, so that the choise 
is impossible to be made. Loe heere what 
hitherto I have knoweii of any extraordinary, 
and not common greatnesse. 
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Chap. XVIII 

Of g^iving the lie 

Wrttmgfs Y^EA but, will some tell me, this d^sseigncr in 
so^^ ^ ^^^ *^ make himselfe a subject to write 

df, might be excused in rare and famous men, 
afltd who by their reputation, had bred iBdme 
'desire in odiers of ^eir ac^aintance. It is 
true, I tonf<^sse it, and I know, that a handi- 
craftsman will scarcely lookef off his 'worke, to 
'^ktt uipon an ordinary mant Whereas* to se a 
notaUe great person come into a tolvnef^ he will 
leave both worke and shop. It ill beseennieth 
my man to make himselfe knowi^n, on^ly he 
excepted, that hath somewhat in h^ woitby 
imitation, and whose life and opitiiohs may stand 
as a patterae td all* ' de^r and Xenophon have 
had wherewithal^ to ground and establish their 
narration in the greatnesse of their deedes, as 
on a just and solid ground-worke. So are the 
Jbmall bookes of Alexander th^ great, the Com- 
mentaries which Augustus^ CaiOy Brutus^ SyJla 
and divers others had left of their geets^ greatly 
to be desired. Such mens Images are both 
beloved and studied, be they either in Brasse 
or Stone. This admonition is 'most true, but 
'it conderfleth me very little: ' 

I 

Non reeito euiquam : nisi amieisf iJque rogatut, 
Non uiivit, cmramve quibuslihet. In meSo qui 
Scriptaforo recitant sunt muUi, quique lavtmUs, 

—Hot. Ser, i. Sai, iv. 73. 
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My writings I reade not, bot to my friends, to any, Bf oil- 
Nor each'where, nor to all, nor bvt desired: yet tedmt*k 

In Market-place read theirs, III wtldllff 

In Bathes, in Barbers-chaires. 

I erect not here a statue to be set up in the 
Market-place of a towne, or in a Church, or in 
any other publike place : 

Non equidem hot ttudeo bullatu it mihi itugit 
Fagina ^rgacat t-^KM. Sat, T. 19. 

I stiidie not, my written leaves shotild grow 
Big-swolne with bubled toyes, whleh Taine breath^ 
blow. 

Seerett lo^imur. — II. 

We speake alone^ 
Or one to one. \ 

It is for the. corner of a Libraryi or to aitt^ 
muse anetghhour, a kinsman, or a friend of 
mine withall, who by this image may happily 
take pleasure to renew acquaintance, and to 
reconterse with me. Others have heene em* 
boldned to speake of themselves, because they 
have found worthy and rich subject in them- 
selves. I, contrariwise, because I have found 
mine so barren, and so shallow, that it cannot 
admit suspition of ostentation. I willingly judge 
of other meps actions; of mine by reason of 
their nullity, I give small cause to judge. I 
finde not so much good in my selfe, but I may 
speake of it without blushing. Oh what con- 
tentment were it, unto me, to heare some body 
that would relate the cuQtome, the visage, the 
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li<ai- countenance) the most asuall words, and the 
iMfP^B fortunes of my ancestors. Oh how attentirely 
^DMtteri^ would I listen unto it. Verily it were an argu- 
^^^^^ ment of a bad nature, to seeme to despise the 
very pictures of our friends and predecessors, 
the fashion of their garments and armes. I 
keepe the writing, the manuall seale, and a 
peculiar sword: And I reserve still in my 
cabinet certaine long switches or wands» which 
my father was^ wont to carry in bis hand. 
Patema vesHs et annuJus, tanto char'tar est pos^ 
iniff quanta erga parentis major affsUus : The 
fathers garment and his ring is so much more 
esteemed of his successors^ as their affection is 
greater towards their progenitors. Notwith- 
standing if my posteritie be of another minde, 
I shall have wherewith to be avenged; for 
tisey cannot make so little accompt of me, as 
then I shal doe of them.^ All - the commerce 
I fa^ve in this widi the world, is, that I borrow 
the instruments of their writmg, as more speedy, 
and tnore easie : in requitall whereof I may 
peradventsre iiinder the melting of some piece 
of butter in the market, or a Grocer from selling 
aa onnce of pepper. 

Ne tcga eordt/llis, ne penula des'd olivis, 

—Mart. xiii. Efiig. i. i. 

Lest Fish-fry shouM a fit gowne want, 
Lest doakes should be for Oitvev scant: 

' Mt hxas scombri^ s^e daho -tunicas. 

—CAirnL. Epig. Ekg. xxviL S« 

To long-tail'd Mackrels often I, 
Will side-wide (paper) cotes apply. 
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And if it happen no nsan read me^ have I Hia 
lost my time, to have entertained my aelfe so writings 
many idle houres, aboat so pleasing and profit- ^Jl*"°** 
able thoughts ? In framing this pourtraite by 
my selfe, I have bo often beene faine to frizle , 
and tHmme me, that so I might the better ex- 
tract my selfe, that the patteme is thereby con- 
firmed, and in some sort formed. Drawii^ 
my selfe for others, I have draWne my selfe 
with purer and better colours, then were my 
first I have no more made my booke^ then 
my booke hath made me; A hocAxi consub- 
stantiall to hid Author: Of si pecvUar and fit 
occupation. A member of my life. Not of 
an occupation and end, Strange and forraine, as 
all other bookes. Have I mis-spent my time, 
to have taken an account of my selfe so con- 
tinually and so curiously ? For those who onely 
nm themselves over by fantaaie, and by speech 
for some houres, examine not themselves to 
primely and exactly, nor enter they into tfaesH 
selves, as he doth, who makes his study hk 
worke, and occupation of it : Who witb sdir his 
might, and with all his credit engageth htmselfe 
to a register of condnuance. The most del»* 
cious pleasures, though inwardly disgested^ shun 
to leave any trace of themselves"; and avoide 
the sight, not onely of the peoj^le^ but of any 
other. How often bath this bmines [dirertcd] me 
from tedious and yrksome cogitations? (And 
d irivolous ones^ must be deemed tedious and 
yrksome.) Nature hath endowed us with a 
large faculty to entertaine our sdves aport^ and 
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Mon^ often callelh !ut unto it : To teach us, that 

^^^*^ partly wee oive. our selves unto society, hut in 

^JJ^JJ the better fart unto our sehes. To the end J 

confes- ^^J ^^ vcMBC order and project marshall my 

sions fimtasie, even to. dote, and keepe it from loos* 

ing, and straggling in the aire^ there is nothing 

80' goody as to give it a body, and register sa 

many i<He imaginations as present themselyes 

unto it. I listen to my hunaors, and harken 

to my conceits, because I must enrouW them. 

How often, being griered at soioe action, which 

citility and reason forbad me to withstand 

openly, hate I disgorged my selfe< upon them 

here, not without an intent of publike instruct 

tioB ? And yet these Poeticall rods, 

Zon dessiu /*«//, *oh sur le groin f 
Zon 4ut le dot du Safftin^ 

are also better imprinted upon paper, .than upon 
the quidie Besh; What lif I lend mine ears, 
somewhat mere attentively untobookes, sith I 
but watch if I can filch somthing from them, 
whetiewtth to enammell and uphold mine? I 
never studte to make a booke ; Yet have I some- 
what studied, because I had already made it (if 
to hibUeor pinch, by the head or feet, now one 
Authour, and then another be in any sort to 
study) but nothing at all to forme my opinions: 
Yea being Jong since fonned, to assi^^ to second 
and to serre them. But nuhom shall we heGev 
sfieahitig' of himse^e^ in this eorn^^ agcP since 
there are fe^ or ©one, whom we may beleeve 
•peaking of others, where there is lesse interest 
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ta licr The firtt part ^ customes corruptton, Tlieljisiff 
18^ the bamshmeat of truth : For as Pindarur ^dJNLomr 
said, to he sinecrify trucy ir the: beginning of a gredt «*»«• 
vertue; stnd the first article PZ^to requireSi in **|^. 
the Governor of his Coaimon- wealth. Now«- 
adaiesy that is not the truth which is true, but 
that which is perswaded to others. As we cal 
money not onely that wliich is true and good» 
but also the hHie ; so it ^be currant. Our Nation 
is long since taxed with this yice. For Salvimuu 
Masiiliendr who lived in the ttoie oi Valendman 
the Eihperour^ saith, that amongst French-men^ 
to He aod forsweare is no vice but a nOanner of 
speach. He that ik^ould eadeare this Testir 
monie, might say, it is now rather deemed a 
vertue among them. Men frame and fashion 
themselves imto it^ as to an exercise of honcMr $ 
f^r, /Umnmlation is one of the notaUest quaRtiet^jf 
thii age. Thus' have I often considred^ whctnce 
tills custome might arise, which we observe so 
re^igtoaslyy that we are more sharpely offended 
wkh the reproach of this vice, so ordinary il^jiis, 
thin with any other ; and that it is the lextremest 
injury^ may be done usin words, to upbraid and 
reproch us with' a li& Therein I find, that,it:is 
Baturall,{for a man to defend himselfe most from 
Mich d^ects as we are most /tainted with* It 
«eemeth that if we but shew a motion of reveng)^, 
or are but moved at the accusation, we in some 
sort discharge our selves of the blame or impu- 
tation ; if we have it in effect, at least we con- 
demne it in apparance* May it not also bi^, 
that this reproch seemes toeiifold.cowardisffand 
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TheliAra faifitoeMe of hart? It there moj more mani* 
ccmttrd to fe«e^ than for a man to eate and dcsiy his ovne 
aW^ Word ? What ? To deny his Word wittingly ? 
to God '^^ ^^® ^' ^ horrible«filthy yice ; and which an 
ancient writer setteth forth very shamefully, when 
he saith, that whosoever lietb, witnesseth thai he 
contemneth God and therewHhall feareth men* It 
is impossible more richly to represent the hor- 
rotu', the Tilenesse and the disorder of it : For, 
what can he magined so vHt^ and base^ as to be a 
eoward towdrds men^ and a boaster forwards God? 
Our intelligence being onely conducted by the 
way of the Word : Who so falsifieth the same, 
betraieth publik society. It is the onely instru^ 
ment, by meanesi wherof our wils and thoughts 
are communicated : k k the tnterpretour of our 
iottles; If that ^le us we hold our selves no 
more, we enter-koow one another no longeh If 
it deceive us, it breaketh al our commerce, and 
dfssoiyeth al bonds of our poUcie. CerUttue 
Nations of the new InSaes (whose naaies We 
need not declare j because they are no more ; . for 
the desoktion of this conquest hath extended it 
selfe to the absolute abolishing of names and 
ancient knowledge of Places, with a manrellous 
dnd never the like heard example) offered humaae 
bloud unto' their Grods, but no other than that 
which was drawne fhnn their tongues and eafe% 
for an expiation of the sinne of l3ring as well heard 
as pronounced. That good-fellow-^Grascian said, 
chUdr^ were dandled with toies, but men with 
words* Concerning the sundry fashions of our 
giring the lie, and the lawes of onr honour in 
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that and the changes they have received» I wiil m de t ' a - 
fefer to another time to speake what I thinke tion 
and know of it, and if I can, I will in the meane ^^ *° 
time learne, at what time this custome tooke his ^ 

heginntng, so exactly to weigh and precizely to 
measure words, and tie our honour to them : fdr 
it is easie to judge, that it was not anciently 
amongst the Romans and Graecians. And I 
have often thought it strai^e, to see them wrong 
and give one another the lie, and yet never eo^er 
into quarrell. The lawes of their duty, tooke 
some other course than ours. Casar is often 
called a thiefe, and sometimes a drunkard to bis 
face. We see the liberty of their invectives, 
which they write one against another : I meane 
the greatest Chieftaines and Generals in war, of 
one and other NaticHi, where words are onely 
retorted and revenged with words, and never 
wrested to further consecpience. 



Chap. XIX 

Of the liberty of Conscience 

TT is ordinarily seene, how good intentions 
being managed without moderation, thrust 
men into most vicious effects. Iii this con- 
troversie, by which France is at this instanit 
molested with civill warres, the best and safest 
side, is no doubt, that which maintaineth both 
the ancient religion and policy of the Country. 

VOL. IV. N 
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The Ion Neverthelesse amongst the honest men that 
of andent follow it (for my meaning is not to spe^ke of 
^•®**^ those, who use them as a colour, either to 
exercise their particular revenges, or to supply 
their greedy avarice, or to follow ike favour of 
Princes : But of such as do it with a true zeale 
toward their religion, and an unfained holy affec- 
tion, to maintaine die peace and uphoild the state 
of their country) of those I say, divers are seene, 
whome passion thrusts out of the bounds of tea- 
son, and often forceth them to take and follow 
unjust, violent and rash counsels. Certaine it 
is; that when first our religion beganne to gaine 
authoritie with the Lawes, it's zeale armed many 
against all sorts of Pagane bookes, whereof the 
learned sort have a great losse. My optnion^ », 
that this disorder hath done more hurt to learn* 
ing, than all the Barbarian ftatnes. Cornelius 
Tacitus is a sufficient testimonie of it : for, how- 
beit the Emperor Tacitus his kinsman had by 
expresse appointment stored all the libraries in 
the World with it, notwithstanding one onely 
entire copy could not escape the curious search 
of those, who sought to abolish it, by reason of 
five or sixe vaine clauses, contrary to our bcleefe. 
They have also had this easily to affoord folse 
commendations to all the Emperours, that made 
for us, and universally to condemne al the actions 
of those, which were our adversaries, as may 
plainly be seene in Julian the Emperor, sur- 
named the Apostata ; who in truth was a 
notable-rare-man, as he whose mind was lively 
endowed with the discourses of Philosophy, unto 
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which he professed to confbriiie all his actions^; JnUan the 
and trody there is no kind of vertue, whereof Apostate 
he hath not left most notable exnnples. In 
chastity (whereof the whole course of his life 
gireth apparaht testioiony) a like example^ unto 
that of ^/fA:/iiidS;r and Sciph is read of him, which 
is, that of maAy wonderfuU &ii:e captive L/adies, 
brought before him, beiiig even in the very prime 
of his age (for he was slain by the Parthians 
about the age of one and thirty yeares) he would 
not see one of them. Touching justice, himselfe 
would take the paines to heare al parties: And 
although for curiosity sake, he would enquire of 
such as came before him, what religion they were 
o^ nevertheles the enmitie he bare to ours, did 
BO whit weigh downe the ballance. Himselfe 
made sundrie good L awes, and revoked diverse 
subsidies and impositions, his predecessours be- 
fore him had receaved. We have two good His- 
torians, as ^ye-witnesses of his actions. One of 
which (who is Mareellmusy in sundry places of 
his Historic bitterly reproOveth this Ordinance 
of his, by which he forbade schooles, and inter- 
dicted al Christian Rhethoricians, and Gram- 
mariana to. teach : Saying, he wished this his 
action m%ht be buried under silence. It is very 
likely, if he had done any thing else more sharpe 
or severe against us, he would not have forgot it, 
as he that, was well affected to our side. Hee 
was indeede very severe against us, yet not a 
cruell enemy. For, our people themselves re* 
port this Historic of him, that walking one 
day about the Qitty oi Caicedottt Maris Bishop 
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Julian's thereof, durst call him wicked and traitor to 
sobriety Christy to whom he did no other thing, but 
. .. •"^ answered thus : Goe wretched man, weepe and 
*^^^ deplore the losse of thine eyes ; to whom the 
Bishop replied, I thank Jesus Christ, that he 
hath deprived me of my sight, that so I might 
not view thy impudent face, affecting therby 
(as they say) a kind of Philosophical! patience. 
So it is, this part cannot be referred to the 
cruelties, which he is said to have exercised 
against us. He was (saith Euiropius my other 
testimony^ an enemy unto Christianity, but with- 
out shedcling of bloud. But to returne to his 
justice, he can be accused of nothing but of the 
rigors he used in the beginning of his Empire, 
against such as had followed the faction of Com* 
stantius his Predecessour. Concerning sobriety, 
he [ever] lived a Souldiers kinde of life, and in 
time of peace, would feed no otherwise, than 
one who prepared and enured himselfe to the 
austeritie of war. Such was his vigilancie, that 
he divided the night into three or foure parts, 
the least of which he allotted unto sleepe ; the 
rest he employed in visiting the state of his 
army, and his guardes, or in study ; for, amongst 
other his rare qualities, he was most excellent in 
al sorts of learning. It is reported of Alexander 
the Great, that being laid downe to rest, fearing 
lest sleep should divert him from his thoughts 
and studies, he caused a bason to be set neere 
his bed side, and holding one of his hands out, 
with a brazen ball in it, that if sleepe should 
surprize him, loosing his iingers ends, the ball 
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falliDg into the bason, might with the noyse Julian as 
rouze him from out his sleep. This man had a * soldier 
mind so bent to what he undertook, and by rea- 
son of his singular abstinence so little troubled 
with vapours, that he might well have past thb 
devise. Touching military sufficiencie, he was 
admirable in all parts belonging to a great 
Captaine. So was he almost al his life time 
in continual exercise of war, and the greater part 
with us in France against the Alemam and French* 
Wee have no great memory of any man, that 
either hath seene more dangers, nor that more 
often hath made triall of his person. His death 
hath some affiniue with that of Epaminondcuy for 
being strucken with an arrow^ and attempting to 
pull it out, he had surely done it, but that being 
sharpe-cutting, it hurt and weakened his hand. 
In that plight he earnestly requested to be carryed 
forth in the middest of his army, that so he might 
encourage his soutdiers, who without him coura- 
giously maintained the battel, until such time as 
darke night severed the Armies. He was bet- 
holding to Philosophie for a singular contempt, 
both of himselfe and of all humane things. He 
assuredly believed the etemitie of soules. In 
matters of religion, he was vicious every-where. 
He was surnamed Aposiata, because he had for- 
saken ours ; notwithstanding this opinion seemes 
to mee more likely, that he never took it to 
heart, but that for the obedience which he bare 
to the law, he dissemUed til he had gotten the 
Empire into his hands. He was so supersti^ 
tious in hisi that even such as lived in his time» 
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' *Thou and were of his awne religion, mocked bimi for 
hast coa- it ;: dnd it was said, that if he had gaided the 
*^h^al ' ^^^^*^^y ®^ ^® Parthiana, he would haye con- 
GaUleanT ®u"^^^ *^® J^ce or brcede of Oxen, to satisfie 
his sacrifices. He was also besotted with the 
Art of sooth-saying, and gave authoritie to all 
manner of prognostikes. Amongst other things 
hee spake at his death, he aaid, he was much 
beholding to the Gods, and greatly thanked 
them, that they had not suffered him to be slain 
sodainly or by surprize, as having long before 
warned him both of the place and houre of his 
end ; nor to die of a base and easie death; more 
beseeming idle and effeminate Persons, nor of a 
lingring, languishing, and dolorous death $ and 
that they had deemed him worthy to ,end his life 
so nobly in the cours of his victories and in the 
■flower of his glory. There had before appeared 
a vision unto hto^ like unto that of Marau 
Srutusf 1 which . first thregtiled him in Gauicy 
and afterward even at the point of his death, 
presented it selfe to him. in Persia, The speach 
hejismade to speak when he felt himselfe hurl, 
Thou hasi vanquished oh Navbardon s Of as some 
wil have it. Content thyeelfiph Na%arsan^ would 
scarce have beene forgottesi, had it beene be^ 
lieved of my testimonies, l^ho being present in 
the army^ have noted even the least motions, 
.and wx)rds at his deaths no more- than certaine 
other wonders, which they -annex unto it. But 
to return to my theamei^ he had lopg before 
(as satth MarctUtnm) halichfd Paganiime in his 
harti but fiottomuch u he saw al those of bis 
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annie to be ChriatiaiM) he dur«t oot diacpyer IfbuiVin- 
himselfe. In the end, when he found himselfe humanity 
to be nifficiently strong, and dur^t publish his ^f^MI^ 
nnnde, he Gatitsed the Temples of hia Gods to 
be opened, and by all meanes endeyoured tQ 
advance idolatries. And to attaine his purposej 
having found in Coiutantinople the people very 
loose^and at ods with the Prelates of the chrlft^ 
tian Church, and caused them to appeare before 
him in his pallace, he instantly admonished them 
to appease all their civill dissentions, and every 
one without hinderance or feare apply themselves 
to follow and serve religion. Which he very 
carefully sollicited, hoping tl^is licence might 
increase the factions, and controversies of the 
division, and hinder the people, from growing 
to any unity, and by consequence from fortify- 
ing themselves against him, by reason of their 
concord and m one mind^agreeing intelligence : 
having by the criielty of some Christians found, 
that There it no beast m the nvorid so much ijf man 
to he feared^ as man^ Loe here, his very words, 
or very neare; Wherein this is worthy cottr 
sideration, that the Emperor Julian^ useth the 
same receipt of libertie of conscience, to enr 
kindle the trouble of dvill dissention, which our 
Kings employ to extinguish. It may be said 00 
one side, that. To give faction the bridle to enier- 
taine their opinion^ is to scatter contention and sow 
division^ and as it were to lend it a hand to aug* 
ment and encrease the same : There beeing no 
. Barre or Obst^le of Lawes to, bridje or hinder 
his course^ But on the ^>ther side^it might also 
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Siifjglt be nrged, that to give factions the bridle to up* 
BmM hold their opinion, is by that facilide and ease, 

ahquid ^.j^^ readie way to moUifie and release them ; and 
to blxmt the ^ge, which is shaqmed by rare** 
liesse, noveltie, and difHcultie. And if for the 
honour of our Kings devotion, I believe better ; 
it is, that sitice they could not doe as they would, 
they have fained to will what they could not. 



Chap. XX 

We taste nothmgf purely 

^T^HE weaknes of our condition, causeth, that 
'*' things in their naturall simplicitie and puritie 
Cannot fail into our use. The elements we en- 
joy are altered : Metals likewise, yea golde must 
be empaired with some other atufie to make it fit 
for our service. Nor vertue so simple, which 
jirutorif Pirrbot and the Stoikes, made the end 
t)f their life, hath beeae able to doe no good 
without composition: Nor the Cirenaike sen- 
^oalitie or Arisdppian voluptuousness Of the 
'^asuret and goods W£ have^ there U nope ex» 
empttd from some mixture of evilly and incom" 
moditte, 

— medio defonte Uporum 
SurgH amari alipiid, quod in ipsis JlorHus oHgat, 

— LocR. iy. 1124, 

Prom middle spHng of n^eetes some bitter spting^, 
' Whidi in the ^rcry flower smirtly stings. 
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Our exceedmg vohtptuouflnesse hath some aire * The 
of groning and wailiog : Would you not aay^ it Gods ^11 
dieth with anguish? Yea when we forge it's ?^?^g 
image in hir excellencie, we deck it wkh Epithets gj^y gjyg 
of sickish and dolorous qualities: languor, effe- us' 
minacy, weaknesse, fainting and Morhide%%a^ a 
great testimony of their consanguinity and con- 
substantiality : Excessive joy hath more severity, 
then joiity: Extreame and full content, n^ore 
settlednes then cheerefuinesse^ Ipsa f^icitas^ se 
nisi temperate premit (Sest. quare^ etc. ). Feliciiie 
it selfcy urdesse it temper it selfe^ distempers us, 
Ea§e consuraeth us* It is that, which an old 
Greeke verse saith of such a sense. The Gods 
sell us all the goods they give us ; that is to 
say, they give us not one pure and perfect, and 
wnich we buy not with the price of some eviJU. 
Travell and pleasure, most unlike in nature, are 
notwithstanding followed together by a Jdnd of 
I wot not what natural conjunction^ Socrates 
saith, that some God attempted to huddle, up 
together, and confound sorrow and voluptuous- 
oesse : but being unable to.efiect it, he bethought 
himselfe to couple. them together, at least by the 
taile; Metrodorus said, that in sadnesse there is 
some aloy of pleasure. I know not whether he 
nieant any thing else, but I imagine, that for 
one to enure himselfe to melancholy, there is 
some kind of purpose, of conseitt and mutuall 
delight } I meane besides andbition,. which may 
also be joyned unto it* There is some shadow 
of delioady, and quaintneste, whidi iSmileth and 
fawfieth upon ut> eifCfi ia the lap of melaac)ioly« 
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Eyery- Are there not some completions^ that of it make 
tiling has their nourishment? 
its alloy 

'—est ^uadamjlere vohptas, ^ ; 

; -— Ovi. Tr'uU iy. El. \\\, 37. ' 

It is some pleasure yet, 

With teares our cheekes to wet. 

And one Attolus in Seneca saith, the remembcaace 
oF our last friends is as pleasing to us, a# bitter- 
nesse in wine that is over old ; 

M'm'uUr veieru putrftdfirni 
Ingere ml caiicm amarlores : 

— Cat. Lyr. Ep'u xxlv. i. 

Sir boy, my servitor of good old wfne, 
Bring me my cup thereof bitter, but fine. 

and as of sweetly^sower apples; Nature dis- 
covereth this confusion unto us : painters are of 
opinion, ^^ithe motions and turinkles in the face^ 
which serve ta weepe^ serve also to lai^h^ Vercly, 
before on^ or other be^ determined to expresse 
which j behold the pictures successe, you are 
in doi^ tow^d which one enclinetlk Ajid 
the extreamity of laughing entermtngles it setfe 
with teares. Nidlum sine auctoramento malum est 
(Sbn* Ef^. Ixix.). There is nq levill without 
some obligation. When I imagine man fraught 
with all the conmiodities may be wishedy let us 
suppose, al his sever^ members were for ev^ 
possessed with a pleasure like unto tliat of gene- 
ratiouy eren in the highest point that may be : 
I finde htmUy stnckc under the burthen of his 
^ase, and perceive'him altogether unable io beare 
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so pure, 80 constant, and so universall a semualitj. Man is a 
Truely he flies when he is even upon the nicke, diversi- 
and naturally hastneth to escape it, as from a fi^dwork 
step, whereon he cannot stay or containe him- 
selfe, and feareth to sincke into it. When I 
religiously confesse my selfe unto my selfe, I finde 
the best good I have, hath some vicious taint. 
And I feare that Plato in his purest vertue (I 
that am as sincere and lopll an esteemer thereof, 
and of the venues ol[ such a stampe, as any other 
can possiUy be) if he had neerely listened unto 
it (and mire he listened very neere) he would 
therein have heard some harsh tune, of humane 
mixture, but an obscure tune, and onely sensible 
unto himself^. Man ail in aU^ is but a hotelung 
and party-coloured worie* The very Lawes of 
Justice^ can not subsist without some comrmxture 
of Injttsnce t ' j^nd Plato saith. They undertake to 
cut o^Hidfaes headu^^bat pretend to remoove all 
inconmiodities and inconvemences from the Lawes. 
Omne magnum exefkplum habet attquid e)c iniquo^ 
quod contra singuhs utilitate pubUca repremUtur 
(TAaTOs, Ann. xiv. Cassi.). Every great 
example hath some touch of injustice^ winch It 
requited by the common godd against particulars^ 
saith Tacitus* It is likewise true, that for the 
use of life and service of pubiike society, there 
may be excesse in the purity and perspicuity of 
our spirits. This piercing brightnes hath over- 
much subtiltty and curiomie. They ^ould be 
made heavy and dull, to make th^n the more 
obedient to example and practise ( and they 
must be thickned and obvoired, to proportion 
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lA to«> them to this abady and terrestriall: life. Tbere- 
sGinpu- fore are Yulgar aad. lesse-wire-drawne- wits found 
. ^' to be more fit and happy in the coodttct of 
^f i^airs ^^^res. And the exquisite ^nd high-raised 
opinions of Philoaophy, unapt and unfit to exer- 
disc This sharp viyacity, of the spirit^ and 
this supple and restlesse volubility^ troubleth 
our nesgotiattons. Humane enterprises should 
be managed more grosely and superficially, and 
have a good and great part of them left for the 
fights of fortune. Affaires neede not bee sifted 
so nicely and so profoundly. A man looseth 
himselfe about the considerations of so many 
contrary lusters and diverse formes. Volutan^ 
iihus res Inter se pugnantes^ obtorpuerant antm 
(Liv. dec. iv. lib. 2)* Their mndes ^ere 
astomshed^ wMie they revohed ihings #0 different. 
It is that which our elders report of Shnonides ; 
because his imagination, concerning the Question 
Hyeron the King had made unto him (which 
^ better to answer he had diverse dayes 
allowed him to think of it) presented sundry 
subtill.and. sharpe considerations unto him; 
doubting which might be the likeliest; he alto- 
gether dispaireth of the truth. Whosoever 
«earcheth al. the circumstances and embraceth 
all the consequences therof, hindereth his elec- 
tion. A mmne engine doth equally conduct^ and 
st^ethfor the executions ofgreaJt and little vfogbt*. 
It is commonly seene, that the beat husbands 
and the thriftiest, are those who cannot tell 
how they are so ; ^andthat thfse cunning Arith- 
fiicticians doe aeldome thdie by it« ; I kn^wra 
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notable pratler, and an excellent blasoner of aU How an 
sorts of husbandry and thrift, who hath most Emperor 
{Mtteously let ten thousand pound sterline a yeare *V°^*^ 
passe from him. I know another, who saith, he 
consulteth better then any man of his counsell, 
and there cannot be a properer man to see unto 
ca* of more suificiencie; notwithstanding when 
he commeth to any execution, his own servants 
fi nde he is far otherwise: This I say without 
mentioning or accounting his ill lucke. 



Chap. XXI 

Agfainst idlenesse, ' or doingf nothingf 

HTHE Emperor Vesfasiant lying sicke of the 
disease whereof he died, omitted not to 
endevour to understand the state of the Empire ; 
and lying in his bed, uncessantly dispatched 
niany affaires of great consequence; and his 
Physitians chiding him, as of a thing hurtfull 
to his health : he answered, That an Emperour 
should Ae standing upright, Loe heere a notable 
saying, fitting my humour, and. worthy a great 
Prince, j^^ian the Emperour used the same 
afterward to like purpose. And Kings ought 
often to be put in minde of it, to make them 
feele, that this great charge, which is given 
them of the commandement over so many meny 
is no idle charge : and that. there is nothing may 
so justly distaste a subject from putting himselfe 
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I^inces in paine aad danger for the service of hk Pnnce, 
should go then therewhil»t to see him giren to lazinesses 
to war in ^ j^^g^ ^^j vaine occupations, and to have care 
^ of his conservation, seeing him so carelesse of 
ours. If any shall go about to maintaine, that 
it is better for a Prince to manna^ his wafcv by^ 
others, then by himselfe; Fortune will store 
him with sufficient examples of those, whose 
Lieutenants have atchieved great enterprises; 
and also of some whose presence would have 
beene more hurtfull, then profitable. But no 
vertuous and coragious Prince will endure to 
be entertained with so shamefuU instructions. 
Under colour of preserving his head (as the 
statue of a Saint) for the good fortune of his 
estate, they degrade hijn oi hui office^, which is 
altogether in military actions, and declare him 
uncapablef of it: I know one, would rather 
chuse to be beaten, then sleep whilst others fight 
for him ; and who without jealousie never saw 
his men performe any notable act in his absence^ 
And Selim the i. had t-eason ' to say, that Ire 
thought victories gotten in the masters ahtence^ not 
to be complete. So much more willingly would 
he have said, that such a master ought to bhish 
for shame, who onely by his name should pre-* 
tend any share in it, having thereunta employed 
nothing but his thought and verbal direction : 
Nor that, since in such a busines, the advises 
and commandements, which bring honor, are 
only those given in the field ^uid even in the 
action. No Pilot exercisech his office standing 
still. The Princes of Otomans race {thechiefest 
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race in the world in warlike fortune) baye A iMiyingf 
earnestly embraced this opinion. And Bajazeth of the 
the second with his sonne» who ammusing Emperor 
themselves about sciences, and other private ^ 
home-matters, neglected the same, ^ve diverse 
prejudicial! blowes unto their Empire. And 
Amuratb the third of that name, who now 
raigneth, following their example, beginneth 
very wel to feele their fortunes. Was it not 
the King of England^ Edward the third, who 
sfpake these words of our King Charles the fifth ? 
Then was never King that lesse armed himself e; 
and yet was never Kir^^ that gave me so much 
to doe<i and ptd me to so many plunges. He had 
reason to thinke it strange, as an effect of for- 
tune, rather then of reason. And let such as 
will number the Kings of Castile and Portugall 
amongst the warlike and magnanimous con- 
querors, seeke for some other adherent then 
my selfe ; . forsomuch as twelve hundred leagues 
from their idle residence they have made them- 
selves masters of both Indias^ onely by the con- 
duct and direction of their factors ; of whom it 
would be knowne, whether they durst but goe 
and enjoy them in person. The Emperor Julian 
said moreover, that a Philosopher and gallant 
minded man ought not so much as breathe ; that 
is to say, not to give corporall necessities, but 
what may not be refused them ; ever holding 
both minde and body busied about notable, great 
and vertuous matters. He was ashamed, any 
man should see him spitte or sweate before 
people (which is also said of the Lacedeiponian 
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^H^tnni youths^ and Xtnophon r^porteth it of the Persian) 
with your forasmuch as he thought that continuall trayel» 
shield or exercise and sobriety shold have concocted and 
upon It jjried up all subh superfluities. What Seneca 
saith shall not impertinently be alleadged here ; 
That the ancient R4?mans iift their youth ypright^ 
and taught their children nothings that ivat to 
be learned sitting. It is a generous desire, to 
endevor to die both profitable and manlike: 
But the effect consisteth not so much in our 
good resolution, as in our good fortu^^e. A 
thousand have resolved to vanquish or. to die 
fighting, which have missed both the one and 
other: Hurts or emprisonment^ crossing their 
desseigne and yeelding them a forced kinde of 
life. There are diseases which vanquish our 
desires and knowledge. Fortune should not have 
seconded the vanide of the Romane Legions, 
who by oathe bound themselves, either to die 
or conquer. Victor^ Marce Fabi^ revertar en 
acie : Si /alio ^ Jovemfatrem Gradiuumque Mar tern 
aliosque iratos invoco Deos (Lnr. dec. i. lib. 2). 
/ willy O Marcus Fabius, retume conqueror from 
the armie. If in this I deceive you^ I wish both 
great Jupiter and Mars^ and the other Gods 
offended with me. The PortugaUes report, that 
in certaine places of their Indian conquests, 
they found some Souldiers, who with horrible 
execrations had damned themsdves, never to 
enter into any composition, but either they 
would be killed or remaine victorious ; and in 
signe of their vowe wore their heads and beards 
shaven. We may hazard and obstinate our 
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selyes long enough. It seemeth that blowcs Chin^ 
^huBoe them» who over- joyfully present them- U?)ep > 
selves unto them ; and unwillingly reach those 
that oYerwillingly goe to meete them and coirupt 
their end. Some unable to lose his life by his 
adyersaries force, having assaied all po^ble 
meanes, hath been enforced to accomplish his 
resolution, either to beare away the ho^or; or 
not to carry away his life, and even in the £bry 
of the fight to put himselfe to death. Theije 
^re sundrie examples of it; but not^ this o^e. 
.P^£i/»/, chiefe Generall of yong Dionyitm his 
navie against the Siracusans, presented theni^ithe 
hattle, which was very sharply withstood, their 
forces being alike ; wherein, by reason of his 
prowedse he had the better in the bcgumni^. 
But the SkacusafiS flocking thicke and three- 
fold about hifl g^Uy to graf^le and board him^ 
haviog perfornaed many worthy exployts .w^i 
his owne person^ 1^ ridde himselfe from them> 
. dispairing of al escape, with his own hand de- 
prived Umselfe of that life, which so lavishly 
and in^vaiae he had abandoned to his enemies 
hands. . Moiy Moluchf Kipg of F^st, whp npt 
Idng since :obtained that famous victory against 
SeiasHim'Kingof Pot:fi$gall ; a notable vktorie, 
by reason of the death oi three K^ngs, and 
transmission of so great a Singdome tp the 
crowne of Cmiile ; chanced to be grievously 
sicke, at what time the Portugales with armed 
hand entred his dominions, a^d afterwards though 
he for«»w .it, approaching nearer unto dea^i, 
empaired worse and worse. Never did man 

VOL. IV. o 
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¥Rldi^ mote stbutly, or more vigoroiwly make use of an 
of Wtfr- ttudanted cburage, than he.' He found himself 
®^^*'Very weake to endure the ceremOnidW pompe 
Whkh the Kings of that Coutitryv at their 
entrance into the Camp, are presented withali, 
which according to their fashion is fill of all 
magnificence and state, a?nd charged with a! 
maner of action j and therefore be rewgned' that 
litinpur to his brother, Tet resigned he nothiwg 
but the office of the' chiefe Caiptainfe. Hiitts^fe 
ftibst gibriousiy executed, anid mdst exactly per- 
fburmed all odier necelroary diftrcs andr ph>fitdUe 
Offices.' Holding his body laid^aftoftg hit cowch, 
but his mmde upright and courage tiafnistant, men 
to his last gasp6; and in some isort after. He 
migbt have' undibrmined his eweinietf, who w»e 
"fond^haMily advanced in his domfnioni : and 
;#ks exc^^ly grfeved, that for wanfc of a 
iitde-'longH' life, and a substitute to manage the 
•i^arre, and aflfaires of so troubled a state, he was 
enfore^ i6 seeke a Woody and hazardone battel, 
'<haViiig knothet* pure and nndoufa^' victory in 
hfand. He'notwiUisfemding managed the con- 
tiniiatice of his sickbei so tniracuiously, tbat He 
consumed his enemy, diverted bim ibom his 
Sea-Fleete, and Maritime places, he held along 
the Goast of Ajjrkkey even untUl the last day ^f 
his life, which by designe he reserved and em- 
ploied for so gteat and renowmed a fight. 

He ranged his battell in a round, on 'efv'ry 
side besiegitg the Portugals army, ^ich' bend- 
ing routjdi and cotnming to closei did not onely 
hinder Uiem in the conflict (which through the 
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valor of that yong- assailant King was very conrag^e 
furious) since they were to turne their faces until 
on aii sides, but also hindred them from running <lc*th . 
away after the rowte. And finding all issues 
seized^ and all passages closed^ they were con- 
strained, to turne ubon^ themselves: coacer*o(vt* 
t$ttque non soluM \c£a£f Jtd cHam fuga j They fall 
on heapesy not only by slaughter but byjlight. And 
80 pel-mell to heape one on anothers neck, pre- 
paring a most murtherous and compleat victory 
to the Conquerours. When he was even dying, 
he caused himselfe to be carryed and haled, 
where-ever neede called for him; and passing 
along the files, he shorted Che Captaines, and 
animated the Sguldiera one after another. Anc? 
seeing one winjr a^ J^ ifght to have the worst, 
and ih sOtnr danger, no man could hold him, but 
he^l^d needs with his naked-aword in hand 
j^Oh hors-backe, striving by al possible meanes, 
to enter the throngs his men holding him, some 
» by the bridle, some by the Gowne, and some 
}■ by the Stirrops. This toyle and straining of 
f himselfe, made an end of that little remainder 
of his life : Then was he laid on his bed : But 
y comming to himsdle ^ain, starting up, as out 
of a swown, each other faculty failing him he 
1 gave them warning to conceale his death (which 
T was die necessariest commandement he could 
give his servants, lest thie souldiers hearing of 
his deadi, might fall into diapaire ) and so yeelded 
the Ghost, holding his fore-fingers upon his 
mouth; in ordinary ; agnail to impose nlence. 
What man ever, lited jio loag and so neere 
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Anun- death; Who ever died so upright and un- 
dautited daunted? The extreamest degree, and ^most 
look upon naturall, couragiously to manage death, is to 
see or front the same, not onely without amaze- 
ment, but without care; the course of life con- 
tinuing free, even in death* As Catb, who 
ammuzed himselfe to studie and ^leepe, having 
a violent and bloudy death, present in his heart, 
and as it were holding it in his hand. 



Chap. XXli 

Posts, or Curriers 

T HAVE been none^f^Twfe*?^ ^»» 
exercise, which is proper mito me^<^^3^ 
stature, well- trust, short and tough, but 
have given it oven It toyles us over-much, tc 
hold out long. I was even-now reading, ho w« 
Kling Cyrusy that he might more speedily receave 
news from al parts of his Empire, (which wa8% 
t>f exceeding great length) would needs have it 
tried, how far a horse could in a day goe out- 
right, without baiting, at which distance he 
caused stations to be set up and men to have 
fresh horses ready, for al such as came to him. 
And some report, this swift kind of running, 
answereUi the flight of Cnmes. C^r/or saith, 
that Luthis FHmius Bufuty making hast to 
^ing P&mpey an advertisemenit, rode .day and 
night, and to make more, speed shifted «iauiy 
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horses. And himselie (as Suetomus writeth) Cacrier 
would upon an hyred coache ninne a hundred pigeons 
miles a day; And sure he wat a rancke^ runner : fSradlows 
for where any river hindred his way^ he swam 
it over^ and nerer went out of his way to seek 
for a bridg or fbanL Tiberius Nero going to 
visite his brother Drusuiy who lay sick in 
Germame^ having three Coaches in his.company> 
ranne ^o hundred miles in foure. and twenty 
houres. In the Romane warres against King 
AnH^hWj Ti$us Semfromur Gracchus (saitk Titus ^ 
Liifiut) per Sutesttos equos prope inere^iA 
cikritate ab Aii^ma iertio ^ J^ellam pervemt: 
By horse laid poste^ with incredible speede. 
within three dayes he past from Amphisa to 
Pella. And viewing the place, it seemeth, they 
were set Stations for Postes, and not newly 
appointed for that race. The invention of 
Cednna in sending newes to those of his house 
had much more speede; he carried certaine 
swallowes with him, and having occasion to send 
m^Wes \k^^ he let thetn flie toward their nests^ 
first marking them with some colour, proper to 
stgnifie-what he meant, as before he had agreed 
upon with his friends. In the Theaters oi 
Kanuf^ the houshold Masters^ carried Pigeons in 
their bosomes, under whose wings they fastened 
letters, when they would send any word home, 
#hich were also taught to bring back an answer. 
D. BrutuSy used some being besieged in Mutina^ 
and others elsewhere. In Peru they went poste 
upon mens btM^kes, who tooke their Masters 
upon thehr shoulders, sitting upon certaine bcdres 
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KinZ' ^^ chaires, with' such agiliti^y ^hat io.Mi runmog 

dofflsrSe'speede the first porters withoat any stay, cast 

and fUl ^{^g2r load upon other who upon the way watted 

* ^ for them, and so they to others. < I .understand 

that the Valachians, which are messefagers unto 

the great Turk, use extrearaet .dfligeocet in their: 

businesse, forasmuch as they have authbritie to 

dis-mount the first passengerd they meet upon 

the high-Sxfay, and gi^e him their ty^ed 'Horne. 

And because they shal not hie weary; they are: 

wont to sw^e themselves hard about the bodie 

with a broad Swathe or Seace-cldath^ d(s ^i^r^. 

others doe with tis :' I could nerer finde eaa^s<!ic 

good by it* ^, \ v 



Chai*. XXIII 

Of bad meanes emplbied to a go&A end 

'T'HERE is a woonderfull relaiioQ^jai^ corief 
^ spondencie found in dus uniTersaill policie. 
of Natures workes,> which manifestly ^sh^tweth, it 
is neither casual, nor directed by diyerse niasters. 
The infirmities and conditidn^ of our bodies, are 
likewise scene in statea and govccnmenta ; JCfpgr 
domes and Commonwealth at well m lUfCf 4frr 
horne^ jlorish^ and fadi tbtotigi agf. We .^re 
subject unto a repkatnesse of hmnQu^^^hMrtfikll 
and unprofitable, yea be it of good humours (for 
even Physitians &are that^ and becau^ there is, 
nothing oonttant iaius; they say^ that pa:iection 
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atKU»d itfMl dinuyushed, Icwt our natuire uo^blf Mudlt pfx . 
to setde it selfe in any certaine place,, and.lort &i*****" 
hir amendment to ascend higher, should over- *** 
▼iolently recoile backe into disorder ; and ther- 
fore they prescribe unto Wrestlers purging and 
phlebotomie, to substract that superabundance of 
health from them) or of bad, which is the ordi- 
D^ Icauae of ticlwiiefae. OS suidhv HW. repletion 
are-Statea often jseene to be sieke, aod diTieNt 
pucgadiOns are wont to be used to purge them. 
As wee have seeoe aome-to ctiamiaie a gpreac 
snnbetf of fimuli^ (chiefly to diaburthen the 
country), which daewhere. goe to aeeke when^ 
they mdy at oihera charge seat themselvea. . In 
this^sorte our ancient Fretieh Itstfing the high 
Countiiea of Gfirwimr, caikie to posaease -Gmdtt 
wJhenoe ,i^y displaced the fir«t InhabitaoMti 
Thtti grew i^ infinite,. confluence of people^ 
wiueh afterward under Brefmiu and othisrs^ over** 
fsaak liaBi. Thut the Go/ii^/ and VwMh^ 
as alsoithe Nation^ which possesse Greece^ left 
their natural! countries, to go where; they n^ight 
have, more elbow-orooroe : And hat-^lyahall we 
see iv^o or three cornera in the w^rlde, thathaje 
not felt the effect of such a reniooTiQg alteration^ 
The Romanes^ by such meanes, erected their 
Colonies; for perceiying their Citie to growei 
oyer-populous, they were wont to discharge it of 
unnecesaarie people^ which they sent to inhabite 
and manureuthe Countriea they Jbad a^Mued^ 
They haye alsoi sometimes maintaJMied warre with) 
some of their enemies, not onety thereby*^ IcMp^ 
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WaritM their men in bittfth, leat Idlenesse i^e' mother 
ezt»e^^t of Gorrtt^ioii, i^uld cause them 86me w^drse 
^""^^ inconvenience. 

JE/ fathmur ktmt paat mala, 44tviour armu 
Luxuria mcwAk, — JuvKN. 8at, ri. 192. 

We suiTer of long peace the sokiog hanne8« 
Oo us lies luxury more fierce then armes. 

But also to< let the Common- wealth bloody 
and toiAewhat to alky the over vehement heat 
of their youth, to lop the sprigs, -aad^ thm the 
branches of €bM over^spreading tree^ too much 
abounding in ranknesse atod gaillardise; To thit 
purpose they maintained a good while war with 
the Carthaginians. In the treaty of Bntigny, 
EJward the 3. King of England^ would by no 
meanes comprehend 'in that general pmce the 
eoBVrOverMe of the Dutchie of BriiaMy to the 
end he nii^ht have some way to dtsburdien him- 
selfe of his^men of war, and that the multitude 
of Biiglish-men, which he had empkned about 
the warres of France %\it»j\dL not retume into 
England.' It was one of the reasons, induced 
P^p our King to consent^ that his sonne Jekn 
dionld be sent to warre beyond the seas, th:^ so 
he might carry with him a great number of yong 
hot-blouds, which were aimongst his trained mili- 
tary men. Thfere are divers now adaies, which 
Irifl speake thus, wishing this violent and burning 
emotioni we see and' feele anaongst us^ might be 
derived to some' neighbor war^ fearing lest those 
ofifenditafg humours, which at thi» instant are pre- 
dominant' in our bodle, if they be not diverted 
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elsewhere, will still maintaine our fever in force, im^ 
and ID the end came our otter deBtruction : And means 

in troth a Jbrrmne wartt u riathmg^to dangeroms must not 

a duease as a civill: Bot I will not beleeve f^,^ 

that God would favoor so unjust an enterprise, ^ood end 
to offend and quarrell with others for our com- 
modity. 

N^U mihi tarn valde plaeeat Ithamnwia virgOf 
Quod temere invhh fuscipiatur Juris, 

^Cat* Mp^* MUg. It. 77, 

That fortune likes me not-, which' is oonstkidnedi 
By Lords unwilling rashly entertained. 

Notwithstanding the weaknesee of our condi- 
tion, doth often urge us to this necessity, to use 
bad meanes to a good end. Lycurgus the most 
yirtuoua and perfect Law-giver that ever was, 
devised this most unjust fashion, to instruct his 
people unto tempranoe, by force to make the 
Helotes, which wei-e their servtots, to be drunke, 
that seeing them so lost and buried in wine, the 
Spartanes might abhor the excesse of that vice. 
Those weife also more to be Uamed, who an- 
ciently allowed that criminall oflendor«, what 
death soever they wer«: condemned unto, should 
by Physilians all alive be tome in pieces, that so 
they might naturally see our inward parts, and 
thereby establish a more assured certainty in their 
art : For if a- man must needes erre or debauch 
himselfe, it is more excusable, if he doe it for 
his soules health, then for his bodies good; As 
tlM^ Romans trained up, and instructed ^hcks 
people u> valour, and contempt of daigers and 
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RomajQ deaths by the outiagious apectacks- of, Gladiators, 
^ladi- ind deadly figliting Fenc«*«, who in prcBe|i;:e of 
' *^^ them all comjbated, mangled, diced ^nd kiUed 
''"'' . one another; 

euid vesani aliud sihi vuli ars fmpia ludiy " ^ , 
utd morfes fuvenvnt, ^id sanguine pd^a ifohpt^ f ■ 

What else meanes that mad art of impious fenfse, 
Those yong-mens deaths, that bloud-fed pleasing 
sense? 

whiidh tustoftie cdntli^d eren untill the time of 
Ti^^odW/tfj* the 'EmperoUr. ' 

Arripe delatam iua dux in iemporafamam^ 
Qitodfw.jpatrit mpereH. ftmestoir lainOi. iabet»: 
Nullus M vrbe mdafp. vujiu tit ptuuL wtluptfis, , 
Jam solis contenta ftris if^amis arena j 
Nulla eruentatii hoikitidia ludat in armis. 

J-PlHA. ewa* Sym^ ii. f. 

The fame defei^d to your times entertaltie, ' 
Enherlte praise which doth from Sire (Temaine, • 
Lft none die to give, pbasiu^ )>y. his ^p^e;. 
Be shameful! Theaters with beasts conten^^ 
Kot in goarM armes man-slau|^hter represent. 

I Surely \t waJs a wooderfttll example and bf 
exceeding benefit for. the peoples >iii8tituttdn» to 
seedayly one^o^ two hun<fred» yea Bometimes a 
thousand brace of men armed one^ against another^ 
in their presence, to cut and hacke one;aiK>Uier in 
pieces with so great constancy of douFage, that 
they were nerer seene to utter one word «f: faint- 
nes or commiseration, never to turne their backe» 
nor so much as to shew a mojtioh €i£ demisaeY 
nesse, to avoide their adversaries blowest but 
rather ta extend theu* necks, to Aeir swords* and 
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preseot tfaemselTes nnto theur strokes, it liath The. v. 
napned to diverse of them, who through m^ny ywmb 
hurts being wounded to deaths have sent to aske j!?2?^j 
the people, whether they were satisfied with their 
diitjf, before they wbiild fie' down in the place. 
They must, not only %ht and die constantly, but 
jocondly: in such sort as they wete cursfed' and 
bitterly scolded at, If in teeiring their death they 
were kny way seene to strive, yea [maidens] en- 
cited them to it, ' 

— amsurpt ad ittiUf 

Delieia* aii gssg suaSf peehuqiiejacentis 
Virgo wnJistajubet cemverso dollif^ ntmpL . 

../ ; -. . -rr:^^ ^^^ s^ j,^ 

. Thfrmo^t Mai4fs» when w^J^upde arpj^iy'^ ppi;l|etln 
.^ ]iyhen. Yj^tors s'^ord .^ftb^ vanquisKt tl>roate sui- 

priseth, ' " 

She araith, h ik'liir sport, and doth commaad 

T' <gmbil]6 the eotiquer'd breast, by aSgne of hand 

The $r^ Romaoa disposed thus of their, crimi- 
nal^; But afterward they did so with their ia-. 
nocen^ servants ; yea of their free men, which 
were sold to that purpose : yea of.Senators ; and 
Roman KnightSy and w;oini^ also. 

Nunc capui in mbrtem 'OendaHfj etfunui 'wrtmsy 
Atque' hosUm Hbi qu»$que farat cum hetUts quiesatnt ' 

;» u-t-Mahil, Asfr, iv. 2^4. , 

' They sell mens lives to death and stag^es sight, 
When wai*8 dp tease, theyiinde with whom to fight. 

Hot titter fiewiitus novot^ Imiia,' 
Sfat keiCMS t:t/dU imckuqurfitrri, 
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Rotte'il Amidst these tumuks, these itrange spordng'sigrfatflj 

rreatness That Sex doth sit, which kaowes no( haw sword 

seen in . ; ^ites, 

what it Andentertaines unmov'd^ those manly fights. 

g^ave, Which I should deeme very etrange ^nd incre- 
dible ; if we were not dayly accustomed to see 
in our wars many thousands of forraigne natipnsi 
for a very small some of mony. to engage both 
thjrir blood and life in quarrels wherein diey are 
nothing interessed. 



Chap. XXIV 
Of the Roman g^reatnesse 



I 



WILL but speake a/ word of this infinite 
argument; and slightly glance at it, to shew 
the simpliqitie of those, who compare the scely 
greatnesse c£ these times unto that:, In the 
seaventh booke of Ciceroes familiar Epistles (and 
let Gramarians ffemove this title of Familiar, if 
they please, for, to say truth, it makes but little 
to die purpose : and they who in lieu of familiar, 
have plac^ adfanaRaresy mJay wre^t some argu- 
ment [for] themselves, from that which Suetonius 
saith m Casart life, that there was a volume of 
his Epistles ad famUarei) there is one directed 
unto ilasar then being in Gauk^ in which Ctcero 
repeats these very wcnrds^ which were in the end 
of a former letter that Casar had written to him: 
Touching Marcus Furius, whom thou hast com" 
mended unto mcy I will mate Mm Kmg <^ Gaole, 
and if thou wilt have mt prttfirrtany other of thy 
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frwuhi send them to me* It was not new in a not in 
sifliple Renaan Citizen fas Omit then was) to what it 
di^bse of Ktngdomesi tor as well deprived he ^^^ 
.King Dei^tarus of h^s, to give it to a Gentleman 
-of the City of Perj^^moy. called T'^'^Witoj. And 
those who writ hia life, nisntion many Elingdomes 
sold by him. Aad Suetsmm ireportethy that he 
at one time wrested three millions and sixe hun- 
dred thousand crownes. of gold from King Ptola^ 
tmeuif which amounted very neere unto the price 
of his KingdcHDe. 

Toi Galaia, io$ Pontus eai, tot Ly£a nummh: 

— ^Claud. m Eutrop. i. 203. 

Forsomuch let Galatia go, 
Forsomuch Lidia, Pontus so. 

Marats jdntomuiisMftiegpeatttCfse qftbe Romane 
peofie nvas not so mmb discerned hy nviat h tooke^ 
as 4fy what it gave. Yetrsome ages before jin^ 
ioniusy was there one AJitongst others 0f «o won- 
derfuU authorities as through all his ^history I 
know no marke, carrieth the .name of his credit 
higher. Antiochus possessed all Mgyft^ apd was 
very neere to conquer CipreSf and others depend- 
ing of that Empire. Upon the progresse of his 
victories, C. Popilius c^mc unto him in the be- 
halfe of the Senate, and at first arrivall, refused 
to take him by l^e hand, before he had read the 
letters he. brought him. The Eling having^read 
them, said, he would deliberate of them. PopfBtfs 
with a wand encircled the place about, where he 
stood, and thus bespake hkn ; Give me an ans'Ufer 
to carry bade to the Senate^ before thou goest out of 
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Thfe tBii cirtk, jihtidchus ainazel at the rudeo^e of 
Romads '^ iii^'ng a bOAHnanckinetit^ after he-had pawsed 
^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^' reply^ thus^ / will doe what the SmOe 
sSw^ r^iti<iirt^/i& mt. Then PopiTtus sahited him ar^ 
'fttend tinto the Roman t^eople. Tp »ba?c iie>- 
Bdunced iio great a Mdnairdfy^ and fot-gon^ the 
toii^^ of so suCted^Ml prb^ity^ by ^h kmly 
TihrpreBsiori of three written Itoe^ H«^had good 
Teason;^ a& aff€!r wal^d he ^id^^ hy hid iLmbauadors 
^M^nd' the Senate y^ard; that- he. hadireceived 
their ordinances with the sam&Ttf^bcty x3 if^they 
had come from the immortall Gods. . , Ail the 
K^ngdpmea ^t(^/ffr ^ubdued by right of war, 
he restored to those who had lost them^ oi; pre- 
sented strangers with them : And con(;erni^g this 
purpose, Tacitus speaking of Cogidunus Eling of 
Englatody by a wokkierftil triK:t makes us perc^Ve 
this' infinitgreatoes and might. The i^oimxnr 
(saithhe) were from' all antiquity accustomed 
to kave those Kin^ whom they had vaoiq^uisbed, 
in die possession of tJieir kingdomes^ undd* their 
authority : Ut haberent initrumenta servitrntis et 
reges{C<Xi. Tac. Fit. Jul. Agfic). That they 
mighf have even Kings also for instruments of their 
Bondage. It is very likely, that SoRman tht great 
Turke, whom' we have seene to use such a libera- 
lity, and give away the kingdome ciEHangaryy and 
other dominions, did niore respect this consndera- 
tioHr then that he was wont «o aUeage ; which is, 
tdiat, he wsm over wearied with the many Monar- 
vfhi^s, and surcharged with the severall dominions, 
^'V^ich either hisbwneor hift ancestors vertme had 
gottett him. ' , , 
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Chap. XXV 

How a man should not counterfeit to 
, . be sicke 

' 'TpHERE ii ^n epigram in Mdrtiati, that may Martial's 

paftse fpr a good one (for there arc of ill Routy 
8orte8 in him) wherein he pleasantly rekteth the »ellow 
storie of Calttu, yUrho to avoide the courting of 
certaine great men in Rofncy to giye attendance 
at t^eif Hsing^ and to waite, assist and follow 
them, hsiicd to he troubled with the goiite ; and 
to make his ibxcii^e more likely, he caused his 
legge$ to'b^ ointed and swathed, and lively cdun- 
terfeted the behaviour and countenance of a goutie 
man. In the end fortune did hihi the favour to 
make hini goutie indeede. 

Tanttfm tura^ potest et a9s ^tdorit, > 
. D^tvt Jin^ere C^lius podagram^ 

— ^MAht. vii. Ep'tg, xxxviii. 8. 

So much the care and cunning can of paine : 
* Ctelitu (grovfne go wty) leaves the gowt to faine. 

As farre as I remember, I have read a like 
History in some place of jippian^ of one who 
purposing to escape the proscriptions of the 
TfiuMoirat 4ff RonUy and to conceale himselfe 
from the knowledge of those who pursued him, 
kept himselfe close and disguised^ adding this 
other inrentioQ to it, which wa^ to counterfeit 
bllndiies in one eye^ who when he caine some- 
what to recover hitilibetty» aad' would have left 
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Blindness off the plaister he had long time worne over his 
tiirough eyes, he found that under that mask he had alto- 

"^^ ^n g^^^^ ^^®' '^® ®^S*^^ ^^ ^^' ^^ "**y ^ '^^ action 
of his sight was weakned, having so long con- 
tinued without exercise and the [visual] vertue was 
wholly converted into the other eye : For, we 
may plainly perceive, that holding one eye shut, 
it convaieth some part of it's effect into his fel- 
low j in such sort as it will swell and growe 
bigger. As also the idlenes, t9gether with the 
warmth of the medicaments and swathing, might 
very wel draw some goutie humor into the legge 
of Martuds goutie fellow. Rea<;iing ii;x Frotsart^ 
the vow which a gallant troupe of young English- 
.men had mad^, to weare their left eyes Jiudwiuk't, 
untill such time as they should , passe into Francfy 
and there performe some.notable.exploite of armes 
upon us, I have often laughed with my selfe to 
think what they would have imagined, if as to 
the fore aleaged, it had hapned to them, and had 
all beene blind of the left eye, at what time they 
returned tp look upon their mistresses, for whose 
sake they h^d made their vowe and undertaken 
such an enterprise. Mothers have great reason 
to chide their children when they. counterfeit to 
be blind with one eye, crompt-backe, squint- 
eyed, or lame, and such other deformities of the 
body ; for besides that the, body thus tender may 
easily receive some ill custome, I know not .how, 
it seemeth that fortune is glad to take lis at our 
word; And I .have heard diverae examples of 
some, who have falen siske in very tlec(£e, be- 
cause they had purposed to faine sicknes. . I have 
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at all times enured my selfe, whether I be on The 
hortebacke or afbote, to carry a good hearie yunaad ^^JJ' 
or cudgell in my hand ; yea I have enderoured ^j^^" 
to doc it handsomely, and with an affected 
kinde of countenance to continue so. Many 
have threatned me, that fortune will one time 
or other tume this my wantomiee into necessitie. 
I presume upon this, that I should be the first 
of my race, that ever was troubled with the gowt. 
But lett us somewhat ampMe this chapter, and 
patch it up with another piece concerning blind- 
nes. Piinie reports of one, who dreaming in his 
sleepe, that he was blind, awaking the next morn- 
ing, was found to be starke blinde, haying never 
had any precedent sickenes^ The power of ima- 
gination may very well further such throgs, as 
elsewhere I have shewed; And Plinu seemeth 
to bee of this opinion; but it is more likely, 
that the motions, which the body felt inwardly 
(wherof Physitians, may if they please, finde 
out the cause) and which tooke away his sight, 
were the occasion of his dreame. Let us also 
adde another storie, concerning this purpose, 
which Seneca reporteth in his Epistles. Thou 
knowest (saith he writing unto Luciliur) thai 
Harpaste my wives foole^ is left upon me as an 
hereStarie charge ; for by mine owne nature^ I am 
an enemie unto such monsters^ and if I have a 
desire to laugh at a foole^ I neede not seeke one 
farre ; I hwgh at my selfe. ThisfooRsh woman 
bath sodmniy lost hir sight. I report a strange 
tiif^9 hut jrtf very true : She wiH not beleeve she 
is Mnd s and urgeth her kaper unces sandy to lead 

VOL. IV. P 
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An hcTy saying stitty my home is very dctHtt, What 
^P^^^ ^ '*'' /cw^^ at in hir, I entreat thee to beleevey that 
^^®^ the same hapneth to each for us* No man knoweth 
himself e to be covetous^ or niggardly. Even the 
bUnd require a guide^ but wee stray from our selves* 
J am not ambitious^ say we, but no man can live 
otherwise at Rome : / am not sumptuous^ but the 
^ittie requireth great charges. It is not my fatdt^ 
if I be collerike ; If I have not yet set downe a sure 
course of my life^ the fault is in youth. Let us not 
seeke our evill out of us ; it is within us, it is rooted 
in our entrailes, And only because we perceive not 
that we are sickf makes our recoverie to prove 
more difficult. If we beginne not betimes to cure 
our selves, when shall we provide for so many 
sores, for so many evils ? Tet have we a most 
sweete and gentle meScine of Philosophy ; for of 
others, no manfeeles the pleasure of them, but after 
his recoverie, whereas shepleaseth, easeth, andcureth 
all at once, Lo here what Seneca saith, who hath 
some what diverted me from my purpose: But 
there is profit in the exchange. 



Chap. XXVI 

Of Thumbs 

nrACITUS reporteth, that amongst certaine 

barbarous Elings, for the confirmation of an 

inviolable bonde, or covenant, their manner was, 

to joyne their right hands close and hard togetbcTi 
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with enterlacing their thumbs : And when by hard Tlnimb 
wringing them the blood appeared at their ends, **fif"* 
they pricked them with some sharp point, and 
then mutually entersuck't each one the others. 
Phisicions say, thumbs are the master-fingers of 
the hand, and that their Latine Etymologie is 
derived of PoUere. The Grecians cal it dvri- 
X€^p» as a man would say, another hand. And 
it seemeth, the Latins likewise take them some- 
times in this sense, id esU ^r a whole hand: 

Sed nee vocibut excitata blandis^ 
Molli folliee nee rvgaia iurgit. 

— Mart. xii. Epigram, xcix. t. 

It wil not rise, though with sweet words excited, 
Nor with the touch of softest thumb invited. 

In RofM it was heretofore a signe of favor, to 
wring and kisse the thumbs, 

Fautor utroque tuum laudabit pollice ludttm: 

— HoR. i. Episi. xviii. 66, 

He that applaudes will praise, 
With both his thumbs, thy plaies. 

and of disfavour or disgrace to lift them up, and 
turne them outward : 

— amverso pollice vulgi 
Q/temlibet occidunt populariter, — JuVKN. 8ai, iii. 36. 

When people turne their thumbs away, 
They popularly any slay. 

Such as were hurt or maymed in their thumbs, 
were by the Romanes dispensed from going to 
warre, as they who had lost their weapons hold- 
fast, jiugustus did confiscate all the goods of a 
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Tluuid) Romane Knight, who through malice had cut o/F 
mnttla* the thumbes of two yong children of his, thereby 
tion to excuse them from going to warre : And before 
him, the Senate in the time of the Italian warres, 
had condemned Cmtu Vatienus to perpetuall pri- 
son, and confiscated all his goods, forsomuch as 
be had willingly cut o£F the thumb of his left 
handy so to exempt hiraselfe from the voyage. 
Some one, whose name I remember not, having 
gained a great victory by Sea, caused al the 
enemies whom he had vanquished and taken pri- 
soners, to have their thumbs cut off, thinking 
thereby to deprive them of all meanes of fight- 
ing, of rowing, or handling their oares. The 
Athenians likewise caused them to be cut ofif 
from them of Mgina^ to take from them the pre- 
heminence in the art of navigation. In LacetU^ 
num masters punished their SchoUers by byting 
their thumbs. 



Chap. XXVII 

Cowardize, the mother of Crueltie 

T HAVE often heard it reported, that Cowar* 
iSze u the mother of Crusty : And have 
perceived by experience, that this malicious 
sharpnes, and inhumane severitie of corage, is 
commonly accompanied with feminine remisse- 
nesse : I have seene some of the cruelest subject 
to weep easily, and for frivolous causes. .^«- 
ander the tyrant of Phern^ could not endure to 
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sec tragedies acted in the Theaters, for feare his Cfoelly 
subjects should see him sob and weepe at the ^^* 
misfortunes of Hecuba and Andromaca ; he who "^ 
without remorce or pitty caused daily so many 
poore people to be most cruelly massacred and 
barbarously murthered. May it be weaknesse 
of spirit, makes them so pliable to all extremis 
ties \ valor (whose effect is onely to exercise it 
selfe against resistance, 

«}• 

Nee nisi hellatitit gaudet cervice juvencL 

— Claud. Episi, ad Hadr, t. 50. 

Nor takes he joy to domineere 
But on the necke of sturdie steere) 

refiraines it selfe in seeing her enemy prostrate to 
her mercy: But pusillanimitie, to say that she 
also is of the feaste, since it cannot bee joyned 
to the first part, takes for her share the second, 
which is massacre and blood. Murthers after 
victories, are commonly effected by the baser 
kinde of people, and officers that waite upon the 
baggage and cariage. And the reason we see 
so many unheard-of cruelties in popular warres, 
is, that this vulgar rascalitie doth martially flesh 
and enure it selfe to dive m blood up to the 
elbowes, and mangle a bodie, or hacke a car- 
case lying and groveling at their feete, having no 
manner of feeling of other valor. 

Et Lupus et turpes inttant morientihus Ursi, 
Et quacumque minor nobilitate fera est, 

— Ovm. Trist, iii. BL v. 35. 

A Wolfe or filthie Beare the dying man oppresse. 
Or soflM such b«Mt m in noblUtie is lesse. 
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Murder As the Craven Curres, which at home or in 
ccm- their Kennels will tugge and bite the skins of 

*tobe ^^^ wilde beastes, which in the fields they 
durst not so much as bark-at. What is it that 
tiow adaies makes all our quarrels mortall ? And 
whereas our fore&thers had some degree of re- 
▼enge, we now beginne by the last ; and at first 
brunt nothing is spoken of but killing ? What is 
it, if it be not cowardise ? Every man seeth, it 
is more bravery and disdaine for one to beat his 
enemie» than make an end of him ; and to keep 
him at a bay, than make him die. Moreover, 
that the desire of revenge is thereby alayed : and 
better contented; for, it aymeth at nothing so 
much as to give or shew a motion or feeling 
of revenge onely of her self. And that's the 
reason we do not challenge a beast, or Ml upon 
a stone, when it hurts us, because they are in- 
capable to feele our revenge. And to kill a 
man, is to shelter him from our offence. And 
even as Biat, exclaimed upon a wicked man ; / 
inotv that soone or late thou shalt hee punuhed for 
thy lewdntsj but Ifeare me I shall not see it : And 
moaned the Orchomenians, because the penance 
which Liciscus had for his treason committed 
against them, came at such a time, as none of 
them were living, whom it had concerned, and 
whom the pleasure of that punishment might 
most delight: So ought revenge to be moaned, 
when he on whom it is inflicted, looseth the 
meanet to endure or feele it. For, even as 
the revenger, wil see the action of the revenge, 
that so he may feele the pleasure of it, so must 
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lie on whom he is revenged, both see and feele, a false 
that he may hereby receive both repentance and revenge 
griefe. He shal rew it, say we. And though 
he receive a stab or a blow with a pistol! on 
his head, shal we think he will repent? Con* 
trariwise, if we marke him wel, we shal perceive 
that in falling, he makes a moe or bob at us. 
Hee is farre from repenting, when he rather 
seemes to be beholding to us : In asmuch as we 
a£Foord him the favonrablest office of life, which 
is to make him dye speedily and as it were 
insensibly. We are left to sl^ft up and downe^ 
runne and trot, and squat heere and there, and al 
to avoyd the officers, or escape the Magistrates 
that pursue us; and he is at rest. To kill a 
man^ it good to escape a future offence^ and not 
revenge the wrongs past. It is rather an action 
rf feare, than of bravery : Of precaution, than of 
courage: Of defence, than of an enterprise. It 
is apparant, that by it, we quit both the true end 
of revenge, and the respect of our reputation : If 
he live we feare he wil or may charge us with 
the like. It is not against him, it is for thee, 
thou riddest thy selfe of him. In the King- 
dome of NarsmgOf this expedient would be 
bootelesse : There, not only Souldiers, and such 
as professe armes, but every meane Artificer, 
decide their quarels with the Swords point. 
The King never refuseth any man the combate, 
that is disposed to fight : and if they be men 
of qualitie he wil be by in person, and reward 
die victor with a chaine of Gold: Which, who* 
•oevar hath a mind untoj and wil obtaine it, may 
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Defama- freely chalenge him that weareth the same^ and 
tionofthe enter combate with him. And having overcome 
absent q^q combate, hath many following the same. If 
we thought by vertue to be ever superiors unto 
our enemy, and at our pleasure gourmandize 
him, it would much grieve us he should escape 
us, as he doth in dying : We rather endevour to 
vanquish surely then honourably. And in our 
quarrels we rather seeke for the end, then for the 
glory. Anmus PoUio for an honest man, lesse 
excusable, committed a like fault ; Who having 
written many invectives against Plancutf staid 
until! he were dead to publish them. It was 
rather to flurt at a blind man, and raile in a 
dead mans eare, and to o£Fend a senselesse man, 
then incurre the danger of his revenge. And 
men answered in this behalfe, that it onely he» 
longed to HdhgMns to wrestle with the dead* 
He who stayeth till the Author be dead, whose 
writings he will combate, what saith he, but 
that he is weake and quarrellous \ It was told 
Aristode^ that some body had spoken ill of him, 
to whom he answered. Let him also wh^tpe me^ 
so my sdfe he not hy. Our forefathers ware con- 
tent to revenge an injurie with a lie s a lie with 
a hlowey a hhwe with bhud i and so in order. 
They were sufficiently valiant, not to feare their 
adversary, though he lived and were wronged: 
whereas we quake for feare, so long as we see 
him a foot. And that it is so, doth not our 
modeme practize, pursue to death, as well him 
who hath wronged us, as him whom we have 
offended? It b also a kind of dastardlinesse^ 
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whkh hath brought this ^shion into our siiigle Secoiitftf 
comhates, to accompany us in the fields with iadiiels 
secoddsy thirdes, and fourths. They were 
anciently single combates, but now they are 
skirmishes and battels. To be alone, feared the 
first that invented it : Quum in st cmque mtummm 
fiducia esset. When every man had least co^denee 
in himselfe. For, what company soever it be, it 
doth naturally bring some comfort and ease in 
danger. In ancient time they were wont to 
employ third persons as sticklers, to see no 
trechery or disorder were used, and to beare 
Witnes of the combates successe. But now tlus 
fashion is come up, let any man be engaged 
whosoever is envited, cannot well containe him- 
selfe to be a spectator, lest it be imputed unto 
him, it is either for want of affection, or lacke 
of courage. Besides the injustice of such an 
action aixi villany, for your honours protection, 
to engage other valour and force then your 
owne^ I find it a disadvantage in ah honest and 
worthy man, and who wholly trusts unto him-* 
selfi?, to entermingle his fortune with a second 
man: every one runneth sufficient hazard fiar 
himselfe, and neede not also runne it for another : 
And hath enough to doe, to assure himselfe of 
his Qwne vertue for the defence of his life, with- 
out conmntting so precious a thing into third-» 
mens-^hands. For, if the contrary hath not 
expresly beene covenanted of all foure> it ia a 
combined party. If your fellow chance to faile, 
you have two upon you, and not without reason: 
and to say, it is a Superchiery, as it i» indeed: 
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Whetiier as being wel armed, to charge a man who hath 
to use bat a piece of a sword, or being sound and 
•"^*?" strong, to set upon a man sore hurt. But if 

^^bftts ^^y ^ advantages you have gotten fighting, 
you may use them without imputation. Dis- 
paritie is not considered, and inequality is not 
balanced, but by the state wherein the fight is 
begun. As of the rest you must rely on for* 
tune : and if alone or single, you chance to hare 
three upon you, your other two companions 
being slain, you hare no more wrong done you, 
than I should offer in , Wars in striking an 
eoemie, whom at such an advantage I should 
finde grapled with one of my fellow-souldiers. 
The nature of societie beareth, where troupe is 
against troupe (as where our Duke of Orleans 
chalen^ Hen. King of Englandy one hundred 
against another hundred ; three hundred against 
as many, as did the Argians against the Lace- 
demonians; three to three, as were the HonuH 
against the Curatii) the pluralitie of either side 
is never respected for more than a single man. 
Whersoever there is company, the hazard is 
confused and disordered. I have a private in- 
terest in this discourse. For, my brother, the 
Lord of Matecoulom, being desired in Rome^ to 
second and accompany a Gentleman, with whom 
he had no great acquaintance, who was defendant 
and chalenged by another; The fight begunne, 
mv brother by chance found himselfe confronted 
with one neerer and better known to him (I 
would £uae be resolved of these Lawes of 
hoiior» which so often ^ocke and trouble those 
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of reason) whom aft^ he had vanquished and A story 
dispatched, seeing the two principals of the of Mott- 
quarrell yet standing and unhurt, he went to ^^** 
reskew his fellow. What could he do lesse? ^ ^ 
should he have stood still, and (if chance would 
so have had it) see him defeated, for whose de- 
fence he was entred the quarrel? What until 
then he had done, was nothing to the purpose, 
and the quarrel was still undecided. Al the 
courtesie you can, you ought surely use to your 
enemy, especially when you have brought him 
under, and to some great disadvantage ; I know 
not how a man may use it, when anothers to* 
twest depends on it, where you are but acces- 
sory, and where the quarrel is not yours. Hee 
could never be just nor curteous, in hazard of him 
unto whom he had lent himselfe. So was he 
presently delivered out of the Italian prisons, by 
a speedy and solemne letter of commendations 
from our King. Oh indiscreet Nation. We 
are not contented to manifest our follies, and 
bewray our vices to the world by reputation: 
but we go into fbrraigne Nations and there in 
person shew them. Place three French-men in 
the deserts of Lifya, and they wil never live 
one moneth together without brawling, falling 
out and scratching one another : you would say 
this peregrination, is a party erected to please 
strangers with our tragedies; and those most 
commonly, who rejoyce and sco£Fe at our evils. 
We travel into Italie to learne the art of fencing, 
and practise it at the cost of our lives, before 
we know it ; it were requisite according to the 
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Not duels order of true Discipline^ we should preferre the 
but tour- Theorike before the practike. We betray our 
^5^^ apprentisage. 

PrimitUe juvenum miser de, bellique futuri 
Dura rudimenta, — StaT. Sylv. v. 

The miserable first essayes of youth, 

And hard beginnings of warre that ensu'th. 

I know it is an art profitable to her end (in 
the single combate betweene the two Princes, 
cosin-Gennansy in Spaine^ the eldest of which 
(saith T. Uvius) by the skil of his weapona» 
and by craft, overcame easily the dismayed forces 
of the yonger) and as by experience I have 
knowen, the knowledge and skil wherof, hath 
pu£Fed up the heart of some, beyond their 
naturall proportion. But it is not properly a 
rertue, since she draweth her stay from dex- 
teritie, and takes her foundation from other than 
from her selfe. The honour of comhaies consisteth 
in thejealousU of the heart., not of the science. And 
therefore have I seene some of my friends, re- 
nowned for great Masters in this exercise in 
their quarels to make choise of weapons, that 
might well take the meane of this advantage, or 
oddes from them ; and which wholly depended 
on fortune, and assurance that thdr victorie might 
not rather be imputed to their fencing, than as- 
cribed to their valour. And in my infancy^ our 
nobility scorned the reputation of a fencer, though 
never so cunning, as injurious ; and if any learnt 
it, they would sequester themselves from com- 
pany, deeming the same as a mystery of craft 
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and subtilty^ derogating from true and perfect ^zecdses 
vertue. of ovr 

ancestors 

N6n schlvarf non parar^ mm nttrarsi 
Fogikn, coster, ne qui de*irex*a ka parte; 
Non dmuo i eolpifitti kor pienif hor scarsi; 
Togli* iUra e tl furor Vuso delV arte, 
Odie le spade horriblmenie urtarsi 
A mezzo ilferro, il pie ttorma non parte, 
Sempre e ilpiefermo, e la man sempre in moto, 
Ntiscende taglio in van, ne punta a vato. 

— ^Tas3o, Gier, can. xii. Stan. 55, 

T* avoyde, toward retiring to give ground 
They reke not, nor hath nimbfenes heerf part, 
Nor give false blowes, nor full, nor scarse, nor 

sound, 
Rage and revenge bereave all use of arte. 
Their Swordes at halfe Sword horribly resound 
You nu'ght heare mette : No foote from steppe doth 

parte : 
Their foote still fast, their hand still faster mooveth: 
No stroke in vaine, no thrust in vaine, but prooveth. 

Shooting at Buts^ Tilting^ Torneyesy Barriers^ 
the true images of martial! combatesy were the 
exercises of our forefathers* This other exercise 
is so much the lesse noble, by how much it re- 
specteth but a private end; which against the 
lawes of justice, teacheth us to destroy one 
another, and every way produceth ever mis- 
chievous effects. // is much more worthy, and 
better beseeming, for a man to exercise himself e in 
things that assure and offend not our Common^ 
wealth ; and which respect publike securiiie and 
generall glory. Publius [Rutilius, Consul] was the 
first that ever instituted the Souldier to manage his 
armes by dexteritie and skil, and joyned art unto 
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Feodiig: yertue> not for the use of private contentions, but 
schools for the wars and Roman peoples quarrels. A 
popular and civill manner of fencing. And 
besides the example of Cssary who appointed 
his Souldier, above all things, to aime and strike 
at the face of Pompeyes men in the battell of 
PharsoTta : A thousand other Chieftaines and 
Generals have devised new fashions of weapons, 
and new kindes of striking, and covering of them- 
selves, according as die present affaires require. 
But even as Philopamen condemned wrestling, 
wherein hee excelled others, forsomuch as the 
preparations appertaining to this exercise differed 
from those that belong to military discipline, 
to which he supposed, men of honour should 
ammuse and addict themselves. Me thinks 
also, that this nimblenesse or agilitie, to which 
men fashion and enure themselves, their limbes, 
their turnings, windings, and nimble-quicke mo- 
tions, wherein youth is instructed and trained in 
this new schoole, are not onely unprofitable, but 
rather contrary and domageable for the use of 
militarie combate: And we see our men do 
commonly employ particular weapons, in their 
fence schooles, and peculiarly appointed for that 
purpose. And I have seene it disallowed, that 
a gentleman chalenged to fight with Rapier and 
Dagger, should present himselfe in the equipage 
of a man at armes ; or that another should offer 
to come with his cloake insteade of a Dagger. 
It is worthy the noting, that Lacha% in Plato^ 
speaking of an apprentissage, how to manage 
armes, conformable to ours, saith, he could never 
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tee any notable warrior coow of a schoole of Cntdtyof 
fence, and especially from among the roaisters. ^owwrds 
As for them our owne experience confirmes as 
mnch. And for the rest we may at least say, 
they are sufficiencies of no relaticm or corre* 
spondency • And in the institution of the children 
of his Common wealthy Plato interdicts the artes 
of striking or playing with fists, devised by jimy* 
cus and Efekuy and to wrestle invented by jin* 
thttus and Cecyo : because they aime at another 
end, then to adapt youth to warlike service, and 
have no aifinitie with it. But I digresse much 
from my theame. The Emperour Mauriciuty 
being forewarned by dreames, and smidry prog- 
nostications, that one Phoctu a Souldier at that 
time yet unknowne, 8lM>uld kil him, demaiKled of 
Ph^p his Sonne in law, who that Pbocas was, 
his nature, his conditions, and customes, and 
how amongst other things FbtTtp told him, he 
was a faint cowardly, and timorous fi^llow : The 
Emperour thereby presently concluded, that he 
was both cruel and a murtherer. What makes 
tyrants so bloud-^hirstie ? it is the care of their 
securitie, and that their faint-hart yeelds them 
no other meanes to assure themselves, then by 
rooting out those which may in any sort offend 
them; yea silly women, for feare they should 
or bite or scratch them ; 

Cunetaferit dum cuntta Ismtt, 

— Cladd. in Eutrop, i. 182. 

Of all things he afraide, 
At all things fiercely lidde. 
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B€on- The first cruelties are exercised by themselTes, 
Aaigat's thence proceedeth the feare of a just rerenge, 
^oir- ^^^^^ afterward produceth a swanne of new 
siveness ^ni^l^^ ; ^7 ^^ o<^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ other. PhiUfif 
the King of Macedon^ who had so many crowes 
to pul with the Romanes, agitated by the horror 
of so many murthers committed by his appoint- 
ment, and unable to make his partie good, or to 
take any safe resoktioa ag»nst so many families, 
by him at several] times injured, resolved at last 
to seize i^on al their children whom he had 
caused to be murthered, that so he might day 
by day one after another rid the world of them, 
and so estaUish his safety. Matters of noorth are 
not imperiinent wheresoever they be placed, I, 
who rather respect the weight and benefite of 
discourses, then their order and placing, need 
not feare to place here at randone a notable 
storie. When they are so rich of their owne 
beautie, and may very well uphold themselves 
alone, I am content with a haires end, to fitte 
or joyne them to my purpose. Amongst others 
who had beene condemned by Philips was one 
Ha^oi&cuSi Prince of the Thessalians: After 
whom he caused his two sonnes in lawe to be 
put to death; each of them leaving a young 
Sonne behind him. Theoxena and Arco were 
the two widdowes. Theoxena although she 
were instantly urged thereunto, could never be 
induced to marry againe. Arco tooke to hus- 
band Ports a chiefe man amongst the iEnians, 
and by him had divers children, all which she 
left very young. Theoxena moved by a motherly 
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dbarhie toward her young nephews, and ao to have Devotion 
them in her protection and bringing up, wedded of The- 
Ports. Upon this came out the proclama- ®**o« 
tion ai the Kings Edict This noble-minded 
mother^ distmisting the Kings crueltie and fear-* 
ing the mercilesnes'^ his Satelities or officers 
towards these noble, hopefull and tender youths^ 
feared not to say, that shee would rather kil 
them with her own hands, then deliver them, 
pons amazed at her protestations, prcanifeth her 
secretly to cowrej them to Atkens^ ther by some 
of hts feilhRil friends to be kept safely. They 
take occasiim of a yearely feast, which to the 
honor of Mnau was solemnized at JEfuOf^aod 
thither they goe, where having all' day^-loog 
assisted to the ceremonies, and publike banket 9 
night being corner they convay. themselTes into 
a shippe appointed for that purpose, in hope to 
save liiemselves by Bea. But the winde fell out 
so contrarie, that the next morning they found 
themselves in viewof the town, whence the night 
before they had hoised sailes, where they were 
porsued' by the guardcrs and Souldiers ^ the 
rore. Which P^m perceiving,) laboured to 
hasten and encourage the Marineib to shift 
away : But T'^^x^iza, [edraged] throi^ k>vei and 
revenge, remembring her .first resolutiooy pre*' 
parkl both weapons and poison^ and presenting 
them to their s^t, thus shee bespdie thems Oh 
nty dease children, take a good hearty deith is 
DOW the onbly in^ne of your defence and lib^iiae^ 
and shaU^be a jost cause iintb the God^ fortheifi 
holy jqsticetJ These Mght^kce^e iblade^ these 

VOL. IV. Q 
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The full cupp^ thall iree you the passage unU) it. 
lingering Courage tl^erefore, and thou my eldest childe, 
deaths ^^^ ^^3 g^^d to die the strongest death. Who 
on the one side having so undauoted a perswader, 
and oil' the other their eneidies ready to cut their 
throatSy in furious manner Iranne all to that which 
came next to his hand. And so all goared and 
panting were throwne into the Sea* Thebxemtf 
proud she had so gloiionslie provided for her 
childrens safety, lovingly embracing herhusbandy 
saide thus unto him ; Oh my deare heart, let us 
{oUow these boyes, and together with them enjoy 
one selfe same grave; and so xlose-claspe to- 
gether, they Bung themselves into the maine: 
So that the ship was brought to shoare againe, 
but emptie of her Maisters^ Tjn'aots to act two 
things together, that is, to kill and cause their cage 
to be felt, have employed the ntmpst of their 
skill, to devise lingring deaths. They wiL have 
their enemies die, yet not so soone, but that they 
may have leisure to feele their vengeance. Wheiv 
in they are in great perplexity : for if the tor- 
ments be over- violent, they. are short; if lingring, 
not grievous inough. In thtft- they imploy their 
wits and devises.' Many examples ivherofwe 
see in anliouitie ; and 1 wot no^ whether wit-* 
tingly we cmine tome spice •of thatbarbarionew 
IVbattoever U beymd a.m^. deaiif' seetnttb ia 
mea mean erueUe. Our justice cannot hooci 
that.hct whcmi the terror of death canoot dis- 
may, be he to be haag^ or beheaded, can in 
any tort be tuoubkd with the imagiiiatito of a 
hn^shihg: firey o£ a #heele^ or x>f biiniiiig pio- 
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cere. And I wot not, whether in that meane devised 
time we bring him to (kspaire : For, what plight by 
can the soule of a man be in, that is broken upon tym^its 
a wheele, or after the old fashion, nailed upon a 
Crosse, and x^iiii howres together expects his 
death ? J^tefhus reporteth, that whilst the Romam 
warres continued in Juricy passing by a place where 
certain Jewes had been crucified three dayei 
before, he knew thre of his friends amongsi 
them, and having gotten leave to remove themj 
two of them died, but the third lived long after- 
Cbalcondylds sl man of credite, in the memo- 
ries he left of matters happened in his time and 
thereabouts, maketh report of an extreame toM 
ment^ the Emperor Mechmed was often wont to 
put in practise, which was by one onely Wow of a 
Cimitary or In'oad Persian Sword, to have men 
cut in two parts, by the waste of the body, about 
the Diaphragma, which is a membrane lying over- 
thwart the lower part of the breast, separating 
the heart and lights firom the stomacke, which 
caused them to dye two deaths at once : and 
ailirmeth thai both parts were seed full of Hfe, 
to i&ove and stirre long time after, as if they 
had been in lingring torment. J do not thinke, 
they felt any great torture in that moving^ Thi 
gastUest torments to looke upon are not alwaiet the 
greatest to be endured: And I finde that much 
more fiercely-horrible, which other Historians 
write, and which he used against certain Lords 
of Epirusy whom faire and leasurely he caused 
to be flead all over, disposed by so malicious 
a dispensation, that their lives continued fifteene 
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Torture dales in that languor and anguish. And these 
by fullers' two others ; Crasus having caused a Gentleman 
^•■••^ to be apprehended, greatly ^youred by PantaUon 
his brother ; led him in a fullers or cloth- workers 
shoppe, where with Gardes and Teazels belong- 
ing to that trade, he made him to be carded, 
scraped, and teazled so long untill he died of 
it* George Sechell Ring^Ieader of the Country 
men of PoUaOy who under the title of a Cro^sada^ 
wrought so many mischiefes, having beene de- 
feated in a battell by the Vayooida of Traruil'- 
vama^ and taken Prisoner, was for three dayes 
together tyed naked to a wooden-horse, exposed 
to all manner of tortures, any ooan might devise 
against him ; during which time divers other 
prisoners were kept fasting. At last, he yet 
living, saw Lttcttt his deare brother^ and foe 
whose safety he sued and entreated, forced to 
drinke his blood, drawing all the enyie and hatred 
of his misdeedes upon himselfe. And twentie of 
his most favoured Captaines were compelled to 
feed upon his flesh, which with their teeth they 
must teare o£F, and swallow their morsels. The 
teat of his body and entrailes, he being dead^ wer^ 
boiled in a pan, and given ifor food to other of 
his\folliowei:«. 
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Chap. XXVIII 

AU tidngs hare tlieir season 

n^HOSE who compare Cato the Censor, to There is 
Cato the yonger that killed himselfe, com- » time for 
pare two notable natures, and in forme neare one. ^^ 
unto another. The first exploited his, sundrie 
waies, and excelleth in military exploits, and 
utilitie of his publike vacations. But the yongert 
vertue (besides that it were blasphemy, in vigor 
to compare any unto him) was much more, sm- 
cere and unspotted. For, who will discharge 
the Censors of envie and ambition, that durst 
qounter-checke the honor of Sclpio^ in goodnei 
and all other parts of excellencie, farre ^reat^ 
and! better than him or any other man living in 
his age ? Amongst other things reported of him, 
this is one, that in his eldest yeares he gave himr 
selfe, with so earnest a longing to learn the Greek 
tong, as if it had been to quench a long burning 
thirst : A thing in mine opinion not very honor- 
able in him : It is properly that which we cal 
doting or to become a child againe. All.thii\gs 
have their season, yea the good and all. And I 
may say my Pater noster out of season. As T, 
Qmntius Flaminius was accused, forasmuch at 
being GenerarH of an Army, even in the hoore of^ 
die conflict, he was scene to withdraw kmnselle 
2q>art, ammusing himselfe to pray God, although 
he gained the battell. 
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P|iM)mi^. Imponit Juum sapiens et rebus honestis, 

tion for — JuvE. Sat, vi. 344. 

old ag^e A wise-man will use moderation^ 
Even in things of commendsftion. 

Eudemonidas se^ng Xmocrafervtry old, labo- 
riously apply himself in his Schoole - lectures, 
said, when wil this man know something, since 
\^ - , he is yet learning ? And Pkilopamen^ to those 
i. who highly extolled King Ptolomey^ because he 
daily hardned his body to the exercise of arms : 
It b not (said he) a matt^f commendable in a 
King of his age, in them to exercise himkelfe, he 
should how really and substantially implo^ them. 
Wise men say, that young-men should make their 
preparaiionsy and old-men enjoy thenu ' And the 
greatest vice they note in us, is, th^t our desires 
36 uncessantly grow yonger and yonger. We 
aififf' ever beginning a new to lire.' Our studi^is 
ahd bur ^desires should sometimes have a feeling 
of age. We have a foote in the grave, and our 
appetites and pursuites are but new-borne. 

T» sfsand^ marmira 
JLoff^ssub ipsumjunusf et s^ulcr't 
j Immemor, struts ^bmor.— HoR. Car, ii. Od, xviii. 17. 

Yoxif ]when you should be going to your grave, ^ 
Piit Marble out to worke ; build houses &ave, 
Unmindfatt of th6 buriall you must have. 

i - . • 

?. The longest of my desseignes doth not extend 
to a wh^le yeare j . now I only apply my ^Ife to 
make 'Me end: I shake off'allmy new hopes and 
enterprises: I bid my last farewell to all t^e 
places I leave, and daily disjkmeste my selfe of 
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what I have*; QBmjam nee perii qukquam mihf, Studks 
nee acquiritur, : Pius st^eresi viatiei quam nsU ^onld be 
(Sbh. ^nt* lxxnt< p.). If is a g4iod wImU ^t«We 
einae I nekketti loose nor get any. tiling ; I haw *** 
more, to heard my dsarge^^ then way to goe. 

P^ixif et fuei^ dederai cursum fortuna perm, 

I haVe iiy'd, and the race have past, 
Wherein my fortune had me prac't. 

To conclude, it it all the ease I £ode in my 
age/andwthat it suppresseth many caretf and de- 
nrcs lib ine, wherewith iife is much dkqnieted* 
The care of the worlds course, the care of riches^ 
of greainesse, <ji knowledge, of h^^^dtli andiof my 
selfe. This man leameth to speake, when he 
should rather leame to hold his peace for ever. 
A man may alwaies continue his studie, hut not 
schooling. O fond-foolish for an old man to be 

ever an Ahcedarian^ , . 

iff ' 

Diverst* iBverta juvant, non omnibus atmu 
Omnia eonveniuni,-^-^^fTVU S/fg, i. 103. 

Diverse delights to diver^j npr to a|l , . 
Do all tnirigs at sttif yeares' cohVenierit' fall, 

ff we ikiutt iieeds study, let us sttidy something 
Borteable to>out- condition, that we ttiay atlswer, 
as^he did) who being demanded what his studtetf 
would stead him in his decrepity, answeredr^; that 
be might the' better^ andwith more ease lea^t thit 
tvdtla. Such astudie was yong Catoes^m fore- 
feelihg his approaching eed, who lighting upon 
Plaioes discourse of th« sotles immortality. ' Not, 
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Otto's as it may bessipposed, that long before he had 
prepaiBr not stoced himselfe with all sorts of munitioD for 
*d A ^^^ ^ dislodging. Of assurane*, of constancy 
^^ and ifistruction, he had more them i^b/o hath in 
all his writings : His Scienbe, and hi^ courage, 
were in this respect above all Philosophy, Hee 
undertooke this occupation, not for the service 
of his death, but as one, who did not so much 
as interrupt his sleep, in a deliberation of such 
consequence, whoever without choise or change 
continued his wonted studies, and all other ac- 
customed' actions of his life. The same nighty 
wherein the Pretorship was refused him, he paMed 
over in= play. That wherein he must die, he 
spent in reading. TJie Joisse of iiie or office was 
all one to him. 



Chap. XXIX 
OfV^tue 



I 



FINDE by experience, that there i^ great 
difference betweene the sodaine fits and 
f^ptasif^ of the soule, and a resolute disposition 
and constant babitttde: And I see^ there it 
QO|:luag but we may attatne ufito^yea, as some 
say, to' exceede J>ivioitie it selfe ; fm-somuch as 
it. is more to become impassible of hinHselfe, then 
to be so by his originaU condition: And that 
one may joyne a resolution and assurance of Grod 
to mans imbecillitie. But it is by fits. And in 
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the liTes of those Heroes or noble worthies of Daflpr 
former ages^ are often found wonderfull parts, actions 
and which seeme greatly to exceed our naturall SuT ^n 
forces : biat they are prankes or parts consonant 
to tnMh : and it may hardly be believedi mans 
soule may so be tainted and fed with those so 
high<>raised conditionsy that unto it they may 
become as ordinary and naturall. I^ hapneth 
unto our selves, who are but abortive broods of 
men, sometimes to rawze our soule fsrre beyond 
her ordinary pitchy as stirred up by the discoursesp^ 
or provoked by the examples of others. But it 
is a kinde of passion, which urgeth,. mooveth, 
^gitateth and in some sorte rs^visheth her from 
out hei' selfe: for, that gust overblo^ne, and 
ttorme past, wee see, it wil unawares unbend, 
and lose it selfe, if not to th^ lo^rest pitch, a( 
least ta be no more the same shet wa4, so tha|t| 
upon ev^ry slight occasion, for a bir4 lost, or 
for a glasse broken, wee su^er our selves to be 
mooved and distempered very neere as one of 
the vutgar sort« Except orders moderation and 
comtancie^ J ima^fie all things may hee done by 
an indiffireiU md drfeciive man. Therefore say 
wisemen, that directly to, judge of a man, his 
common aojtions must sp^ially be controuled, 
and he must every day be surprised in his work-, 
day clothes. Pyrrhoy who framed so pleasant ^ 
Science of ignorance, assaied fas all other true 
Philosophers) to fashion his life answi^rable to 
his doctrine. And forasmuch as he maintained 
the weakenesae of mans judgement, to be so 
extreame, as it could take nor resojutiout nor 
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1^-^ inclination t atad would perpetually luspetid it, 
rli:dn^ balkncing, behoMing and receiving all tbings, 
in real life 3^ indifferent: It is reported of him> that he 
eterltept hinMelfe after ode faahion, kioke and 
countenance: If he had begumie a discourse, he 
^ould end it, though the party to whom he spake, 
were gone : And if he went any where; he would 
not Igoe ad inche out of his path what let or 
obstackle soever came in his way;* being kept 
firom falls, from cartes or other accidents by Ins 
friends. ' Pot, to feare tit shunne any things had 
beehe to shocke his propositions^ which remoored 
all election and certainty from his very senses. 
He sometimes suffered himselfe to be cut and 
camhet42!ed, with such constancy, as he was 
never isen so miich as to shrug, twitch, pnoveor 
^nke with his eyeri. ' It is something to bring 
die minde to these hnaginaftions, but mdrtf to 
jolne the eff^ts unto it^ yet is it not imposstblew 
But to joine them With 'Woh perseverance and 
constancy, as to establish it fot" an otdinary 
course; verily in these enterj)ri8es so fartefrom 
common use, it is almost incredible to be doae. 
The reason is this, lliat be was sometimes found 
in his house, bitterly scolditig with btS siseer, for 
which being jheproved, as he that wronged his 
indifferencie: Wl^? said lie; imitt this seely 
wiman'o!^ ser^'as it wifneue to my rules? 
Ai^other time, b^ing found to defend himselfe 
from adogi his (replied heV iiery batd^ ci^ 
together to dhpoUe ami shake off man: Atid man 
must endevour and enforce hitttelfe to resist and 
confront dl things, first by effects, but if the 
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Voorst be&Uy by reason aod by ditcourae* It i$ Cn^^fiT 
now about seaven or dght yeares since^ that a ^^J^ 
country man, yet living, not above two leagues SSS'^a 
fix>m this place, having long before beene, much fj^ce 
vexed and troubled in minde, for hit wives 
jeakntsie; one day comming home from his 
wctfke, and she ^r her accustomed manner 
wekomming and entertaining him with brawlii^ 
and scowlding, as one unable to endure her any 
longer, fell into such a moodie rage, that sodainely 
wi^ a Sickle, which he held in his hand, he 
cleiin cut off those parts that were the cause of 
her jealousie, and flung them in her hct* And 
it is reported, that a yong gentleman of France^ 
amorous and lustie, having by. his perseverano) 
at last molMed the: heart of his faire mistresse^ 
desperate^ because comming to the pomt of his 
so long sned'-for bustnesse, he found himselfe 
nnafaie and unprepared, and that 



I virilHer 
tners tentU penis extulerat caput, 

—Tib. adPriap, V. 4. 

as soone as he came home, he deprived himselfe 
of it : and sent it as a cruel and bloudy sacrifice 
for the expiation of his offence. Had he done 
it by discourse or for religions sake, as the priestes 
of Cyhele were wont to do, what might we not 
say of so haughty an enterprise \ Not long since 
at Brageracy five leagnesKlistance from my house, 
up the river of Dordatgne^ a woman, having the 
evening' before beene grievously tormented, and 
sore beaten by hir husband ; froward aod skittish 
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Burial of by compkxioii, determiaedy though it should 
Indian cost hir the price of hir life, by one meane or 

. "^^^^^ other, to escape his rudenesse, and rising the 
next morning, went as she was accustomed to 
▼isite her neighbours, to whom in some sort she 
recommended the state of hir aflaires, then taking 
a sister of hirs by the hand, i^de hir along untall 
she came upon the bridge that crosseth the Ri^er, 
and having bid her hartily farewell ; as in the 
way of sport without shewing any maner ci 
change or alteration, headlong threw hirselfe 
down into the River, where she perished. And 
which is more to be noted In hir, is, that this 
hir determination ripened a whole ni^t in hir 
head. But the Indian Wives, may not here be 
forgotten as worthy the noting: Wlvdsecustome 
kf that husbands hs^ve many wives and for hir 
^at is dearest unto hir husband, to idl hirielfe 
after him: Every one in the whole course of 
hir life, endevoreth to obtaine this priviledge and 
advantage over all her fellow- wives : And in 
the good o6Bces and duties they shew their 
husbands, respect no other recompence than to 
b^ preferred to accompany them in death : 

■.Uhim^r^fro jaetaeUfioc- ultima^ hehr ■ 
r~^-^Uxorumfustt,.jt(itpia turba. amis : 
Mt ceriamen habent Lathi f qua viva sequatur 

Conjugiumf pudor est ndn licuisse mori : 

^ArtUtit tficiti/eSf etjlamma' ptOora frdtbatt, 
, ..—j^Jmpimuntfue svis ora ptrmia vlris, 

— Prophit. ill. JS/, xii. 17, 

When for his death-bed last flame is appli'd 

With loose haires many Jkiod wiye« stand beside, 
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And strive for death, which alive may be next with their 

Hir wedlocke, who may not, is sham'd and vex't. hl|s]l>aiids 

Thev that orecome, are burnM, to flames give way, 
Tneir bodies burnt on their burnt husbands lay. • 

A late Writer affirmeth, that himaelfe hath 
seene thit custome highly repated in the new 
discorered .Eadt lodiaes, where oot only the 
wives afre buried with their huabaods, but also 
such slaycs as he hath enjoyed ; which is done 
after this maimer. The hi^band beii^ deceased^ 
the widdow may, if she will (but few do it) 
request two or three Monthes spacer to di^ae 
of hir busines. The day come, adorned as a 
sumptiKius bride, she mounteth on horsbacke, 
and with a cheereful countenance, telleth every 
body she is g6ing to lie with her bride groome^ 
hoic^g in her left hand a looking-glasse,. and 
an arrow in the right. Thus having a while 
rid up and downe in great pomp and magnifi- 
cence, accompanied with her friends aod^ kins^ 
men, and much concourse of people, in feast 
and jollitie, she is brought unto a publike place, 
purposely a}^>ointed for such ^)ectacles. Which 
IS a large open places in the middest whereof is 
a pit or grave full of wood, and neere unto it 
an upraised scalSbld, with, foure or five stej^s ^ 
asdenc^ upon which she is brought, and served 
with 3 stately and sumprtuous banket^ whicb 
ended, she beginneth to dance and sing, and 
when she thinks good, commandeth the fire 
tx> be kindled. That done, she commit down 
againe, and 'taking the nearest of hir husbaodi 
kindred by the hand, they goe together' to the 
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t>eath next river, where shee strippes hir selfe all 
^fiCb naked, and distributeth hir jewels and cloathes 
'^^J^ among hir friends, then plungeth herselfe in the 
poor ^3^^» ^B ^^ ^^^ meant to wash away hir sins ; 
then comming out she enwrappeth her selfe in 
a yellow piece of linnen cloth, about the length 
of fourteene yards ; And g^vibg her hand againe 
unto hir husbands Kins-man, they retucne unto 
the Mount, where *^e vpeakes unto the people, 
to whoni (if «he have any) she recommendeth 
hir Children. 'Bdtinpeene the Pitte and Mount, 
there is comrnqnly a Curtaine drawne, lest the 
•i^t of that burning furnace might dismay them: 
Which 'many, to shew the greater course, wil 
not have it drawnew Her speech > ended, a 
Woman presenteth her with a Vessell ful of 
Oyl, therewith to annoint her head and body, 
which done, she casteth the rest into the £re, 
add thereWithall sodainly flings herselfe into it : 
Which is no sooner done, but the people cast 
gre^ store of Faggots and Billets upon hir, 
lest she should languish c^er-long: and all 
their joy is converted into griele and sorrow* 
If they be persons of meane quality, the dead 
mans body is carried to the pkce where they 
intend to bmy him, and there he it placed sit- 
ting ; hl» Widdow kneeling before htm with her 
armef clo9e about his middle, and so keepeth 
hirselfy whilest a wall is erected up about them 
both, which' raised to the height of her shouU 
ders^ some of her .kindred taking her by the 
head behind, wrings hir ntck about; and hav- 
ing given the last gaspe, the wall is immtdidtely 
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made up close over their heads^ wherein they Vo^nj^fkigr 
remain buried. In the same Country, therp ^f^ 
was something like to this in their Gymnoso- ®\*"* 
phistSy or wise-men, who not by menaces or 
compulsions of othws, nor by the violence; .pf 
a sodaine humour, but by the expresse and 
VohiBtaf y profession of their rule, their manei; 
was according as they • attained unto a certaine 
age, or saw themselves, threat^ed by sonoe sick-r 
ne8se> to cause a pile of wood to be ejected, and 
upon.it a rich bedde; and haying cheerefu^y 
feasted their, friends and acquaintance, with auph 
a resolu^Q laid themselves downe in that bed, 
that fire aet unto it, they were never seene to stirr^ 
nor hand nor foot ; and thus died one of then% 
named Gabaus^ in the presence of all the aripy of 
jdlesfondertko Great. And who had not so made 
himselfe away, was neither esteemed hojy nor ab* 
soltttely happy among them ; sepding his 'Soule 
{Mirgedand purified by fire^ after it had consumed 
whatsoever was mortal and terrestrial in it. This 
constant premeditation of al the Ji|e, is that which 
makes the wonder« Amongst our ot^er dispu- 
tation, 'that of Fatunif hath moich entermedlqd 
it selfe; and to joyne future things, and ou|: 
wil it selfe utito a certaine unavctydable nec^es*- 
rstty, we yet stand upon that argument of fom^r 
ttmca: smce* God foreseeth al things mu^jt .^us 
Ji^^^eil as undoubtedly he doeth; They m^ft 
then necessarily happen so. , To which, 01^ 
.Clarlu^^ and -Maisters aww^re, that to,v9fi^ any 
thing, come to passe, as we : doei .and Jij^wisf 
!God (foff hfi being presept iiji ftd esscnpe, rather 
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Oieiara seeth than foreseeth) is not to force the same 
sara to happen: yea we see, because things come 
to passe, but things happen not because we se. 
The hapning makes the science or knowledge^ 
and not knowledge the happening. What we 
see come to passe, happeneth ; but -it might come 
to passe otherwise. And God in ifhe etcrnaU 
register of the causes of happenings, which he 
hath in his prescience, hath also those^ whick 
are caled casual ; and the voluntary, which de-> 
pend of the liberty, he hath giten unto our free 
wilt, and knoweth we shall faile, because^our will 
•hall have beene to failed I hat*e seene divers 
encourage thieir troupes with this fatall necessities 
For, if our houre be tied unto a Certaine point 
neither the musket^shottes of our enemies^ nor 
our courage, nor otir flight and cowardize^ can 
either advance or recoyle the same. 

This may well be said, but seeke you who 
iihall effect it : And if it be so, that a strong and 
lively faith, doth likewise draw action after it-: 
truely this faith (wherewith we so much fill our 
mouthes) is marvelous light in our times: except 
the contempt it hath of works, make h^'disdatne 
their company. So it is, that to the same pur- 
pose, the Lord of JohtvllUy atf cr^ible a witneste 
aflr any other, tells us of the Bedoifis^ a nation 
entermin^led with the Saracine, >iifith whom oar 
Kihg Saint Lewes had to d^le in the holy land, 
who so confidently believed in their religion, 
the dayes of every one to be preixed and 
humbred'from ail iftemitie, by an inevitJible 
]pffeordinatoce, tii^ they wefnt ai biar»i attd nsaked 
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to the waiTM^ except a Turkish Giai^ in their Asto^bf 
band^ and their body cotTered but wkh'.a "^i^te Savon- 
limen^cloth : And for the bitterert curte^ if thejr *"'®^ 
Ichanced to ML out one with lanother^ they had 
ever in their mouth : Cursed h ;ihoUy as he that 
armetk himselfr for fiore of death* Here Is an^ 
other manti* of triall br a belief or faith then 
ours, In this rank may likewise be placed that 
which those two religious men of FlorenuiikO\ 
long since gave unto their countrymen. . Being 
in sohie controv^rsie betweene ttmnscdves about 
certame points of learning ^ they iiccordsd to. go 
both^^intb the fire^ in the presence of al theipeopk^ 
and in- the open market; place, each one for the 
▼c!k>^ing of' hit opinion; and all prepufatioos 
were ready made, and execution to be performec^ 
but that by an unexpected accident it was inters 
rupted. A yong Turkish Lordy haying atchiered 
a notable Apiece of sendee in annes, and wtth^his 
own person^ in fill vibw of the two battels between 
^jimAmratb and Humadei readyi to be joyned 
together, being demanded by Ammurath his 
Prince, who (being so yong and unexperiencec^ 
for it was the first warre or senricb he had seene 
before) had replenished him wkh so generous 
and undanted vigor of courage, answered, that a 
Hare had been^ his soveraigne maister atd onely 
teacfher of valour: and thus began his speecli 
BAng one day a btmUng^ I found a Hate sMhg 
m her forme^ and although I had a^brace tf ex* 
rsllent good gray^hounds with me m a sitp or ledsh^ 
I thought it goods because I would he sure of iiof 
game to use^^ how; for she was a mryfenre 
VOL. IV. a 
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mmle. / beganne io shoote my. arpmaet at heri 
whui> J did t& the nundxr tf fortte (fir m mf 
mmet were jutt /a many) yetcokld dtiever imri 
^cr^ 90 not 94^ much at 4tart. hen jffter oH ibief I 
ki j&p my gray hounds^ Kvho cotdd do^ no more 
then I bad done: by which I learnt ^ that she had 
heene shehred and defended by her dettime; dad 
itiiot no glaives nor arrowes never hit^ but by the 
fermiseionofaurfitalitief which kJietk not in us 
ia Moide anadfoance* -■ Thit ^altDrie may florve to 
make UK pecesi^e by the way^ haw Aexihie our 
(f^asotf fi to all ooirtt of objects. A not^Ue ib«q, 
^eat in yeare^^ m eamoi in digmty and in leipn* 
idg, Taunted* himaelfe unto, me^^btt he was in- 
dmtd to a ceitaine most important diange of his 
^eligioa^ by a strange and ^ntaetica] incttattonc 
«nd in al things so il concluding that I deen^ted 
ihe sanoe ^trong^r and more forcible, bein^ taH^n 
contrary.' He termed it a mirskole^ and 0O did !» 
bat mst different senses Their hi^toria«s say, 
jthat perswation having jpojpularly been^ scaltef^ 
amongst the Turkes, of the fatal and iofiejuble 
preacfiptipn of th^r dayes^ doth apparantly aide 
to warrant and embolden them in daiigers^ And 
I know a great Prince, who happily thiives by 
at, be it he believe.it, or take ^it for an excuse to 
hazard himsdfe extraordinarily i provided fortune 
he Apt soone wearie to favour, and backe him. 
There hath not happened ia our memorie a more 
adn^rable ef&ct of resolution, than, of those two 
.viHaines that conspired the death of the Prince 
of Orange : It is strange hQW, the last, who 
performed the same, eould be induced or en- 
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oouraged to undergo such an etaterprise^ wherin 
his fellow (thoi:^ he had reaolntdy attempted oatioo 
it, aod had all might be required for such pfj^gof 
an action) had so ill successe, and nuscarriedi Oranffe 
And iti thou ttept^ and wM the same *weaponsy 
to go and undertake a^ Lord^ armed with so late 
an instruction of distrust ; mighty, in friends and 
followers ; puissant of bodily strength : in his 
ovtne hall s amiddest his servants and guarde ; 
•and in a City wholly at his devotion* It must of 
force be saidcy ibat in performing it^ he employed a 
well-directed and resolute hand, and a dreadlesse 
courage^ mooved by a vigorous passion* A Poy- 
nard is more sure to wound a man, which forso** 
much as it requireth more motion and vigor of 
the arme, than a pistol, it's stroke is more subject 
to be hindred or avoyded. That the first ranm 
not to an assured death, I make no great dciubt, 
for the hopes wherwith he might be entertained 
could not harbour in a well setled and resolute 
minde ; and the conduct of his exploit, sheweth, 
he wanted no more that, then courage. The 
motions of so forcible a perswasion may be divers ; 
£br,Qur ^ntasiedisposeth of her sdf and of us as she 
pleaseth. The execution committed neere Orleans 
had BO coherence with this, wherin was more 
hazard, then vigor; the blow was not mortall, 
had not fortune made it ao i and the enteiprise 
t6 shoote on horse-backe and far-o^T, and. to 
one who mooved still according to the motion 
of his horsey was the attempt of a man that 
rather loved to misse of his eiffect, then faile to 
save himselfe* What followed did manifestly 
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haata^'- shew it. For, he was »o amaled anddfuoken 
nation with the thought of <o hau^ty an execmioD, 

; ^ ^/^^^l a« He lost aH hb senses/ both to worloe his 

away^to ^^^I** ^^ direct his tongue m his aitewers. 

Paradise ^^^t needed he have, done more^ then re« 
cover his friends by crdssrog of a river ? It is 
a meane, wherein I have cast my selfe in ^rre 
lesse dangers^ and which I thinke* of smaU 
hazard, how broad soever, alwaies provided 
your horse find an easie entrance^ a^d on the 
further side you foresee an easie and shallow 
landing, according to the coarse of the streame 
of the water. The second, ifhen the horrible 
sentence was pronounced against him,.answisred 
stoutly, / was prepared for itj ami I shall etmata 
you with my patience. The Assaseines, a nation 
depending of Phoenicia, are esteemed amdng the 
Mahometists of a soveraigne devotieaand ptiritie 
of miners; they hold, ^«t' die readiest^aiKl 
shortest wayito^gaine. Paradise^ is to 'kill some 
one of a contrary religion r therefore hath it 
oft^n beene seene, that' one or' two in' their bac^ 
dooblets have undertaken to assault mighty 
enemies, with the price of an assorM deaths 
and imbout any cave of their owne danger^ 
And thus was our Earle Raynumdoi Tt^ftaM 
murthered or assassinated (this word i^ hor* 
rowed from their name) in the mkid^st of his 
Citie, during the time of our warres in the>holy 
land : And likewise Gonrade MaTi|uis of MotH^ 
ferrato his murtberors bdng brought to their 
torture ; were seene to swel with pride, that they 
had pe^ormed so wbithy an e6cploit. j / 
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Chap. XXX 

Of a monstrous Child 

^T^HIS disooarse shall passe single, for I leave A freak of 
. ittoPhysitions to treat© of. I saw two Nature 
daves since' a child, whbm two men and a nurce 
(wkkh named' themselves to be his father, his 
Unekle, and his Aunt) carried about with intent 
to get 86me money with the sight of him, by 
reason of his strangenes. In all the rest, he was 
as mother children are, he stood upon his feete, 
went and pratled in a maner as all others of his 
age: He woukl never take nourishment, but by 
l»i nbursea breast; and what in my presence 
Waro£fred to be put in his noouth, he chewed a 
Ittde, and put it all out againe. His puling dif- 
fered somewhat iroih others : He was just four- 
teene moneths bide. Under his paps he was 
fastned and joyned to an other child, but had 
no head, and who had the conduite of his backe 
stopped, the rest.whole* . One of his armes was 
shorter then the other, and was by accident 
broken at their birth. They were joyned face 
to f^, and as if a' little clnld would embrace 
another somewhat bigger. The joyning and 
s^aoe whereat they were closed together, was 
but fbiu% inches broad, or thereabouts ; in such 
TM>rt that if you thrust up the imperfect child, 
you imght se«. under the others oavilL And 
the^fles^me was between the pap^ dni^his .tiayilL 
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Civil diVi- The navill of the imperfect one could not be 
sions seene, but all the rest of his belly might. Thus, 
what of the imperfect one was not joyned, as 
armes, buttockes, thighes and legges, did hang and 
shake upon the other, whose length reached to 
the middle- leg of the other perfect. His Nurce 
told me, he made water by bodi privities. The 
members of the little one were nouridied, living, 
and in the same state as the others, except only, 
they were lesse and thbner. This double body^ 
and these different members, having reference to 
one onely head, might serve for a Avorable prog- 
nostication to our King, to maintaine the factions 
and differing parties of this our kingdome under 
an unitie of the lawes. But least the succesae 
should prove it comrary, it is nbt .amisse to kt 
him runoe his course i For in; things already past 
their need no divination. Ut qtium facta smU^ 
turn ad conjecturam aUqua interfretationc r€ve- 
cantur (Cic. Diinn, iL) i So as when. they are 
doney they then by some construction should he re* 
voted to conjecture : As it is reported of Epi* 
menides, who ever divined backwaixi. I come 
now from seeing of a shepheard at Medoc, of 
thirtie yeares of age, or thereabouts, who had no 
signe at all of genitorie parts : But where they 
should be, are three little holes, by which his 
water doth continually tril from him. This 
poore man hath a beard, and desireth stiil to be 
fumbling of women. Those which we caU mon" 
sters are not so with Qod, who in the immensitie of 
•his worhe seeth the infimtietf formes iherttn con^ 
tained* And it m^y be thought, thtt aay figure 
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[which] doth amaze qb, halh relation uota some Tter^ls 
oth^ figure of the aame ktnde, sllthooghiidcikosim a^tUng 
ttitto OKUi. gRrwB out Us all ieemg wisedinmptOM unnatural 
teedeth noikmgJmi goifd^ idmmomi, r£guhw mnd otU 
Jtrfy ; but ma nMer^see the sotUng, nor^kqmnikfe iHe 
relaUm^ Qvod xrAro videtytion rnhvOur^tdam si^ 
e^fiat<i futut. ^ Quodaitte non nadk^ id^M eveMtrstf 
ostentum euc onset f Cic DtvUu it. )« Thai winch 
be often rsethj he dow motlsaender aty thomgb be knena 
ntO^whff kns dme^ fiyi ^ thathaf^m, v/bicbM 
never saw "iefbre, he ibfmbis it some .portmtu(gts 
wonder. > Wee call that ^^inst nature^ which 
ooranleth against cootome. There 'w no^viigj' 
whatfoever it be^ that is not according to ^ir.j 
I^et thei^lbfe tins universall and oaturaUreason^ 
ehate bom us the error^ and expeH the astonish^ 
ment, which noveltie breedeth, and strai^genes 
causeth in us. 



Chap. XXXI 

Of anger and tholes 

pLUTARKE is every where admirable, but 
especially where he., judgeth of* huniwie 
actions. The notable things he r^rteth, may 
be perceived in the comparison of l^tmgas and 
Numa^ speaking^ the great sbnj^icity we ooanmit,! 
in kanng yon^ children nnd^r the govemhieiit 
and charge 6f their iiihcr» and pannit^ 'Most' of 
our pdicies^ or Ct3iTomQtk*m^m%iKit\ih/histoik 
{as the Cyd<?pes were woot^ commit the cbn<" 
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Cntdtf doot oftheirivi^ea, attd ckarge o£ their cfalldreo^ 
to'lklyft tcv^dl} iDCDy' acoori^Qg to their foolish hiimoFtfOc 
^^ ^'' ^'^ iodisGieclte iBmtazies. And wel^nighy Done bm 
the Lacedemonian and Crete^siaii,^^ resigned 
the ^(tiscijAine of ohikirbo ito .the lawes.^ -, W^lro 
4ieti} jtotf that in an estate^ M ^hmg^ depmd of 
mtrture and educa^on? And al| the whiles idith^ 
out diictetion^.it.is' wholy left to the parents 
mercyy h%W' foolish and wicked sbeier. they 
he. Amongst oth^/thittgVboiK often (walk** 
ing4Jiro\igh our street^sV ha?^ Idt^ed>to hare 
a play pr^comedie. made ini revengb of young 
boyiesyjwhich I tSaa^e thnnipt, misused^ aindiiweU 
nigh murthered by some' haire-bitiined^' nrocidie» 
and through cho]er«*ri^ing Fathcits and Mdthers^ 
fronr out whote eyes a nnxiiSiigjh^ see «jf>aiides 
of rage to 8tartle,r i , , 

— rabujtcur ineendenU ftruntur 
PrsteifiieSf ttt ia$cajugis airu^taf quUnu moms 
Suhrahiturf cliveque lahu pendent* reeeSt : 

_-Juv. Sat, Ti. 548. 

They headlong runne with rage, which doth en- 
flame theSr Uverf 

Like stones t^at broken fall from mountaine tops 
in shivers, 

The hill withdrawes, and they are rould 

Prom hanging elilib which leaves their hold, 

(And accpidmg to HpocraUt^ the most dan** 
gerons infirniities, are those ivhich disfigqre the 
tee) and ivith.a loud fchunddng Toic^ often to 
follow! childrea; thaticame JoMt lately from ilorte ; 
Which: .after |>roV)e kMne^^mnimed, hlockii^ and 
dul'pattfd wtth Uowes :, And yet . our<: lawes 
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makes ooaccompl^ of it» at if these Bp^akusB^^ dxd Ppnish- 
mijoyiidiigB of. Imha, ot theae matmes were iio m^t is i 
Bacmbers of our ComiQOQ* wealth*' poyst^ 

. Sifacis ut f atria sit idone^y Mtuis agritf 

' tfiHii et betlontm et facts rebus agents, ' ' 

' T^hat ytj^ t6 ill* cdti^tHe g:!Te a wan, His acceptable, 
If for tfae ^onMHS fit yOft alakeii>ilx^ for fields able. 
Of peace and warre for all adue^^enta profitable. 

There is no patsiou 40 much- transports the. sin" 
ceritie of judgementy as doth anger. No man 
would make coti^ience to punish that Judge by 
death, who in htg^ or choier had condeAmed an 
offender. And why should fathers be aBo*tved to 
ieate, or schoolemasters be steered tp.\f(t(hip chil- 
dreHf or to punish them being angry P It is no 
Iphger correction, but revenge. Pumsbmmt k 
unto Mdren ai fhysidei and would any man 
^ndure a physicion, that were angrie and M^roth 
against his patient? Our sdyes (did. we' well) 
during, thb time of our anger, sh^d never lay 
hands on fs^ servants. So long at our pulse 
panned, and' we feele any concitation, so long 
renut we the partie : . And things will seeme 
^rre otbetwise unto ui, if. we once come to our 
senses againc, and shall better bethinke us. Then 
is it passion that comlnandfts* It is passion that 
speaketh and. not we. Athwart it, £uUts seeme 
much? greater' unto us, ijk. bodies doe athwart a 
ibggy Biist. Wha so iahung^y, useth meat, but 
who so'^will ^se«hastiseniebt| shbuldnever hunger 
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K6 nor thirst after k# Moreover, ccnvciion^TOi 
flogg^ii^ M4th dkcretion and moderation, are' more gently 
should be received, and with more good Xa bim> that re* 
an^er ceiveth them. Otherwise hee shall never thinke 
to have beene juttly condemned, by a man who is 
transported by rage and choler, and for his justi- 
fication alleadgeth the extraordinary motions of 
hi^ maister, the inflanfim/iftPQ; 9C, his &ce^ his un- 
wonted oaths, hk tihafifigi hi»,itiiquietmsse and 
bis rash precijMtfttion. ' - 

Lumina Gor^tfuo 4,avius igne micant* 

—Ovid. Art, Am, \i\. 53. . 

The face with anger sweUes, the veined grpw blacke 

with bloody 
The eyes more fiercely shine then Gorgoki fierie 

moode.- • ' • r 

Suetinmus writeth, that Cmus RaiiHuSf having knf 
Cdiar been condenmed, nothing did him so niNXch 
good toward the people ^to whom he appealed) 
to make him ob^rm his suite, as the sharpnes 
and over boldnes which Cssar h^ declared in 
that judgementi Saying u one things and doing 
another* A man must Mmsider. thm Sormou apart 
and the preacher setfeMl, Those havw made 
themselvea good sport, who in oir dayet have 
gone about to checke the Veritie of our Church, 
by the ministers vice'i She fetcheth hir testbr 
monie from elsewhere* It is a foolish manner of 
arguing, and which Would soone reduce all things 
to a coi^sion. An hottest ma» may somttimet haie 
fdse opimimiy and a *tmked nam tnay preaeiy truth 
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Tea such a one as bekroes it not. Verely, it is a Sajf<Sngf 
pleasing harmdmey when doing and saying goe tO" ■™ 
gether. And I will not deny, but saying, when *^^^ 
deeds follow, is of more e/ficacie and aut^oritie : 
As said Endamidas^ when he heard a Philosopher 
discourse of m^arres These speeches are geod^ but 
he that speakes theniy is not to he beleeved. For his 
eares w<ere never acustomed to faeare the clang 
of trumpet^ nor rattling of drum& And C/ra** 
meties hearing a Rhetoritian ^)eake of valour, burst 
out Into M extreame laughter x Whereat the 
other being offended, he said unto him : / would 
doe as much if it were a SwaBow should speaks of 
kj hut were he an Ea^le^ I shaM gladly hemre him. 
Me se^neth I percetre tft ancient mens writings, 
that h& who speaks what he thtnketh, toucheth 
neater Ihe quick, then he who counterfaits. Heare 
Cicero Speak of die lore of libertie ; then listen 
to Brutus / their very wordes will tell you and 
sound in your eare, the latter was a man readie to 
purchslse it with the price of his life. Let Cicero, 
^at father of ek)qc«nce treate of the contempt 
of dedth, and let Seneca discourse of the same ; 
the first drkwes it on languishmg, and you shall 
plainly perceive, he would ^une resolve you of a 
^ng, whereof he is not yet jresolved himselfe. 
He giveth you no heart, for himselfe hath none: 
Whereas the other doth rowze, animate and in- 
flame you. I never looke upon an Author, be 
they such as write of vertue and of aeticws, but 
I curiously endetror to finde out what he was 
him^dfe Ffftf the Ephori of Sparta^ headng 
a dissolute liver propose a very bdaeficial advise 
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Plii- unto the people^ commaitiided him ta hold. hit 
tarcfa*^ peaces and desiiied an honest manta asauine the 
*^^^ hxvention of it unto <^ini8elfe and to pcopound it. 
Plutarkes compositions, if they be well 'savoireci^ 
doe lonely imnifnt ihc' same tinto. us : lAnd I 
km perswaded I know hiin inwardly: Y«t: would 
I be gladf we had some mepio^tes 6f his owne 
life : And by >the; wky I un.falne into this dis- 
course^, by reason. oft; the : thanks ][. o^i^ .unlo 
]4ulus oJHusy in that he hath left us mtm^n. this 
stcrie of -his manneNf which fitteth , jouy subject 
6f anger. A slare of his^* wh6 wiis a len^ and 
Vicious man, but yet whose eares wi^e somewhat 
fedde with Philosophical! documents, having for 
some faults by him €Qmaiitted,4)y the coswoande" 
ment of PAi/izh^ his master, beea stripped «aked» 
whilst another.! servant of his whipped, him« 
groflibled in the beginnings that he n^s whipped 
widiout reasoti, and had done nothing i 3ut in 
the end, mainly crying xlut, he fell to raling and 
wronging his master^ upbraiding him that he was 
not a true Philos^her, as herva^ted himseife to 
be, and how he had often lieard him say^ that, 
I/' fioas an unset^mely thing ta^aiimm t9 ha angry. 
And that he had made a booke of it : And qow 
all plonged in rage, and engulfed io,<ho1er to 
cause htm so. cruelly to be <beaiteD,,\i^s cleane 
contrarie to. his owoe writii^*. ToiWhom PJw^ 
tarke with an unaltercd^.and mildf-setjed coui^ 
tenance^ said thus unto him* . What \, . Thou 
raskall, wherebj ddesi thou judge I amf^now 
angcie? , DoUi my couat^naooe^iioth myi^ce, 
dotii jmyi -codlofir^ or doth >f»y speech jf^nt lihee 
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afiy testiitiotiy, diatl tad eit^ec moved or jRe^ ^ 
eholeritke^ Me »e€!taieth, mine eye« sure; not «traiaed 
titadAglv^wikle, nor my face troubled, nor my ^^^^^ 
relice mghtftd or distempered t Doc I waxe 
red ? Doe I foame at tbe mouth f Doth any 
word escape me I may repent hereafter ? Doe 
I startle and quake? Doe I rage and ruffle 
With anger? For, to tel thee true, these are 
the right signes of choler and itokena of anger. 
Then turning to the party that ilrhipped hna.; 
cdminue «till thy worke, quoth he, whilst 
rthis fellow and I dispute o£ the matter^ This 
ia the repoirt of GtUius. ArcfnUa Tareniiims 
retumibg from a war, where he > had heene 
Captaine general!, found rhis house all out <3f 
order, husbatdrie. all. spoiled, and by the ill 
government of hi» Bail^, his^ ground all wa^te 
and unmanured ; arid ha^ng qaUed^foihim, said 
thu« % jinvayi h^d moA^for if I naef*e not angrUy 
I 'n&ould ha^t d>ee tohlpt for' irAix* Plata '' fikcn 
wis^, being Vexed and angrie^th one of his 
slaves," commadbded Spetuippus to punish him, 
excusing himselfe, that tiow being angrie he 
•would not ky iiands upon him, CharHus the 
, Lacedemonian, to one Helot who behaved hun- 
self^over insolently and andatdoualy towards ^hiiEr; 
Bf thi> Gods (saith- he) If I laere not now 
iMgrf, I kvctdd prisaoly makeithee dSf& It.isiia 
pas»on which !pleasethl and ..flattoeth. it :«elie. 
How many^ times .being iitiovied. by any &loe 
sagge8tion,'iifliat>that dnstoht' we be presejotqi 
withxafiy' hiirfuH^. defence) or i true excuse^^di^e 
"tiirff falliotd rage igatnsir^trutb akid inbocebbie it 
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Piso'iB lelfe ^ Touching this purpow, I haye retained 
anger a wonderfull example of antioditte. PuOf in 
divers other respects a man ot ooftiible yertn^ 
being angrie, and chafing with oiie of his SouL> 
diers, who returning jfirom forage or boot-haling 
could not give him an accompt where he had 
left a fellow-Souldier of hk^ and thereupon con- 
cluding he had killed or made him away, forth- 
with condemned him to he hanged* And bdng 
upoii the gallowes ready to dye ; behold his 
companion, who had stragled abroade» oomming 
home, whereat all the army re)oyctd very mucb, 
and after many embracings and ^gnes of joy 
between thejtwo soiikiiersy the luuptgman brought 
both unto Piso; al the company hoping^ it wold 
be a great pleasure unto him ; but it fel out 
cleane contrary, for through shame and spite his 
wrath still burning was redoubled^ and with a 
slie devise htr passion instantly presented to his 
mind, h^ made three guikie, iorsomtich at one 
of them was £o\ind innocent ; and caused them 
all three to bee dispatched. The first Souldier 
because he was alreadie condemned; the second, 
which had stragled abroade^ by reason he waathe 
cause of his fellowes death ; and the habgman, 
for that he had not ^ilfiUed his Generalls com- 
maundement. Those who have to deale with 
froward and skittish women have no dotubt seene 
what rage they wil €al into, if when they are 
most angrie and chafing, a man be silent and 
patient^ and disdaine to foster their anger and 
wrath. Celms the Orator was by nature ex- 
ceeding finetfbtt and choierike. To one who 
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was with liim «t supper, a man of amilde and Na reply 
gentle conversation, and who because he would so sharp 
not move him, seemed to approve what ever he *^ ^f i. 
said, and yeeld to him in every thing ; as unable ^ 

to endure his peevishnes should so passe without 
some nourishment, burst out into a rage, and said 
unto hini ; for the love of God deny me some^ 
thingf that ive may be ttuo. So women are 
never angrie, but to the end a man should againe 
be flngrie with them, therein imitating the lawes 
of Love. Pboclon to a man who troubled hi§ 
discourse with brayrlipg and skplding at him, in 
most injurious manner, did nothing else but hold 
his peace, and give him what leasure he would 
to vent his choler ; which done, without taking 
vsiy notice of it, began his discourse againe where 
he had left it off. . There is no reply so sharpe as 
such slknt (mtempt. Of the most cholerike and 
ftftstie m^n oi France (which is ever an imper- 
fection^ but more excusable in a military man; 
for it must needes be granted, there are in that 

rofesston some -men who cannot well avoyde it) 
ever say, he is the patientest man I knowe to 
bridle his choler ; it mooveth and transporteth 
him with such furie and violence, 

— magno velttti cumjlamma sonore 
Virgea suggeritur costis undantis aheni^ 
Exulthiique astu lathis, furit mfus aquai 
' Fumidus atfue ake spumu exubetat amxiis, 
If n jam *f ca/ut umtaf volat vapor ater ad auras, 

— yiRG. Mn. vii. 462. 

A&when a lagot flame: with hurrln^ sounds 
Under the jribbie^ of boylUi^ cauldron lies, 
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VOliether T**® ^^*«^ 8WElk» i^ith heat beyimd the boiudt, 
is It Whcncd steemiog ^tfeame^ .raging; and foming 
better ris^r 

to beat a Water out-ninn's it seife, blacke yapon flye to 
boy than '^^^es. . / 

to act a 

lie ? that he must cruelly enforccf himsdfe to moderaile 
the same. And for my part, I know %(0e pas- 
sion I were able to smother with such temper 
and abide with such resolution. I would not 
set wisdome at so high a rate. I rispecft not to 
much what he doth^ as how much it costs him 
not to doe worse. Anbther bdasted in my 
presence, of his behaviours order and itiildenesse, 
which in truth is singular : I tolde him, that in* 
deed it was much, namely in men of tf^ emi- 
nent quality, as himselfe was, on whom all eyes 
are fixed, alwaies to sheW himselfe in a gcxxl 
temper: but th^t the chiefest point consisted 
in providing inwardly and for htmselft; and 
that in mine opinion, it w^s no discreet pait 
inwardly to fret: which, to maintame that 
marke and formall outward apparabce^ I feared 
hee did. Cboler is incorporated by iouce^ing and 
smothering the sante, as Diogenes said to Demos- 
thenes y who fearing to b^ s^ne in a Taverne, 
withdrew himselfe into the same: The more 
thou recoylest back, the further thou goest into 
it. I would rather perswade a man, though 
somewhat out of season, to give his boy a 
wherret On the ^re, then to dissemble this 
wise, Sterne or severe countenance, to vex and 
fret his mmde^ And I 'woukl rather make 
shew of my prions, then smother them to my 
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cott: which being Tented aed ^xprest^ beciooie HMden 

more kuiguishing and weake: Bett^ Jt i» to p^ggiod s 

let iu pointe worke outwardly, then bend it h^SnT 

against our telva. Omma vitia in aperto Uviom 

/unt ^ et tunc fermdotussma^ quum imidata sani- 

tate subsidunt (Sen. Epist, Ivi.). AUiVseet.an 

then leste perUlom when they Re open to bee seene^ 

but then most permtiouty when they lurke under 

counterfeited soundnesses I ever warne those 

of my houfhold* who by their offices-ajuthoritie 

may sometimes have occasion to be angry, first 

to huffband their anger \ then not emptloj it 

uppB. eyery. slight cause; for that «mpeac6eth 

the effect and worth of it. Rash and ordinary 

brawling is conyerted to a custome, and that's 

the reason each man contenmes it : That which 

you employ against a seryant for any.theeying, 

is not perceiyed, because it is the same he hath 

sundry dmes seene you Use against him, if he 

haye not washt a glasse well or misplaced a 

stoole. Secondly^ that they be not angry in 

¥aine; hot eyer haye regard their chiding come 

to his eares with whom they are otfended : for, 

commonly some will brawle before he come in 

their presience, and chide a good while a^ he 

is gone, 

Et seftm fOulans amentia ctrtat, — Claud, in £u. i. ^, 

Madnesae makes with it selfe a fray, , 
Which fondly doth the wanton play. 

and wreake their anger against his shadow, and 
make the storme fall where no man is either 
chastised or interessed, but with. the rumour of 
you ly. s 
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McU- tkcir Toice, and lomedmes widi sucb ar camot 
doc wkhalh I Hkewtte blame thoae who ixdng 
angry^ will brave and mutmic wben tlie ^rtie 
widi whom they are offended k not by4> These 
"Rodomantados must be emplo^red on sueh as 
fisare them. 

Mufftus veUai eutn^j^rima inpr*i'ui taurw 
Terrijicos ciet, atque irasci in cortwa tentat^ 
ArhorU ohnixux truncoy ventosque lacessit 
htihui a spana adfm^^m prdnM artnm. 

As when a farious Bull to his first comb&te moov6^ 
1^ KH tsrror-bt«eding lo^uvs, his home ta aag^r 

prooves^ 
Stirivitig agaiost a trees trui^ke, awl the ivi^de witJUj 

strokes, 
Jlis preface made to fight with scattered sand, 

provokes^' 

When I chsace %q be angry, it is io the 
eacoetfeflli mnnncr that may bd t>ut yet, as 
briefly and as seqreily, as is possjbk* I lose 
>my seife in hMtmeise and yj^ence, bKl ;^»t in 
troubles So thftt, kt me ^od.^! fi»m9^ of 
injunous.w^sds at ir^ome amiwilbpi^t all 
hefdy and neveff respect to pUc^n myu poipts 
pertinently, and where they may doe oioit 
hurt : For commonly I employ nothing but my 
tongue. My boyes scape better cheape in great 
matters, then' in smal trifles. Slight Occa^ons 
surprise me, and the mischiefe is, that a^r you 
ore once Bdne into the pit^i it ifl itf) it)i^«r Who 
thrust* you in, you %w^ ceMeitil you ^aotme 
:to the bottome;' The &11 preioeth^ ha«teaetb» 
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mooTeth and fiiithereth k selfe. In great occa- a soft 
^ons I am pleased, that they are to just, that answer 
cveiy body [expecu] a i«ea»ODableanger to insue. toaetli 
I glorify my ieke to deceive their expectation. ^^^ 
Against these^ I bandy and prepare my selfe ; 
they make me mammon njp my wits, and threaten 
to carry me very ferre, it I would foUow them. 
I easily keepe myseHe from falling into them> 
and if I stay for them, I am strong enough to 
reject the impulsion of this passion, what violent 
cause soever it hath. But if it seize upon and 
once preoccupate ^le, what vaine cause soever 
it hath, it doth cleane transport me : I condi- 
tion thua wkh thoae that may contest ii^th me, 
when you perceive me to be first angry, be it 
right or wrong, let me hold-on my course, ^ t 
Will do the like to you, when ever it shal come 
to my lot. Thie rage is not engendred but by 
the concuffencie of cholcrs, which are easily 
produced one of another, and are not bbrne 
at one instant. Let us kilo w every man his 
course, sO shai' we ever be in p^ace. Oh profit- 
able prescription, but of an hard execution ! I 
shal some time seeme to be angry for the order 
and direction of my house, without any just 
amotion ; According as my age yeeldeth my 
humours more sharpe and peevish, so do I 
eiidevouf to oppose my selfe against them, and 
if • I can r will hereafter Enforce my selfe to 
be les^ froward and hot so teasty, as I shall 
h^ve more excuse and inclination to bee so 5 al- 
dioiigh I have heretofore beene in thdr number 
that are leftist. A word more to conclude this 
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Anger a Clu4>tcr: AistofU saitfay ^Xliokr doth Hmetimef 
^ubtful < sgfve as armes mt9 Vtrtw and Falout.' It 
weapon jg very, likely: notwitbftandiog such- as '^oe^ 
say him, answer pleasantly^ it is a weapon of a 
new fashion and strange use : For we mooje 
other weapons^ but this moovetb us : our haml 
doth not guide it» but it directeth our band ; it 
holdeth usy and we hold not it. 



Chap. XXXIl 

A defence of stne^m and PMMrk» 

n^HE familiarity I ^lave with these two men, 
and the ayd they affoord me ip my olde 
age^ and my Booke meerely framed of th^ 
spoilesy bindeth me. to wed and. maiotajne their 
honour. As for Seneca^ amongest a thousand 
petty-Pamphlets, those of the pretended re- 
formed religion have puhlished» for the defence 
of their cause, which now and then proceede 
from a good .hand, and which, pitty it is, it 
should not . be enoployed in more serious and 
better subjects : I , haye heretofore seene one* 
who to prolong and fil up the similitude, he 
would, ;^de betWeene the gpTemnient of . our 
unfortunate late King Charles the ninth i and 
that 9f NerOf cpnipareth the whibm Lord 
Cardinall of Lorau unto Seneca ; their fortune 
to have beene both chiefe men in the govern- 
ment of their Princes, and therewithal! their 
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mamcrty thar coaditioDS and their demeanours : The 
wherein (in mine opinion) he doth the said French 
Lord Cardinal great honour : for, akhough I ^^^^"»^ 
be one of those that highly respect his spirit, ^neca 
his worth) his eloquence, lus zeale toward his 
religion and the service 9i his King ; and his 
good fortune to haye beene borne in an age, 
wherein hee was so new, so rare, and there* 
widiaH so necessary for the common-wealth, 
to haye a Clergie-maii of such dignitie and 
nobility, sufficient and capable of so weighty a 
charge: yet to confesse the trudi, I esteeme 
not his capadde such, nor his yertue ao ex<* 
quisitdy unspotted, nor so entire or constant, 
as Uiat o£ Seaeca. Now this Booke whereof 
I speake, to come to his imentioa, maketh a 
most injurious description of StmecMy having 
borrowed ihis reproaches from Dim the his« 
torian, to whose tesdmony I ^ve no credit at 
all 3 For besides, he is inconstant, as one who 
after he hath ca^d Smeea exceeding wise, and 
dtmtly. after termed him » mortal enemy to 
ATfTOsr vices, in other places makes him cove* 
tbus, givtti to usurie, ambitious, base-nunded, 
voluptuous, and under &lte pretences, and 
&ined riiewes^ a counterfet Plulosopher; his 
vertue appeareth- so lively, and wisedome so 
vigorous in his ' writings; and the defence of 
these imputarioDs is so manifest, as wel of his 
riches, as of his excessive expences, that I 
bekeve no witnesse to the- contrary. More** 
over, there is great reason we should rather 
give credit «'4». Romane Historians, in tucii 
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Bodin on things, then to Grsecont aad. tfttzagert^ whereas 
Plutardi Tacitus and others speake yetj hcmoarMy of 
his iife and death, and in all other ciscamstance 
deckre him to hare beene a most excellent and 
rarely rertuous man. I wil alleadge no other 
reproach against jDiW- jndgement, dien this, 
which is unayoydable: that is, his understand- 
ing of the Roman affaires, is so weake and il 
advised, as he dareth defend and maiafenne 
Jttiiuj Cdtari cause against Pm^, and biudieth 
not to justifie jinMdui against €icertu But let 
us come to Plntarke ; Jt)hn BoAne is a gocKl 
modeme Author, and endowed with much 
more judgement then the common^rabble of 
Scribli^'s and blur-papers which now adayes. 
stufie StmionerS' shops, and wiK> desertetfa to 
be judged, considered and had in mqre then 
oidinary esteeme. Neverthcieise I fiftde him 
somewhat mahipert and bo^ in that passage 
of his Metbodi rf Histone^ when he acddsedi 
Piutarhf not only of tgndrance (whovin - 1 
would haye let him say his pleasure^ for that 
is not within my element) but ako that he 
often writeth things^ akogetiier incredible and 
meerely fabulous (these are his very words) 
If he had sin^ysaid things otherwise then 
they arey ft hald been no great repnehentioB : 
for, what we havie not seette, we leoeife from 
others and upon trust! And I see him some- 
time, wittingly and in good earnest report one 
and same «tory diversly: As, the judgements 
of three best capuines that ever were, spoken 
by Hamhaii is o^erwise ^m Flamimut his fife. 
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and dthefwife t« Pyrtku. Bttt to take Mfli, .Tbfc 
to have taken incredible, and inf))od9ible things Spuittuf 
for ready payment, i« to accuse the [ttrtwt] ^f^ 
jodieirtM antler of the World, of ^m ^xsitiw 
jndgenientk At(d see heeite hitf ^xanrnte^ As 
fiMHth fce) #h«n tie reports that a QiiJde of 
Lat^dMdn Mitfi^ed all his belly and gim^ to 
be tome oat by d Cubbe or yoting Fo)ce, ^hSeh 
he hAd stolne, and kept close under hid gat-<' 
ment^ rather dien he would discover his thefts 
First, I finde thii eitafmpfle ill chosen: Foras- 
nanch Iks it h very hal*d to limit the poW«ni of 
the soales^cnkied, who^s of corpotal fbtces, 
we have mof^ lav eo lihdte knd knoir fhemt 
And therfore, had I been C& wrke of such a 
subject, I 'Muld rather hare made choyce of 
an eiuuhple of ilii* second ki«d. And ^me 
there be teMe cr^iiible. Ail amoitgett dther*, 
that which he ftpotti of Pftrhusy Who beiiig 
sore wounded, gave so great a blow with a 
sWord itnto bne olf his ^emks, aftn'd at* tA 
assayes, and with ^1 pieceii, a^ he cleft him 
fro*ft the eifowne of the head down to Ae 
groine, so that th^ body fell in two pieces. In 
which example I finde no great wonder, nor 
do I admit of his exduse, wherewtth he dioaketh 
Fktatke: to have added thift word (as it is 
said) to foretv^me us, and rettrain^ our b^lief^: 
For, if it be nbt in things teceivedi'by authoritie 
and revertjncle 6f antiquity ot* region, neithe* 
woiffd himil*Ht^ hav^ reteited, nbr pr6J)dsed to 
us to believe things in themselves inc^edH)let 
And that (as it is ssdd) hte doth not here vette 
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Ttm d^wne this phraae to that pttrp6«e» may caiily 
ftomw^r be perceiyedy by what himselfe in other places 
2^J**^* tellcth UB npoo the subject of the JLacedemonian 
^ Childreas patience, of examples happened in his 
time, much harder to be perswaded: As^ that 
Which Cicero hath also witnessed before him, 
because^ (as he saith) he had been there. him- 
selfe i That even ii| their times there were 
Children found prepared to endure, al maner of 
patience^ whereof they made trial before Dlanaes 
Altar^ and which suffered jthemselres to bee 
whipped* till the blood trilled 4owne al parts 
of thfir body* not pnely without cryfn^ bu^ 
also, without sobbing: and some who yolun- 
tarijy suffered themselves to bee fK:ourged to 
dfath* And.what fJutarie ^Iso rj^i:teUi,.and 
a hpndr^ other witnesses av^rre, that assisting 
Bl 9, sacrifice, a biirmng ooale. happipoed to &U 
in^, the sleeye of ^ Lacigdcmonifin childe, as 
he wa# bttsie at i^censii^, suffered his anne to 
}^^^ so \f^9 un^ill the smel of his , b^rnt flei^ 
$;We.,to al the by-stande^s. ; There was no- 
t^g according .to their custome, so nouch 
f^^lled their ireputation Jn question, and for 
which they endured more blame and shame, 
than tO: be ^urprisc;d stea^in^ I am so well 
fji^strupted of those m^ns greataes of courage, 
that this , report^ doth not only, not seeme in- 
i;redib]e to.fnf^. as to JBoiStfep hat I do not so 
much as^4eeme if^^nu-e, or suppose it stcange : 
^he Spaxtane stpry,. |s fi^II of , thousands of much 
ropre rare aod.ciruell :examplef f then according 
tp.j^ ntte^ it contain^ nothing but miracle. 
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CoacorfiiDg this point of stealing, Marcd&nus Conrasfe 
reportethy that whilest hee lived, there could under 
never be found any kinde of torment that might *<>'^*"'* 
in, any sort coropell the Egyptians surprized 
filching (which was much used amongst them) 
to confesse ^nd tell but their names. A 
Spanish Peasant being laide upon the racke, 
about the complices of the murther of the 
Pretor Luaiu PiiOf in the midst of his torments 
cried out, his friends should not stir, but with 
al security assist him, and that it was not in the 
power of any grief(p or paine to wrest one word 
of confession from him ; and the first day no<- 
thing else could possibly be drawn from him * 
The next morrow as he was led toward the 
rack, to , be tormented a new, he by strong 
violence freed himselfe from out his keepers 
Hands, and so furiously ranne with his head 
against a wall, that he burst his braines out, 
and presently fel down dead. JEficbarUf hav-* 
ing glutted and wearied the moody cruelty of 
Ntrqe^t SatelUtea or officers, and stoutly en-< 
dured their fire, dieir beatingi^ and their engins 
a whole day long, without any one voyce, or 
word of revealing hir conq>iracy, and the next 
4ay after, being ag^e brought to the torture, 
with hir Umbs bruzed and broken, convayed 
the lace or string of hir gowne over one of 
^e pillers of the Chaire wherein she sate, with 
a sliding kiiot in it into which sodainly thrust- 
ing her head, she strangled her selfe with the 
weight of hir body; Having the courage to 
4ye sOy and fteale from xkp first torments; 
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Coti- seem^h the not {mrposely to hftve tot kti 

stancy life to the trial of fair patience of the pHietdem 

rn^Mon- j^y^ only to mocke that Tyraiii, and ttictturtge 

to^ others to attempt the like etttserprize dgftinst 
him ? And he that shall enquire of «Kir Argo- 
lettiers Or Free-bootere, What Experiences Aey 
have had in these our late ctyil war8> ^al' no 
doubt find effects and examples of patience, 
of obstinacy and stif-neckednes m these oar 
miserable dayes, and amidst the effeminate, and 
puling worldlings £wr beyond the Egyptian, and 
well worthie to be compared to those alreadie 
reported of Spartan yertae. I know, there 
hare beeil found ^eely boores^ who have r^liier 
endure to have their feet broiled upon a Greed- 
yron, their fingers ends crusht and wrung with 
the lock of a Pistoll, their ejres all bloody to 
be thrust out of their headd with wrkiging and 
wresting of a cord abo«rt their forehead*, bo^ 
fore they would sd muCh to be r^nflOAMd. I 
have deene and spoken with one who hid beeoe 
left al naked m a ditch for ^^tuA^ his neeke 
all bruised and swolne, with a halter about it^ 
wherewith he had beene dfkgged a whole night 
at ^ horses tatle through thick and thin, nHth 
a too. thru^ in his body, given hM with* 
daggers, not to kill him outright, but to grteve 
and terrJfle him, and who bad patiently en- 
dured all that, and lost both speech and iense, 
fully resolved (ad himsdfe told me) rath^ to 
die a thousand deaths (as verily, if ytMi ap- 
prehend what he sufllered, he past more theM 
one full death) then promise ahy ransome ; yet 
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was he one of the wea^eift htisbaDdmeii in al lacttdible 
hit coUDtiy. How many have bin 8eeoe» who thli^;^ 
have patiently endured to he burnt aad rotted ^^*^|^, 
for iinkfiown aad wUftiJ opiBtDn«» which ihej P^***"^** 
had borrowed of others : < My selfe hate koowne 
a hundred aod a hundred women (for> the say^ 
ing is, Gaskoine heads have some prerogative 
in that) whom you might sooner have made 
to bite a red-hot piece of iron, then recant an 
opinion^ they had conceived in anger. They 
will be exasperated and grow more fell against 
blowes and coai^lsioob And he who first 
invented the tale of that woman, which by no 
threats or stripes, would leave to call her hus- 
band pricke^lowse, and being cast into a pond 
and duckt under water, lifted up her hands, and 
joyniag. her two thumbs^iatles in act to kill 
lice above her head, seemed to call him lousie 
atily devised a ^ble, thereof in truth we dayly 
see the expres image in drrers womens obstinacie 
and wMtfblikssM/ < And yet o&stma^y is the sisUr 
cfe»^$muy at least in vigor and atedfastnesse. 
' A man must not judge that Whiclr is posnble, 
and that which is not, according to that which 
is credible and incredible to our sense and under«* 
standing, as I have already sud elsewhere. And 
it is a great fanh, wherein the greater numher of 
men doe dayly &11 (I speake not this of BoAne) 
to make a dimculty in believing tint of others, 
which themselves neither «an nor would docw 
Every fnan perswadet hioiseHe, that the chiefe 
forme of humane nature is in himselfe ; accomiii^ 
t» her, must all others be doreoted.^ ^The pro^ 
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Moo- ceedings that hare no r^rence to hirs, are£dte 
ta ^c and fained. Is any thing proposed unto him of 
the^wUM *'*®^*'" '***°® foculties or actions ^ The first 
of old ^^^% ^^ c^* ^ ^^ jadgement of his con- 
sultation, is his owne examples i according as 
it goeth in him, so goeth the H^orlds order. 
Oh dangerous sottishnesse, and intolerable fop- 
pery! I consider some n^n a farre-ofi^ be- 
yond and above my selfe, namely amongst 
those ancient ones : and though I manifetdy 
acknowledge mine owne insuiEciencie to follow 
or come neere them by a thousand paces, I 
cease not to keepe them still in yiew, and to 
judge of those wardes and springs that rmse 
them 80 high ; the seedes wher^ I some- 
what perceive in my selfe : as likewise I doe 
of the mindes extreame basenes which amazeth 
me nothing at all, and I misbelieve no aaore. 
I see the tume those give tb wind up them^ 
selves, and I admire tbeir greatnesses and thoae 
starts which I perceive to be so wmidroiu faire, 
I embrace them: and if widi my strength I 
reach not unto them, at least my judgment doth 
most willingly apply it selfe unto them. The 
other example he alledgeth of things incredible, 
and altogether Btbukms, reported by Pktarhf is, 
that jigesilaus was fined by d)e Ephories, because 
he had drawne the hearts and good wills of al 
his fdlow-cittizens unto himselfe alone* I know 
not what raarke of .fidsehood^ or shew of iapoa- 
sibiHtie he findes in it $ . but so it is, that Pluiarie 
speaks there <^ things which in al likelyhood 
were better knowne to him, then to Bi4 And at 
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it wi^ not ttrange in Greece^to tee men punithed Pln^ 
and e^iledy ondy because they were too popfu- titfdi's 
lar^ and pleased the coounoh people orer sauch. L*^^ 
Witnesae the Osiracunu amongst the Atheniaosi 
and the Peta&sme among the Siracusans. There 
is another accusation in the same pkce« which 
for Plutarki4 sake doth somewhat touch me, 
where he saith, that he hath ^ery well and in 
good truth sorted the Romanes with, the Ro-* 
manes, and the Grascians amongst thonselves, 
but not the Romanes with the Graccians, wit- 
nesse Tsaith he) Demosthenes and Cicero^ Cato 
and jirUtidesy SyUa and Lysimdem, Marcellns 
and Pelo^Jas / Pmapey and ^gesilaus^ deeming 
thereby that he hath favoured the Grsecians, in 
giving them so unequall companions. It is a 
just; reproving of that, which is most excell^n 
and commendable in Plutarke .* For, in his com- 
parisons (which is the most admirable part of his 
worke* and wherein in mine opinion he so much 
pleased himselfe) the faithfubesse and sinceritie 
of his judgement equalleth their depth and weight. 
He is a Philosopher that teacheth us vertue. But 
let us see, whether we can warrant him from 
this reproch of prevarication and false -hood* 
That which I imagine hath given occasion or 
ground to this judgement is, that great and farre- 
spreading lustre of the Romane names, which 
still are tingling in our eares, and never out of 
our mindes. Wee doe not thinke Dariostbenes 
may equall the glory of a Consul, of a Procon- 
sul and a Questor of diis great conunon wealth 
of Rome* But he that shall impartially con- 
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Pliir aid«r the trmk of the matter ,= aod itien'm them- 
tfttdi^ selyety wliich Plutarie did chieflf aime^ at, and 
^®"*2JJJ^ more to baianqe tiieir cmtomey their o^^ui^l dn*' 

r«itioiM and ehetr suffioiencie^ then their fertiiae : 
am of a cleaoe opposite opioion to Bodine^ and 
thioke thai Ciar^ and old Cuto aire much behind 
or fhort of their parallels. ^ For this purpose, I 
would rather hrarre chosen- the example of v6bg 
Goto compared «o PJkmom for in that patre 
might well be ibond a more^ likelj dispande 
for -the Romanes advantage. A« iotMarctlhsy 
SylU and Fomfiyy I see very well^ how their 
exploits ^fwarte, be nMMre aw(dne, glorious and 
pompous, then Uie Gf^eians; whom Ptutarke 
comparedi unto them; but the most yertuous, 
and fairest actioDS, no morif in warre, then dse^ 
who'e^ are not al waies ^e most famous. I often 
see the namea of someCaptaines smotfiared vnder 
the brightnesse of other names of lesser desert, 
witnesse Lahimus^ VentiSusy Tekstnus and dirers 
others. And to takb him in that sense, were 
I to eomplaine for the Grscians, might not I 
say, that Catmlhs is much lesse comparable unto 
Themstoekiy the Gracchi to AgU and Cieomenesy 
and Numa to Lycurgusf But it is follie at 
one glance to judge df things with sfo many and 
div^fi faces. When Fhndrkt compiafes them, 
he doth not for ali that equall dienu Whd 
dould more eloquently, and wkh more con- 
science note their difierences f Doth he com- 
pare the victories, the expkxtes of armes, the 
power of the armies conducted l>y Pompy and 
his triumphs unto those of AgcsUaus? I do 
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iK>t belfeve .(eailh he) ,itot Xenophn \kvme\f xfi Qv^t^ 
(were fce Jiving) tbow^ it were gwPlted him ^d 
Co \rritt his pleasure for dxie advMitage of jtgesi'^' '^oo^w^s 
i^df/A durst ever <bre to admii; any corapiiri«oii 
betweefie them : Seemeth he tp e^udl Lysamkt 
to £>&f ? There is oo compftriaon (saith he) 
neither in mmiber of iFiooriesy iK>r in hazard of 
battels betwenm Uiem : for> hjionder onely oh* 
iaopediwQ aea-battel« etC4 Thi% is no deroga* 
tioQtfton the Romanes, If h^ have but simply 
jMresented then unto di9 Grndam, wbai ever 
dftspacifcy may bej^ b^weeneihei^ he^l^ ik>( 
in ao^ <ort wtfonged chem* Avd Piutarh (M^ 
not (Erectly counterpoiie dieQi# la ft9»!» there 
M none preferred befi»re others r ii» Qoisfareth 
the parts and the circumstances onej^fter another, 
and severally judgeeh: Df thenv If therefore any 
would goe about to con^nee htm of favour, 
he shodid narrowly sift out some particular 
judgciDeot; or in genecall and plaine termes 
say^ hee hath mused in sorting, such a Grecian 
to such a Remttief forasmuch aa there are other 
more sortable and correspondent^and might better 
be compared^ at having mote reference oiae unto 
aoofcher. 



C^AP, XXXIII 

The ttlstorie of Spurlna 

PHILOSOPHY thinketh, she hath not U 
^ imployed hir meaoes, having yeelded the 
.soveratgn rule lof our mind, and the authoritie te 
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Shirts of restrame our appedtet^ imio f eason. Amoiigtt 
hair-doth which, those who judge there i» none more 
yiolent, than those which love begetteth, have 
this for their opinion, that the^r holde both of 
body and soule; and man is wholly possessed 
with them : so diat health it selfe depended of 
them, and physick is sometimes constrained to 
serve them in stead of a Pandership. But 
contrariwise, a man might also say, that the 
commixture of the body doth bring abatement 
and weaknesse unto them ; becanse such desires 
are subject to saciety and ca;peAAt of materkdl 
i^emedies. Many who have endtfvored toiret 
and exempt their mindes frOm the' condnuall 
alarumes, which this appetite did assail ^tliem 
with, have used incisions, yea and xmt-ofF the 
mooving, turbulent and unruly parts. Others 
have alayed the force and fervency of them by 
frequent applications of cold things, as snow and 
vineger. The haire-cloths which our fore£tthere 
used to weare for this purpose, wherof some 
made shirts, and some wastmnds or girdles, to 
torment their reines. A Prince told me not 
long since, that being very yong, and vraiting 
in the Court of King Francu the first, upon 
a solenme feastival day, when all the Court 
endevored to be in their best clothes, a humor 
possessed him to put-on a shirt of haire-cloth, 
which he yet keepeth, and had beene his Anthers ; 
but what devotion soever possessed him, he could 
not possiUy endure untill night to put it off 
againe, and was sick a long time af^, protesting 
he thought no youthly heat could be so violent. 
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but the use of this receipt would coole aud alay ; The care 
of which he perhaps never assayed the strongest : Caesar 
For, experience sheweth us, that such emotion ^t^ 
doth often maintaine it selfe under base, rude and ^ 

slovenly cloathes: and haire cloathes doe not 
ever make those poore that weare them. Zeno- 
crates proceeded more rigorously ; for, his Dis- 
ciples to make triall of his conj^encie, having 
convayed that beauteous and famous curtizan Lais 
naked into his bed, saving the weapons of her 
beauty, wanton aluremcnts, and amorous or love- 
procuring potions, feeling that maugre all Philo- 
sophicall discourses, and strict rules, his skittish 
body beganne to niutinie, he caused those mem- 
bers to be burned, which had listened to that 
rebellion. Whereas the passions that are in the 
minde, as ambition, covetousnease and others, 
trouble reason much more : for, it can have no 
ayde but from it's owne meanes ; nor are those 
appetites capable of saciety, but rather sharpened 
by enjoying, and augmented by possession. The 
example alone of Julius Casar may suffice to 
shew us the disparitie of these appetites, for 
never was man more given to amorous delights. 
The curious and exact care he had of his body, 
is an authenticall witnesse of it, forsomuch as he 
used the most lascivious meanes that then were in 
use: as, to have the haires of his body smeered 
and perfumed al over, with an extreame and 
labored curiositie; being of himselfe a goodly 
personage, whit^ of a tall and comely stature, 
of a cheerefull and see^iely countenance, his 
face ful . and round, and his eies browne lively, 

VOL. IV. T 
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Amours if at least Suetonius may be believed : For, the 
of Julius statues which nowadaies are to be seene of him 
Caesar j^ Rome^ answere not altogether this portraiture 
we speake of. Besides his wives, which he 
changed foure times, without reckoning the bies, 
or Amours in his youth with Nicomedes King of 
Bythiniay he had the Maiden-head of that so 
farre, and highly-renowned Queene of Egypt 
Cleopatra; witnesse yong Ca^sarton whom he 
begotte of hir. He also made love unto Eunoe 
Queene of Mauritania^ and at Rome to Posthuwia^ 
wife unto Seroius Sulpitius : to LoUo wife to 
Gabinius ; to Tertulla^ of Crassus ; yea unto 
Mutia wife to great Pompyy which as historians 
say, was the cause hir Husband was divorced 
from her. Which thing Plutarke confesseth 
not to have knowne. And the Curious both 
fether and sonne twitted Pompey in the teeth, 
at what time he took Casars Daughter to wife, 
that he made himselfe Sonne in law to one, 
who had made him Cuckold, and himself was 
wont to call Egystus. Besides all this number, 
he entertained Serviiia the sister of Cato^ and 
mother to Marcus Brutus: whence (as divers 
hold) proceeded that great affection, he ever 
bare to Marcus Brutus: for his mother bare 
him at such a time as it was not unlikely he 
might be borne of him. Thus, (as me seemeth) 
have I good reason to deeme him a man ex^ 
treamly addicted to all amorous licenciousnesse, 
and of a wanton-lascivious complexion. But 
the other passion of ambitiod, wherewith he was 
infinitely infected, and much tainted, when he 
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came once to withstatid the same) it made him ai^ of 
presendy to give ground. And touching thk o^er 
point, when I call Mahomtt to remembrance 
(I meane him that subdued Constan^ttopk^ and 
who brought the final extermination of the 
name of Gractans) I know not where these 
two passions are more equal ballanced : equally 
an indefatigable letcher, and a nerer-tired soul- 
dier : but when in his life they seeme to striye 
and concurre one with another, the mutinous 
heate, doth ever gourmandize the amorous flame. 
And the latter, although out of naturall season 
did never attain to a ful and absolutely authority, 
but when he perceived himself to be so aged 
that he was utterly unable longer to undergoe 
the burthen of War. That which is aleadged, 
as an example on the contrary side of Ladulau* 
King of Naples^ is very wel worth the noting, 
who though he were an excellent, couragious 
and ambitious Captaine, proposed unto himselfe, 
as the principall scope of his ambition, the exe- 
cution of his sensuality, and enjoying oi some 
rare and unmatched beauty. So was his death : 
Having by a continuall tedious siege brought 
the City of Florence to so narrow a pinch, that 
the inhabitants were ready to yeeld him the vic- 
tory, he yeelded the same to them, upon con- 
dition they would deliver into his hands a 
wench of excellent beauty that was in the 
city, of whom he had heard great commen- 
dations ; which they were enforced to graunt 
him, and so by a private injury to warraat the 
publike mine of the City. She was the Daughter 
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Tte of a ootable rare Phittcian and whtlest he liTcd 
poisoned chiefe of his precession : Who seeing himselfe 
"■■***~J engaged m so stuprous a necessities resolred 
upon an haughty enterprise ; Whilst all were 
busie adorning his daughter, and besetting her 
with costly jewels, that she might the more de- 
light and please this new Kingly lover, he also 
^▼e her an exquisitely-^wrought, and sweetly- 
perfumed handkercher, to use in their first 
approches and embracements, a thing com- 
monly in use amongst the Women of that 
Country. This Handkercher strongly empoy- 
soned according to the cunning skill of his 
Art, comming to wipe both their enflamed 
secret parts and open pores, did so readily 
conyay and disperse it's poyson, that having 
sodainly changed the heate into colde, they 
immediately deceased one in anothers armes. 
But I will ,now retume to Casar. His plea- 
sures could never make him lose one mmute 
of an houre, nor tume one step from the 
occasions, that might any way further his 
advancement. This passion did so soveraignly 
oversway all others, and possessed his mind 
with so uncontrouled an authority, that shee 
carryed him whither she list. Truely I am 
grieved, when in other things I consider this 
mans greatnesse, and the wondrous parts that 
were in htm ; so great sufficiencie in all maner 
of knowledge and learning, as there is almost 
no science wherein he hath not written; Hee 
was so good an Orator, that diverse have pre- 
ferred his eloquence before Ciceroe* : And 
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himselfe (in mine opinion) in that facukie Catdmnd 
thought himselfe nothing short of him. And Oestt 
his two Antt'Catoes^ were especially written 
to oyer-ballance the eloquence which Cicetv 
had emploied in his Cato* And for all other 
matters ; was ever minde so Tigiknt, so active, 
and so patient of labom* as his? And doubt- 
lesse, it was also embellished with sundry rare 
eeedes of vertue. I meane Hyely, natural! and 
not counterfeits. He was exceeding sober, 
and so homely in his feeding, that O^m re- 
porteth: how upon a time, through a certaiDe 
Cookes negligence, his meat being dressed with 
a kind of medicinable Oyle, in stead of Olire'- 
oyle, and so brought to the boorde, aldiou^ he 
found it, yet he fed hardly of it, only because 
he would not shame his Hoste : Another time 
he caused his Baker to be whip|>ed, because he 
had served him* with other, than conmion hous^ 
hold bread. Goto himselfe was wont ^ say 
of him, diat he nvas the first sober many had 
address himselfe to the mine of his country. And 
whereas the same t7tf/o called him one day 
drunkard, it hapned in this maner. Being both 
together in the Senate house, where Catelims 
conspiracie was much spoken of, wherein Cssar 
was greatly suspected to have a hand $ a note 
viras by a friend of his^ brought, and in very 
secret sort delivered him, which £?fl/o perteir- 
ing, supposing it might be something, that the 
Conspirators advertised him of, itittaaxdy sum- 
moncNi him to shew- it, which Caiar to avoid 
a greater si^ition, refused not: It was. by 
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Cbar- chance an amorous letter, which ServUia Catoes 
^ sister writ to him : Cato having read it, threw it 
at him, saying, hold it againe thou drunkard. 
I say, it was radier a word of disdaine and 
anger, than an expres reproch of this vice ; as 
often we ntck-name those that anger us, with 
the first nick-names of reproaches, that come 
into our mouth, though meerely inmertinent to 
those wkh whom we fall out. Considering, 
that the vice wherewith Cato charged him, 
hath neare cdierencie unto that, wherein he had 
surprised Cssar : for Venus and Bacchus (as 
the vulgar Provecbe saith) agree well together^; 
but with me Venus is much more blith and game- 
some, being accompanied with sobrietie. 

The examf^s of his mildenes and clemencie, 
toward such as had offended him, are infinite : 
I meane, besides those he shewed during the 
civil! warres, which (as by his own writings 
may plainly appeare) he used to blandish and 
alhire his enemies, to make them feare his future 
domination and victories the lesse. But if any 
shall say, diose examples are not of vaUditie to 
witnes his genuine and natuiial aflPabilitie, we 
may lawfully answere, that at least they shew 
OS a wonderfull confidence, and greatnet of 
courage to have been in him. It hath often 
befalne him, to send whole armies backe again 
to his enemies^ after he had vanquished them, 
without dayning to binde them so much, as 
with Ml oath, if not to favour, at least not to 
beace armes against him.^ He hath three or 
.foure times uken some of Pompe^s chief Cap- 
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taioes prisoners^ and as often set them at libertie Julius 
againe. Pompey declared all such as would not Caesar 
follow and accompany him in his wars, to be his 
enemies; and he caused those to be proclamed 
as friends, who either would not stirre at all, pr 
not effectually arme themselves against him. To 
such of his Captaioes as fled from him, to pro- 
cure other conditions he sent them their weapons, 
their horses and all other furniture. The Citties 
he had taken, by maine force, he freed to follow 
what faction they would, giving them no other 
garison> then the memorie of his clemencie and 
mildnes. In the day of his great battail of 
Phartalia^ he expresly inhibited, that unles they 
were driven to unavoydable extremitie, no man 
should lay hands upon any Romane cittizen. In 
my judgement these are very hazardous partes, 
and it is no wonder, if in the civill warres tumul- 
tuous broiks, we have now on foote, those that 
fight for the ancient lawes and state of their 
country, as he did, doe not follow and imitate 
the exam]^. They a« extraordinary meanes, 
and which onely belongs to Casars fortune, and 
to his admirable fore-sight, succesfully to direct, 
and happily to conduct thenu When I consider 
the incomparable greatnesse and unvaluable worth 
x)f his mbde, I jcxcuse Victorie, in that shee could 
not well give him over, in this most unjust and 
unnatural cause. But to returne to his clemencie; 
we have diverse genuine and lively examples, even 
in the time of his al-swaying government, when 
ail things were rednced into his hands, and hee 
needed no longer to 4iMemble. Caiui Mtmmu4i 
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Cesar's had written cert^tne detractiDg and railing ora-> 
magna- tions against him, which he at fall and most 
*"°"*y sharpely had answered, neyerthelesse hee shortly 
after helped to make him Consul. Casus Cahtu^ 
who had composed diverse most injurious Epi- 
grams against him, having employed sundrie oi 
his friendes to bee reconciled to him againe, 
Casar descended to write first unto him. And 
our good Catullus^ who under the name of 
Mamurra had so rudely and bitterly railed 
against him, at last comming to excuse him- 
selfe, Cssar that very night made him to suppe 
at his owne table. Having beene advertised how 
some were overlavish in rayliog against him, all 
he did v^s but in a publike oration to declare 
how he was advertised of it. His enemies, he 
feared lesse then he hated them. Certaine con- 
spiracies and conventicles were made against his 
life, which being discovered unto him, he was 
contented by an edict to publish, how he was 
throughly enfbrmed of them, and never pro- 
secuted the Authors. Touching the respect he 
ever bare unto his friendes ; Gams Ofpius travel- 
ling with him, and falling very sick, having but 
one chamber, he resigned the Same unto him, 
and himselfe was contented to lie all night 
abroade and upon ^le bare ground* Concern- 
ing his jusdce, he caused a servant of his whom 
he exceedingly loved, to be executed, forso- 
much as he had laine with the wife of a Roman 
Knight, although no man sued or complained 
of him.* Never was man, that shewed more 
moderation in his victorie, ^or more resoludon 
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in his adyerse fortune. But all these noble Hisambi- 
inclinationsy rich gifts, worthy qoalitiesy were tion 
altered, smothered and eclipsed by this furious 
pasrion of iambition ; by which he suffered him- 
selfe to be so farre mis^led, that it may be well 
affirmed, she onely ruled the Sterne of all his 
actions. Of a liberall man, she made him a 
common theefe, that so he might the better 
supply his profusion and prodigalitie ; and made 
him utter that vile and roost injurious speech; 
that if the wickedst and most pernicious men of 
the world, had for his service and furtherance 
beeoe faithfull unto htm, he would to the utmost 
of his power have cherished and preferred them, 
as well as if they had beene the honestest: It 
so besotted, and as it were made him drunke 
with so extreame Tanitie, that in the presence 
of all his fellow-cittizens he durst vaunt him* 
selfe, to have made that great and ^re-spread 
Romane Common- wealthy a shapelesse and bodi* 
lesse name ; and pronounce, that his Sentences 
or Answeres should thence forward serve as 
Lawes : And sitting, to receive the whole bodie 
of the Senate comming toward him : and suffer 
himselfe to be adored: and in his presence divine 
honours to be done him. To conclude, this only 
vice (in mine opinion) lost, and overthrew in 
him the fairest, naturall and richest ingehuitie 
that ever was; and hath made his memorie 
abhominable to all honest mindes, insomuch as 
by the mine of hi^ countrey, and subversion of 
the mighdest state and most flourishing Com- 
mon-wealth, that ever the woi^ld shall see, lie 
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An went about to procure his glorie. A man might 
excesshre contrariwise finde diverse examples of greate per- 
^^"^^tiSe *^°*' whom pleasure hath made to forget the con- 
duct of their owne affaires, as Marcus Antoniusy 
and others : but where love and ambition should 
be in one equall balance and with like forces 
mate one another, I will never doubt but Cssar 
would gaine the prize and gole of the victorie. 
But to come into my path againe. It is much, 
bj discourse of reason, to bridle our appetites, 
or by violence to force our members to containe 
themselves within the bonds of dutie. But to 
whippe us for the interest of our neighbours, not 
only to shake off this sweete pleasing pasMon, 
which tickleth us with selfe-joying pleasure, we 
apprehend and feele to see our selves gratefull to 
others, and of all men beloved and sued unto: 
but also to hate and scorne those graces, which 
of it are the cause ; and to condemne our beauty, 
because some others will be set on fire with it, 
I have seene few examples like to this. . Spurtna 
a yong Gentleman of Thuscamef 

Qualit gemma mtcat \fulvum'\ qua dividtt aurumy 
Aut colU deeus aut capitis vel quale fer ariem^ 
Indusum buxo aut Eritia UrebmthQt 
Lucet ebur. — ViRG. Mn. X. 1 34. 

As when a precious stone cleare rayes doth spread, 
. Set in pure golde, adorning necke or head : 
Or as faire Iv'ry shines in boxe enclosed, 
Or workemaniy with Mountttine gnmme dlipoa^. 

being endowed with so alluringly-excessive and 
singular beautie, that the chastest eyes could not 
possibly gainstand or continently resist the spark- 
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ling glances thereof, not contented to leave so salvation 
great a flame succourlesse, or burning fever re- of our 
medilesse, which he in all persons, and every ?^^" 
where enkindled, eotred into so furious despite ^^^ 
against himselfe, and those rich gifb, nature had 
so prodigally conferred upon him (as if they must 
beare the blame of others faults) that with gashes, 
and skars, 1^ wittingly mangled, and voluntarily 
cut that perfect proportion and absolute feature, 
which nature had so curiously observed in his 
unmatched face ; whereof to speake my opinion, 
such outarages are enemies to my rules. I rather 
admire, then honour such actions. His intent 
was commendable^ and his purpose conscien* 
cious, bidjt in my seeming somewhat wantii^ of 
wisedoroe. What? if his defermitie or ugli- 
nesse was afterward an instrument to induce 
others to fall into the sinne of contempt and 
vice of hatred, or fault of envy for the glory 
of so rare commendation ; Or of shsder, imer*- 
preting his humour to be a frantieke ambition ; 
Is there any forme, whence vice (if so it please) 
may not wrest an occasion, in some manner to 
exercise it selfe ? It had beene more just and 
therewithal! more glorious, of so rare gifts of 
God, to have made a subject of exemplar vertue 
and orderly methode. Those which sequester 
themselves from publike ofHces, and from this 
infinite number of thornie and so many- faced 
rules, which in civill life, binde a man of exact 
honesty and exquisite integritie : in mine opinion 
reape a goodly commoditie, \diat peculiar sharpe- 
ncfsse soever they enjoyne thetiiselves. // // a 
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Modera- kmde 0/* deaths to avoide the patne of *u>ei!~doingy 
tion or trouble of tveU'ttving, They may hay« another 
^^utlt prise, but the prise of uneannes me thinkes they 
absti- never had* Nor that in di^culty, there be any 
nence thing that is amid the waves of the worldly 
multitude, beyond keeping himselfe upright and 
untainted, answering loyally and truely discharg- 
ing al members and seyerall parts of his charge. 
It is happily more easie for one, in honest sort 
to neglect and passe over all the sexe, then duely 
and wholly to maintaine himselfe m his wives 
company. And a man may more incuriously 
fell into povertte, then into plenteousnesse $ being 
justly dispenced. Custome, according to reason, 
doth leade to more sharpenesse then abstinence 
hath. Moderation is a vertue much more toyle^ 
iome^ then st^rance. The chaste and well living 
of yong Scifio<i hath a thousand severall ^shions ; 
that of Diogenes but one. This doth by so much 
more exceed all ordinary lives in innocencie and 
unspottednesse, as those which are most exquisite 
and accomplished, exceed in profit and out-goe 
it in force. 



Chap. XXXIV 

ObservAtions concerning the meanes to warre 
after the maner of JnUuM Cmtnt 

TT is reported of divers chiefe Generals in 
•*• warre, that they have particularly affected 
•ome peculiar book, or other : a^ Mxander the 
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great highly esteem'd H&mer; Scifio Affiricamui C«sar^'6 
Xenophon: Marcus Brutus^ Polybius; Charleston soldief's 
fifth, PhUipdeCominesi And it is lately averred, hfcviary 
that in some places, and with some men. Ma* 
chkmelt is much accompted of: But our late 
Marshall StrQ%%i^ who had made especiall choise 
to love Cesar; without doubt, I thinke of all 
other chose best: for tniely he ought to be 
the Breviary of all true Souldiers, as being the 
absolute and perfect cbiefe patteme of Miliury 
profession. : And: God hee knowes with what 
grace, and with what decorum, hee hath em* 
bellished this rich subject, with so pure a Icittde 
of speech^ so pleasing and so absolutely perfect^ 
that to my Uste, there are no writings in the 
world, which in this subject may be compso-ed 
to his. I ¥all heere register certaine particular 
and rare parts concerning his maner of War, 
which yet remaine in my memory. His Armie 
beeing somewhat afrighted, upon the report that 
ranne of the great forces, which K. Juba brought 
against him, in stead of abating the opinion his 
souldiers had conceived of it, and to diminish 
the meanes or forces of his enemie, having caused 
them to be assembled altogether, therby to assure 
and incourage them, he tooke a cleane contrary 
course, to that which in like cases we are ac- 
customed to do : for he bad them trouble them- 
selves no more to finde out the numba* of the 
forces, which his enemies brought against him, 
for himselfe had already true knowledge and 
certabe intelligence of them, aiid told them a 
nuniiher farre exceeding both the truth and report 
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Relatioiis of ikem : following what Gyrut commandeth in 
beb^reea Xenopbon. Forasmuch as the deceipt is not of 
V»sar jy^^ interest, for a man to finde his enemies in 
e£Pect weaker then he hoped, then stronger in- 
deed, having once concetred an opinion of their 
weaknesse. He enured all his Sooldiers simply 
to obey, without controling, gaine- saying, or 
speaking of their captaines desseignes, which he 
never communicated unto them, but upon the 
last point of execution : and was pleased, if by 
chance they had any inkling of them, so to de- 
ceive them, presently to change his opinion : 
And having prefixt a place to quarter in at night, 
he hath often beene seene to march further, and 
lengthen his journey, namely if the weather were 
fbule, or if it rained. The Swizzers in the be- 
ginning of his warres in Gaule^ having sent to- 
ward him to give them free passage through the 
Romane countries, and he being resolved by 
force to empeach them, did notwithstanding 
shew them very good lookes, and tooke certaine 
dayes respit to give them an answer, during 
which time he might have leasure to assemble 
his Armie together^ These poore people knew 
not how wei he could hust^nd time : For he 
often repeated, that the skill to embrace occasions 
in the nicke^ is the chief est part of an absolute 
Captaine: And truely the diligence he used in 
all his exploits, is incredible ; and the Uke was 
never heard of. If he were not over conscien- 
cious in that under colour of some treatie, parle 
or accbrd, to take any advantage of his enemies : 
he was as little scrupulous, in that he reqmred no 
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dther vertue in Ins SouhUers but valour; and ex- and his 
cept matinie and disobediencei he punished not soldiers 
greatly other yices. After his victories, he often 
gave them the reines to all licencioosnesse, for a 
while dispencing them from all rules of military 
discipline ; saying moreover, his Souldiers were 
so well instructed, that though they were in their 
gayest clothes, pranked up, muskt and perfumed, 
they would notwithstanding runne furiously to 
any combate. And in truth he loved to see 
them richly armed, and made them weare gilt, 
graven and silvered armours, that their care to 
keepe them cleane and bright, might make them 
more fierce, and readie to defend themselves. 
Speaking to them, he ever called them by the 
name of Fellow-souldiers ; a name used at this 
day by some Captaines; which his successour 
Augustus aflerWard reformed, esteeming he had 
done it for the necessitie of his affaires, and to 
Hatter the hearts of those which followed him 
but voluntarily ; 

— Rhenl mihi Casar in und'u^ 
Dux erat, hie soc'tus , f acinus quos inquinat, aquat, 

— LuCAN. V. 289, 

When Coiar past the Rheine he was my Generall, 
My Fellow heere: sinne, whom it staines, makes 
fellowes-all ; 

but that this custome was over-lowelie for the 
dignitie of an Emperor, and chiefe Generall of 
an armie, and brought up the fashion againe to 
cal them only Souldiers. To this curtesies Cssar 
did notwithstanding intermixe a great severity^ 
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C^Bft«r*ft to aappiresse and keep them humble, HU ninth 
bfidffe Legion haTiDg mutined neere unto Placmdaf he 

^^SiS* presently casriered the same with great ignominie 
^ unto it) notwithstanding that Pompey were yet 
on foot and sttong ; and would not receive it into 
favour, but ^th humble petition and entreatie. 
Hee did more appease them by authorise and 
audaeitie^ then by mildenesse and a&bilitie. 
Where he apeaketh of his passage over the 
River of .Rlfeiue^ towards Germamct he saith, 
that deeming it unworthy the honour of the 
Romane people, his army should passe over in 
shippes, he caused a bridge to be built, that so 
it might passe over drie-foot There he erected 
that admirable bridge, whereof he so particularly 
describeth the frame : For he never more wil- 
lingly dilates himself in describing any of his 
exploites, th«[i where he endevoreth to represent 
unto us the subtilitie of his inventions, in such 
kindes of manuall workes. I have also noted 
this in his booke, that he much accompteth of 
his exhortations he made to his Souldiers before 
any fight, for where he would shew to have 
beene either surprised or urged, he ever alledg- 
eth this, that he had not so much leasure as to 
make an oration to his Souldiers or armie : Be- 
fore that great battell against those of Toumay: 
Casar (saith he) having disposed of the rest, 
rahne sodainly whither fortune carried him, to 
exhort his men : and meeting with the tenth 
Legion he had not leasure to say any thing 
else unto them, but that /iu^ should renumber 
their former wonted vertue^ th^ should nothing he 
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dotttedy they should itoutfy rcmt the encounter of Cae^iur's 
th^r adversarks i and fomsmuch a« the en^mi^ ejQ(iaeiif:e 
was come within an acrow^^Qt unta him, he 
gave the ngnall of th^ battell; and sodaijoely. 
goiiigel^wiierey to encourage others, he found 
them alfeady together by the eares; See here; 
wbat'^Jbinftself < saith of it in that place. Verely 
his tongue hath in diverse places nHich bestead^,- 
and done him notable service, and even whilst 
he lived, his military eloquence was so highly 
regarded, th^t many of his Armie were seene 
to copie and keepe his orations ; by which 
meanes diverse volumes were filled with them, 
and continued many ages after his death. His 
speech had particular graces, so that his familiar 
friendsji aiid namely ^pgustus^ hearing that re- 
hearsed, wbich had beene collected of his, knew 
by the Phrases^ and words, what was his or not. 
The first' time' that with any publikie charge he 
issued out of Rpnuy he came in eight dayes to 
the river of Rhoncy having ever one or two Secre- 
taries before him, whO' continually writ ni^hat he 
endk^, and one behinde him diat carried his^ 
sword. And surely, if one>^d nothing but 
luone up and downe, he could very hardly at-* 
taine to that promftfitude, where with. eVeri being 
vietorioos,. havinig ileft Gmdey aikd following 
Pokptf to .finiiii^Wjswmv in eighteeoe/d he 
subdtt^ al ha^ ; retunied 'from Brundusmm 
to* Romcy and thence went even io the heart o£ 
Sfamey where he past many'extreame difficu^des^ 
in the ^warres^ i>etweeib ':Affranius\'^tiAPetrmui^ 
aind at the^lobg^siege of Mdrmlki fromxivhedce 

VOL. IV. u 
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CsMar's he returned into Macedon^ overthrew the Romane 
rapktttj Armie at Ph&rtdia; thenoe pursuiog Pmnpefht 
passed into Egypt^ whkch he snlxlaed ; from Egyfi' 
he came unto Syria^ and into the counnrie <^ 
Pmtuty where hee fought with< Phamate*; thence 
into Affrica^ where he defeated S^piQ and Jmba^ 
and thence through //ii£^ he returned into ^J^tfmry 
where he overthrew Pmnfeyes ehildreb. 

Ocior et calijiamm'u ct tigridefata, — Lucan. iv. 505. 
Ac veluii montis saxum de vcrtice praceps 
Cum ruit avuhum vento, seu turhHus imhir 
Ftvb/it, out arum *6l>vH suhlapsa. vettatas^ 
Fertur in akruptum m^gno m^ improbus actu^ . 
Exultatque 'olof silvtu^ armentai vtrosfufj 
InvoIvefiJ secum. — V»g. JEn. xii. 684. 

Swii'ter then breed-yong Tiger, or heay'ns flash, 
And as from mountaines t6p a headlonfi^ stone, 
Rent-off by winde,' or by flrtormestr^nMOUf dmh 
Waakt^ff, or looaVl by ftge of ynarM are g^n«» 
Cr^sse-earried with gj:eat foj^ce that hiU-like masse 
Bounds on the earth, and rowles w|th it in one 
Woods, beards, and men, and all tnat neere-it was. 

Speaking of the nege of ^varkum^^ht 9saihy 
that it was his custome, both day. and night, ever 
to be neere and i^ut such workemenaa he had set 
a worke* In all enterprises of consequence Jie was 
ever the first skout-iiian, or survoqrer of any place : 
And his arnie never approohed^ place, which he 
had not viewd !»- surva^ himadfe^ ' Ai|d if 
wee may believe i^udtsmv/^ at what time. he: at- 
tempted to passe over into England^ he was the 
first man that sounded the passage^ He was wont 
to say, that he eHeemid that wtory nmeh more 
whkh was conducted hy advhoi ^and mtukaged hy 
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eounseUy then by mudne strength and force,. In the His ) 
warfe agaiost Peireius Md j^ranms^ Foitune cwrtiooq 
presenting an apps^rant occasion of advantage linto ' - ' 
lanky he saith, that he refused it, h(^g with a 
little more time, but with lesse faazardi to see. the 
overthrow of Us enemie. Where he also pkid 
a notable p^crt, to command all his Armie to 
swimroe over a river, without any necetntie^ - 

— rapuitque ruens in fralia miles ^ 
Qjuodfugie/u iimuisset iter, mox uda receptis 
' Membra foveta armis, gelidoifue S gurgite cursu 
JUattitmmt arUu.-r-ijatAJi, iv. 151. 

The Souldier rids that way in hast to.£ght, 
Which yet he would have fearde ia hast^i of Jlightj 
His limbs with water wet and cold before, 
With armes he covers, running doth restore. 

I ftnde him somewhat, more wane and con^ 
siderate in his enterprises, then Alexander} for tht 
ktter seemeth to seeke out, and by maine forc^ 
to runne i«to dangers, as an impetuous or raging 
torrent, whick without heede, discretion, or 
choise, shockes and checkmates what ere it 
meeteth. withall. 

Sia taurijormit volvitur Aujutus, 

Qui Regna Dauni perftuit Apfntti, 

Dum savitf horrendamfue £ultis 

Diluvim MuStatur <jfm.— Hot. Car. iv.. Od, xiv. a 5. 

So fiuU«£kc'd Aufiktt still rowlifig growes. 
Which through dpulias ancient kingdome flowesy , 
W^en he doth rage in.thg^atning meditatioji 
To bring on faire fields fearefuU inundation. 

And to say truth,* his Imp was to be nmst 
employed in the spcoig-ttme, and* first heate of 
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Oesar^s hia? Age: wheteas Caiar wza. weU steucken in 
peniooal ^peaieay wheo he beganne toibllow armes. A^^ 
bravery ^|^|^ y^i^ of a. more cfaolerike, sanguine and 
Tiolent constitutioay which humour hee stirced 
up 'with wine, whereof CasarwBs yery- abstinent. 
But where occasions of neccssitie were offered, 
and where the subject required it, there was 
neyer rasm that soJittle regarded his person^ Aa 
for me, me seemeth I reade in diverse of his 
exploits, a certaine resolution rather t;o ^se 
himselfe, then, to abide the bruut or shame to 
be overthrowne. In that greait battel, which he 
fought s^atinst those of Ttfr^jr, seeing the Tan- 
gardlof his army somewhat ^Dclinibgtd route, 
even as he was, without shield or target, he 
ranne headlong to the front of his enemies : 
Which many other timeis^ happened udtohim. 
Hearing once how: hb. men were besieged, he 
pait diag^ed through the midst and thickest 
of 'hts enemiea campe, so to encourage and awe 
them with/ his cfteaehce. Haring .crossed the 
way to D^hacbiumy with very few forces, and 
perceiving the rest of his army: (the/Coodact 
whereof hee had left unto jintomus^) to be some- 
what slow in comming, he undertOQke all alppe, 
to repasse the Sea, notwithstanding a violent and 
raging Tempest; and secredy stole himselfe away 
to fetch. the rest <tf his :forcei: All the havens 
on that side, yea and all th6 Sea b«ing possessed 
by Fotnj>ey. And concerning the enterprises he 
underwent with armed hand, there are divers of 
them, which - in rqspect of - tiie hazard^ exceede 
ail diacbuEte of military jreaaon : for^ with how 
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weake meanes andertooke he to subdue the Kiog^ and setf^ 
dciAie bfJEgypt^ and afterward to froint the force* colifl- 
oiSct^o smd'Juhay which were tentie parts greater <^**>*^ ' 
thkn' ;hb? ! Mee thinkes sucti men have had a 
krhde of more than humane (Confidence of their 
fortune : And himselfe wa» wbnt to say, ^ that 
Hdughty enterprises tvere to he executed and not 
consulted upon. After the battel! of PbarsaUa^ 
having sent his Armie before into Asia and him<^ 
selfi^ with onely one ship passing through the 
stralg^ Q^ . Hellespont^ he met dn the Seas 
with Lucius (7^1/^/, attended On with ten tall 
ahippes of Warrfe; he was so ferre from shun-* 
ning him, that he durst not only stay for him, 
but with all haste make toward and smnmon 
him, to yeeld himselfe to hb mercie \ which he 
did. Having undertaken that furiour siege of 
Alexia^ wherein were fourescore thousand men 
of defence, and all France up in armes^ with a 
resolution to ruhne upon him and raise the siege^ 
and having an armie oil foote of one hundred 
and nine thousand horse, and two hundred fortte 
thousand foote ; What a fond hardy and out- 
ragious confidence was it in 'him; that he would 
nevei" give over his attempt and resolve in two 
so great difficulties together? Which he not- 
withstanding underwent : And after he had oib- 
tained so notaUe a battell of those which were 
without, he soone reduced those that were be* 
sieged in the Towne to his mefcy. The very 
like happened to Luculhs at the siege of Tigrano* 
eertdy against King Tlgranesj but with an unlike 
condition, seemg his enemiet denussenessej with 
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AxkMxn^. whom LucuBus wai to deale* I will heere^ note 
«nay bJj two rtreiaod extraordinary events, touching the 

too kcge gi^gg of ^Heomt the one, that the French men 
being all assembled together with a purpose to 
meet with Ce^r^ having diligently survaied and 
exactly numbred. aU ihek forces, resolved in 
their coan«ell,to cutte-off a great part of this 
huge multitude for feare theytmight breed a con- 
fosion. Thb example is new« to feare to be 
Qvier.many ; yet if it be well taken, jt'is very 
Ukely, that The ia^e fif an armietmghito Jjave a 
well proportkmed gredt^nesity^and ordered to irufif* 
fermt. houmds. Whether it be for the dilHcul^y 
to feed the same or |o lead it in order and keep^ 
it in awe. And ¥re may easily verifie by exr 
amples^ that Thtie numerom and infinite Amde^ 
have tMomt brought any notable thing to pastes 
According to Gyrus his saying in Xenophon* It 
is not th^nudtiiwk ff hkh, kut the number rfgood 
men that cam^h an advantt^e : . The . rest rather 
breeding confusion and tr<Mible, than helpe or 
avsiile. Atid B^a%etb tooke the cbiefest foun- 
dation of his resolution^ against the advise of all 
his Captaines, to joyne fight with Tamburlane^ 
onely because the innumerable number. pf men, 
which his enemie brought into the field, gave 
hkn an assured hope of. route and confusion^ 
Scanderbeg^ a sufficient and most expert Judge 
in such a case, was wont to say, that tenci^ or 
twelve thousand trusty and resolute fighting .men, 
ought to suffice any sufficient Chie^ine of warre, 
to warrant hia reput^on in any kinde of military 
exploiter The other point, which, seemeth to 
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be rspugnant both «tto leoBtome ami reasoti 6f Men who 
Warre^ 40, that Vercingent^K^ who waiap-'<tre needy 
poioted chkfb^ GkneRill of all the fortes of ^ ^^^^^^ 
tbe ttrr^tAGmde^, tmdertooke to immure and 
ehntte hkMeHe into jikxla. For, He that hath 
tkfetmmmimdemtm tfa nvhoh Gmmhrwy msghi nevsr 
to m^ag£ Imuelfe^ except mca^s of 4»FtrtmAey and 
wbe^ ail his fest add last refoge goeth on it, 
aadhath no other hope left him, but the defence 
of suchr a place. : Otherwise he ought to keepe 
himselfe freej that so he may have meanes to 
pro^e in all parts of hi» GoTemqient.' But to 
rctunw td Gisat^ he beoame ift time someiHiat 
ttiorvTsiow, faeedji and considefat^ as witnesseth 
has femilkr friend Opfms; deeming, he should 
hot so easily hazard the honour of so many 
Victories, which one ondy disaster, or mis- 
■encoonter, might make him lose. It is chat 
the Italians are wont to say, when they will or 
bhmieor reproach any man with this overdaring, 
or rari» foiid*hardinesse, which is often se^ie in 
yooog menv callio^ them, Bisognosi d'honorei as 
.^mwh to say as needy of hooou!r: And that 
being yet faungrie, greedy and voyd' of reputa- 
tion, they have reason to seeke after it, wlmso- 
ever it 'toiiy cost ^em; Which' they should 
never >doe, that henre already acquired the same. 
There may be some just moderation in this 
desit^ of glory^ and some sacietyin this appetite, 
as wel as an odiers; Diverse doe so practize it. 
He was'farre from that religion of the annoient 
Romans, who iti their Warree wbiild never pre- 
vail but with meere and genuine vertue: But 
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.., T^e-ratber jpyned more conscience -unto it, iluiii> now- 
worth of^adaies .we ,dhpvid doe | And would aeyoTt allow 
^^Sr ^^ ^' .roeancf, M^rerhe nefie^ bo >cci?toinB toi.get 
^ the victory. : In hia W«irre« ^iktnst %i^ir$&9iHmty 
whilest he was in parly 'with him^aomfe tumult 
or iosurri^cjtion ha|]^>ened between the^twoarmicsy 
which betgaohe by the fault , qi: aegligenoe of 
, some of j^nW/i^ horsmen. In Which huslie- 
burlid Cff/or found himselfetarhaTei a > great ad- 
vantage over, his enemiest which, notwithstanding 
he would not embrace, for ^fearc 'he might be 
.taxed or suA|))9Cted ; to hai^ proceeded ^daly^ or 
c^f^eented to any trechei^* ^t what time so- 
ever heo wejife to fight, he wa» accustomed to 
weare a.^eiy^ricbgarmei^tv and of a siheene aad 
garish colour^ that so he might the better be 
racked. . When his Souldiers were neerestiunto 
their enemies he restrained and kept them vnry 
. short. When the ancient Grseeiaos would accuse 
,or tasce any man of extreme Josufiiciencie^ they 
used this common Proverbe; Timt h coM 
^.neythtr reade nor swinmes Andhins^dfe was pf 
this opinion^ that the ^arte of «wimmk^ was' most 
necessary and beiieficiall in War» and a Souldidr 
.might, reape diverse commodities , by it: If he 
were in haste, t and to make speed, f he would 
.ordinarily swimme over alvthe Riv^a he -met 
wkhal: and loved greatly to travel! on Ibote: 
^s.4kfeander \kt great was wont. In Mgypt 
being on a time fonced (to save himselfe) to 
leap into a little wbirry or Bote, and so .many of 
his people following > hitn, that be was in dai^r 
to' sink, he rather chose to fling himself into the 
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Sea, which he did; and twimmtng <caine iotd Pas^M 
hit fleete, that was more thao^ two hundred paces ^es us 
froni him, heldiag hii writiog-Tablct id hit lelt ^^S****" 
4iand out of the watttr, and with hb ti^eth draw* ° 

ing his Coote^^of Anncs after him, that his 
enemies 4nigbCi -not- enjoy- it, and this did he 
beiaf well stricken in yeares. No GeneraU 
of Witfpe had erer so much credit with his 
SouMiers. In the beginning of his ctvill warres, 
his Centenieiv eifkt^ hint every one, at their 
owne vhapgea to> pay and find him a man at 
Armes,:at)d his'-foote-^mea' toiaerve him for 
nothing, and Ahose that were best able, to defray 
the pooie and needy^ 

'Our date Admirali of /ViMf ^ L>ofd CbastiMi9it^ 
m o<ir late civill wanres shewed such an example c 
For, the Prench-^men of his army, at their j^roper 
cost, and charges helped to pay such strangers as 
followed htm. Few examples of so Ibving and 
earnest affection may bee foiind amongst thdse 
that fellow the old manner of warre, and strictly 
bold themselres under th^ ancient poUicie of 
izheirlawes. Pasnon hn^h more t'otOf aver uty 
then reaioH : Yet hath it chanced in the war 
against Hamdbal^ that imitating the example of 
the Romane peopleis libetalitie in the Citie, the 
Souldiersrand Captaines refused their pay, and 
in Mkrcelhts'Ym campe, those were called mer- 
cenary, that tooke any pay. Having bad^some 
defeate neere unto DyrraciiMm, his sooldiors came 
voluatarily! before him, and otfered themselvev to 
be pnnisired ; so that he was noore^ trotibM to 
coinfbrt, then to chide them. One onely of his 
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FJdelftj Cohorin ^whemr^ ten went to a Legton) held 
; j f fight abote foure faowres witb fbure of Pmt^n^ 

^^'^^^ whole !Le§iofi8» until it was wdi-nigh 4U de- 
feated with die nmltitiide and force of arrowesi: 
Axid in hit trenches were afterward foond one 
hundred and thirtie thousand thaftt. A Souldier 
of hisy named SoFvut who cotamianded ose of 
the eotcancesi did soinvinciUy ddcnd and keepe 
himselfe) that he had one of his eyes thrutt out, 
and one shoulder soA one thi^ ^rust through, 
and his shield flawed. and pearced in two huo* 
dfied and thirde-^seTcraU pkCes^^* It hath be- 
hHkacL to many <^ his SdnliiyerBy being Dtken 
prisoners, to chuse rather to dsetheoL prontse to 
tollow any 'other Action, or receive any other 
entertaioment* : Ormnut Pvtromuj taken by Seifto 
hk' Ji^^ie: After Scifio had caused all his 
feUoi^Fes to bee put to death, sent him word that 
he gave him his lifci forsomuch as lie w^s.a man 
ofranke and a Questor: Petromus answered, 
that C^tiori ScMurs were want to give iife io 
others^ and not accept it themsdvet: and there^ 
withallwith'his owne hands kiUed himselle. In- 
finite' examples there are of their fidelitie. That 
part^ which they acted, who were beseiged in 
^alonoi li Citie which tooke part with Caear 
against PompeyimxxtK not4>e forgotten, by reason 
of a rare accident that there hapned. Marcus 
Oetaviutf haying long time beleagced the Town, 
they within wete ruluced to such i extreamitie 
and pinching necesailie of all things^ that to 
supply the great want they had of neien, most of 
them being alreadieor hurt or dead; .they had 
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<et all their shfeu at libertie, and for the behoofe Siet^e of 
of their engines, ^ere compelled to cut otiF^all Salooa 
th^ womens haires, to make ropei with them 1 
besideti a ^rOBderfbli kcke of victualls, resohing 
notwithstandnig never to yeeld themaelvet: After 
they had a long tmne lingered the fliege^ and that 
Oetavittt wai thereby become more careiesae, 
and lesse heeding or attentive to hit enterprise; 
they one day about high nobae (having first 
ranged thdr wiv«8 and ehiidren upon the walks, 
to set the better ^eupon the matter) ntthed 
oat in suoh a furie upon the beseigers, that 
halving put to rout afnd defeated the first, the 
second, and third cotfs de gardes then the 
fourth and the rest: amd having forced them 
to quit their trenches, chased them even to their 
shippes: and Octavius ynXh much adoe saved 
himselfc in Dyrrachium^ where Pompty wask I 
remember not at this time, to have read of any 
other example, where tkt beleagred doe in grosse 
beate the beleftgrers^ and get the maistry and pos^ 
sefsston of the field : nor that a salHe hath dranvne 
a hieere and absohite Tictory <tf a battell imo 
consequence. 



Chap. XXXV 

Of three good women 

T^HEY are not to be had by dozens, as each 

one knowes, namely in rights and duties of 

martage ; For, it is a bargaine full of so many 
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t Aioift tfaornie circumstances^ thai ills hard the wiU of 
: ibat ai woman should long keepe her Wfe vhole and 

t ^^lai^ perfect Iherein* And although men have some* 
what a> betber condition in the aamoy yet have 
they much to doe. t The touchstone and perfect 
tnaiL of a good iniiiagey;;respects ihe. timie that 
the societie continueth ; whether it have con- 
stantly beene.ikiiJde, loyall and commodious. ^ In 
our age, they more conunonly ceser^ to enstall 
their good ofioesj and set; foorth;the vehemence 
of ritbeir afiectiona toward-^their lost husbands : 
And , then seeke. they at least to y/eeild aome 
tdstimooie of their good wil. O late testimooie 
add out of season, whereby they father ^iew> 
they never lovethtfm. but. when they are deadr 
Oar life is^ full of combustion' and scoldings hut 
omr disease fbU of love and of curtesie. As 
fathnrs conceals aifection toward their children ; 
SO: they to maintaine an hoDest reifect, doake 
their love toward their husbands* This mystery 
answereth not my taste. They may long enough 
■cntch and dishevell themselves; letfDf^ enquire 
of' a chamber-maide or of a secretaries how they 
were, how they did, and how they hav^ lived 
togeUier: I can never forget this good saying, 
Jactantius nusrenty qiue minus dolmt, They keepe 
a hoivling nvith. .most ostentation^ who are lesse 
sorrowftdl at heart. Their Ibwring and puling 
is hatefuU to the living, and vaine to the dead. 
Wee shall easily dispence ivith them to laugh at us 
itohe»4ue are dead^ t^on eondtttom tbty sndk\ ufdn 
Us wh^ wee lrbe» Is not diis.the way to revive 
^^mau'^tfa Ipite; that he who hath spitten in 
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my £ice when I waa living, :«hal come and claw Moor 
my feet when I am de^^ If there be a^aj taigpe'Se 
honour for a w6man to weepe for hir hu^band^ ^^^ 
it belongato hir th^i.hajUi amikd upon htm when, ^^^en 
she had him. Such as have wept when they 
ItTed, let them laugh when they ai:e dead, as 
well outwardly, aa iorwardly. MoreoYeTi, regard 
not those blubbfed eyes, nor that pitty. moving^ 
Yoice; but view that demeanor, that colour and; 
cheerefuU good plight of those cheekeo, und^;; 
their great yailes ; thence it is she speabs plainer 
French. There are few whose health doth not. 
daily grow better and better; a quality that can*- 
notJie« This «eremo(iiou9 countenance looketh 
not so much backward, as fomvard i It is ratber* 
a purchase then a payment. ;In ipiDe infanci^ ^Pj 
honest ^nd most faire Ladie (who yet Ufeth, th^ 
widdowe. of a Prince) bad sQjn^what more pf li 
wot not what in her. attires, then the lawes of 
ik^iddowhood would well i^rmit. To^ suph as 
blamed hir for it; It is (said shee) because I 
intend no more new acquaintances, and have no 
mind, at all to marry d^ne. Because I will? 
not altogethen dissent from our custome, J^ havei 
heere made choiae of three women, who have 
also imployed the utmost «nde¥pr of their good^ 
nes and affection, aboul; xhmr husbands deaUis^ 
Yet are they examples; somewhat :different. 4nd 
so urging that: they hardly draw life" into con^> 
sequence/ PMtik the yonger, had dwelling neer« 
to af hottie of his in /falUf a neigli^iir winder- 
fitly toiimented with certaii)^; ulcers, which m%[^ 
troubled him in his seccet pairtso. tliis Wfq 
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S^<^ perceiving him to droope and languish away, 
BiiXXiSte entreated him the might leasurely search and 
JP^f neerrfy view the qtiality of his disease, and she 
:, ,, . would more freely then any other tell him what 
he was to hope for : Which having obtained, 
sad furiously considered the same, she found it 
impossible ever to be cured, and all he might 
expect was but to lead a long, dolorous, and 
languinhing life; and therefore for his more 
saf^e and soveraigne remedie, perswaded him 
to kill himselfe. And finding him somewhat 
nice and backeward to eflfect so rude an enter- 
prise : Thinke not my deare friend (<^th shee) 
but that the sorrowes 2md griefes, I see thee 
f^h^ touch me as neere and more, if more may 
be, as thy selfe, and that to be rid of them, I 
will applie the same remedie to my selfe, which 
I prescribe to thee. I will accompany thee in 
thy cure as I have done in thy sicknesse : re* 
moove all JTeare, and assure thy selfey we shall 
have {Measure in this passage, which shill deliver 
us from all torments, for we will happily goe 
together : That said, and having cheared up hir 
husbands courage, she determined they should 
both headlong throw themselves into the sea 
from out a mndow of their house^ that over- 
looked the same : and to maintaine this loyall, 
Vehement arid never to be severed affection to 
the end, wherewith shee had during his life 
embraced httn, she would also have him die in 
her arraes$ and fearing they might ^ule her, 
i.nd through the fall, ot feare or apprehension 
h^hold-^st might be loosed, shee caused her- 
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selfe to be fest bound unto him by the middle : Devotion 

And thus for the ease of her hu^nds life she otthe 

was contented to f(»*goe her o wne. She was but^ 

of meane place dnd low fortune: and amidde 

such condition of people, it is not so strange 

to see some parts of rare vertue and exemplar 

goodnesse. 

— exirema per UUu 
Jvstitia excedens t err Is ixst^ia/tfiit, 

— Vmo. Georg. {\. 473. 

Justice departing from the earth did takf; 

Of them her leave, through them last passage make. 

The other two are noble and Rich j where 
examples of vertue are rarely iod^d. . Arria 
wife uato Cecinna Pn^usj a man that had. been 
Consul, was mother of another Arria^ wife 
to Thrasta Patus whose vertue waa so highly 
renowmed during the time of Nera ; and by 
meaane of his sonne-in^lawy grandmother to 
Fanma. Ror, the resemblance of these mens 
and womens names and fortunes hath made 
diveree to mistake them. This first Ar^a^ her 
husband Cecinna Patut having beene taken prl*- 
soner by the Souldiers of ClauSus the Empe- 
rour, after the overthrow of ScrtbomanuSf whose 
faction he had followed, entrea£ed those who led 
him prisoner to Ronuy to take her inton their 
ship, where for the service of her hushand thee 
should b^ of'lesse charge and incommodide to 
them, then a. number e£ other person^, whicb 
they must necessarily have^ aad .tfait> she alone 
might siq^ly and stead htm is his ithamber, in 
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The his kitcheik and all other offices ; which they 
remon^^ utleriy refused^ ^nd bo Jiois^ fiailea, bujt shee. 
***^^^ leaping.into a fishers bodte> that she immediately 
friend hfarbd, followed him aloofe from the, furtfier 
shore of Sclcnmna* Being come : to • Ronu^ one 
day^rin the Emperours presence, Juma. the: 
widdow of Scribontanusy by reason of the oeere- 
nesse and society of their fortunes, familiarly 
accosted her, but she rudely, with these words, 
thrust her aw^y. What (quoth shee) shall I 
speake to thee, or shall I listen what thou 
saiest ? Thou, in whose lappe ^cribonianus thy 
husband was slaine, and thou yet livest? and 
thou 4)reathest ? These words mAi diners odier 
signes, m^e her kinsfolkes and friends perceive 
that she pnq^osed to nciake herselfe away, ! as 
impatiem to abide- her husbands fortune.,' And 
Thtdtta her son in . law« taking ' hold . of \ her 
^>eebhes, beseeching ho* thit dbe.wodd: not so 
imheedily spoile her sblfe, he> thus bespake- iier* 
What? If I were iii Cednnaes Fortune or the 
like^ would you have my wife your daughter to 
do sof What else? make you a ^question of 
it? (answered she):. Yes naatry would I, had 
she kved so long and in so good-agreeing sort 
with thee, as I have done with my^ husband. 
These and siiich like answers, encreased the care 
they had; of her ; and made them mooe he^dfall 
to witoh^ and nterely to look, unto her. On-e 
day, tSuxs she had - uttoied these* words to iher 
keepers f < yon may iooke k^ng enough : to . me, 
well ma^ ytm ix^ke m^-^e worse, but- you shall 
never be able toikeepeiae &rom dyingi and tb^re-* 
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with furioudy flinging her selfe out of a chaire «It4o^i 

(wherein she sate) with all the strength she np^hurit' 

had, she fiercely ranne her head against the next 

wall ; with which blow having sore hurt , her 

selfe, and falling into a dead swowne^ after they 

had with much adoe brought her to her: selfe 

againe: Did I not tell you (quoth she} that 

if you kept me from one easi death, I would 

choose apother, how h?-'^ '•"^ A:a:^,.u ««««^« 5 

The end of so admir 

Her husband Patus wa 

himselfe to death, unt 

cruelty reserved him ; 

employed discourses ar 

the counsell she gave 

away, shee tooke a E 

wore, and holding it c 

the period of her exho 

(said she) and at that i 

mortally to the heart, j 

dagger out againe she n 

husband, and so yeelded up the ghost, uttering 

this noble^ generous and immortall speech, Pat^ 

non dolety she had not the leasure to pronounce 

other than these three wordes, in substance 

materiall and worthy her selfe, Holde Paetus, it 

bath done me no hurt. 

Casta suo gladium cum tradtret Arria Pato, ■ 

Quern de vuceribus traxerat ipsa suis ; 
Si qua Jides^ ifulnus quod feci, non dolet, inquit. 
Sed quod tu fades, id mihi Pate dolei, 

— MyiRT. i. Ep^, xiv. I. 
Chast Arria when she gave her Ptphts that, sh^irpe 

swotd, 
VOL* IV. X 
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Effect of Which from h6r bowells she had drawne forth 

her deatil lileediiig new. 

The wound I gare and hare, if you will trust my 
word, 
Griey's not, said she, but that which shall be 
made by you» 

It is much more lively in his owne naturatl, 
and of a richer Sense ; for both her husbands 
wound and death, and her owne hurts, she was 
so farre from grieving to have beene the coun- 
selor and motive of them, that shee rejoyced to 
have performed so haughty and couragious an 
act, onely for the bchoofe of her deere husband, 
and at the last gaspe of her life, she only regarded 
him; and to remove all feare from him, to 
follow her in death, which Patus beholding, he 
immediately wounded himselfe with the same 
dagger, ashamed (as I suppose) to have had 
need of so deare an instruction, and precious a 
teaching, Pompea Paulina, an high and noble- 
borne yong Romane Ladie, had wedded Seneca, 
being very aged. Nero (his faire disciple) hav- 
ing sent his Satellites or officers toward him, to 
denounce the decree of his death to him : which 
in those dayes was done after this manner. 
When the Roman Emperors had condemned 
any man of quality to death, they were wont to 
send their officers unto him, to chuse what death 
he pleased, and to take it within such and such 
a time, which according to the temper of their 
choller, they prescribed unto him, sometimes 
shorter, and some times longer, giving him that 
time to dispose of his affiiires, which also by 
reason of some short warning they drvers times 
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tooke from him : And if the condemtied partie Seaeca'tf 
seemed in any sort to strive against rfieir will, dyingf 
they would often send men of purpose to execute *P^^ 
him, either cutting the veins of his armes and 
legs, or compelting him to take and swallow 
poison. But men of honor stayed not that 
enforcement, but to that e^ct used their own 
Phisitions or Surgeons. Seneea^ with a reposed 
and undanted countenance listned attentively to 
their charge, and presently demaunded for papei! 
and inke to make his last wil and testament, 
which the Captaine refusing him, he turned 
towards his friends, and thus bespake them. 
Sith (my loving friends) I cannot bequeath you 
any other thing in remembrance or acknowledge- 
ment of what I owe you, I leave you at least 
the richest and best portion I have, that is, the 
image of my maners and my life, which I 
beseech you to keepe in memory ; which doing, 
you may acquire the glory and purchase the name 
of truly sincere and absolutely true friends. And 
therewithal! sometimes appeasing the sharpenes 
of the sorow he saw diem endure for his sake, 
with mild and gentle speeches, sometime rai«ing 
his voice to chide them ; Where are (said he) 
those memorable precepts of Philosophy ? What 
is become of those provisions, which for so many 
yeares together we have laid up against the 
brunts and accidents of Fortune ? Was. Neroes 
innated Cruelty unknowne unto us ? What might 
we expect or hope for at his hands, who had mur- 
dred his mother and massacred his Brother, biit 
that he would also do his Tutor and Governor 
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Conraffe to death that hath fostred and In'ought him up ? 
^^ii • S Haying uttered these words to al th^ by-standers, 
*^"^° he turned him to his wife, as she was ready to 
sinke downe, and with the burtheu of her griefe 
to faint in heart and strength; he colled and 
embraced her about the necke, and heartily 
entreated her^ for the love of him^ somewhat 
more patiently to beare this accident; ^d that 
his houre was come, wherein he musf: sh^w no 
longer by discourse and disputation^ but iu 
earnest effecti declare the fruit he had reaped 
by his studie ; and that undoubtedly he embraced 
death, not only without griefe but with exceeding 
joy. Wherefore my deere-deere he^art, do not 
dishonor it by thy teares, lest thou seeme to love 
thy selfe more than my reputation* Asswage 
thy sorrowes, and comfort thy selfe in the know- 
ledge thou hast had of me and of my actions ; 
lead^g the rest of thy life by the honest occupa- 
tions to which thou art addicted. To whoni 
Paulina^ having somwhat rouzed her drooping 
spirits, and by a thrice-noble affection awakened 
the magnanimitie of her high-setled courage, 
answered thus: No Seneca^ thinke not that in 
this necessitie I will leave you without my 
company. 

I would not have you imagin that the vertuous 
examples of your life have not also taught me 
to die: And when shal I be able to do it or 
better, or more honestly, or more to mine own 
liking, then with your selfe ^ And be resolved 
I wU go with you and be partakjer of your 
fortune^ Seneca taking so generous a resolve. 
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and glorious a determination of his wife in good Death of 
part, and to free himselfe from the feare he had Seneca 
to leave her after his death, to his enemies mercie 
and cruelty: Oh my deare Paulina^ I had 
(quoth he) pers waded thee what I thought was 
convenient, to leade thy life more happily, and 
doost thou then rather choose the honour of a 
glorious death ? Assuredly I will not envy 
thee : Be the constancie and resolution answer- 
able to our common end, but be the beautie and 
glory greater on thy side. That said, the veines 
of both their armes were cut, to the end they 
might bleede to death ; but because Senecaes 
were somwhat shrunken up through age and 
abstinence, and his bloud could have no speedy 
course, he commaunded the veines of his thighes 
to be launced: And fearing lest the torments 
he felt, might in some sort entender his wifes 
heart; aa also to deliver himselfe from the 
afRiction, which greatly yearned him to see her 
in so pittious plight : after he had most lovingly 
taken leave of her, he besought her to be pleased 
she might be caried into the next chamber, 
which was accordingly performed. But all 
those incisions being unable to make him die, 
he willed Statins jdnneus his Phisition to give 
him some poysoned potion, which wrought but 
small effect in him, for through the weaknesse 
and coldenesse of his members, it could not 
come unto his heart And therefore they caused 
a wafme b^th to be prepared, wherein they layd 
him, then perceiving his end to approeii, so long 
as ^d had breath, he continued hi«^ exoellent 
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The waa discourses, concerning the subject of the estate 
face of wherein he found himselfe, which his Secretaries, 
Paulina ^ jQ^g gg tj^gy cqu14 heare his vwce, collected 
very diligently, whose last words continued long 
time after in high esteem and honor amongst the 
better sort of men, as Oracles ; but they were 
afterward lost, and great pittie it is they never 
came unto our handes. But when he once 
beganne to feele the last pangs of death, taking 
some of the water, wherein he lay bathing, all 
bloody, he therewith washed his head, saying, 
I vow this water unto Jufnttr the Deliverer. 
Nero being advertised of ail this, fearing lest 
Paulinaes death (who was one of the best alied 
Ladies in Romei and to whom he bare no parti- 
cular grudge) might cause him some reproach, 
sent in all poste haste to have her incisions 
closed up againe, and if possibly it could be, to 
save her life ; which hir servants [unwitting to] 
her, performed, she being more then halfe dead 
and voyd of any sence. And that afterward, 
contrary to her intent, she lived, it was very 
honourable, and as beBtted her vertue, shewing 
by the pale hew and wanne colour of her face^ 
how much of her life she had wasted by her 
incisions. Loe heere my three true stpries, 
which in my conceit are as pleasant and. as 
tragically a» any we devise at our pleasures, to 
please the vulgar sort withal] : and I wonder, 
that those who invent so many ^bulous tales, 
do not rather make choiae of infinite exjcellent, 
and quaint stedes, that are found in bookes, 
whefeio they ^uld h^ve. lesse trouble to write 
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theniy and might doubtlesse proove more pleasii^ Seiie€m*8 
to the hearer, aikl profitable to the Reader, care for 
And whosoerer would undertake to frame a "l*^"^* 
compleate and well joynted bodie of them* 
neede neither employe nor adde any thing of 
his owne unto it except the ligament9» at the 
soldring of another niettall, aod by this meanes 
might compact sundry events of all kindes, dis- 
posing and diversifyiag them^ according as the 
beauty and lustre of the worke should require : 
And Tery neere, as Ovid hath sowen and con- 
triyed his Metamorphosis, with that strange 
number of diverse fables. In the last couple 
this is also worthy consideration, that Paulina 
ofFreth willingly to leave her life for her hus- 
bands sake, and that her husband had also other 
times quit death for the love of her. There is 
no great counterpoyze in this exchange for us : 
but according to his Stoike humour, I suppose 
he perswaded himselle to have done as much 
for hir, prolonging his life for htr availe, as if 
he had died for bif. In one of his letters, he 
writeth to LuciHusy after he hath given him to 
understand how an ague having surprised him 
in Rome^ contrary to his wives c^nion, who 
would needs have stayed him, he sodainly tooke 
his Coach, to goe unto a house of his into the 
country ; apd how he told her that the ague he 
had was no bodily lever^ but of the place : and 
foUoweth thiM : ^/ Uut the let mc goey etvrMsily 
reosmmeiijh^ lay heabh m$4o.me, New IwSp 
kn^Wy ho^ her lift hdgith kt mitUy hgin.iQprc/^ 
mide for n^ stff^jhat e<mteqiU9$$ly J may priviie 
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The duty far her : The prhMedge my age hath hestonued on 
' tp IHfc me^ making me more constant^ and more resolute in 
many things y I lose it ; when ever I cedl to minde^ 
that in this aged corps there harhoureth a yoong 
Romany to whom I bring some profit. Since I 
cannot tnduet her to love me more couragiousfyy 
shee induceth me to love my selfe more carefully ; 
for something must be lent to honest e^ectionsy and 
sometimesy although occasions urge us to the con* 
traryy life must be revoked againcy yea with torment. 
The sotde must be held fast with ones teeth y since 
the lawe to live [fiij honest men, is not to Hve as 
long as they pleascy out so long as they ought. He 
who esteemeth not his wife or a fnend so muchy 
cu that he will not lengthen his life for themy and 
wil obstinately dicy that man is over^niccy and too 
effeminate : The soule must commaund thdt unto her 
selfcy when the utUitie of our friends requireth it : 
'we must sometimes lend our selves unto ourfriendSy 
and when we would die far usy we ought for their 
4ahes't6 interrupt our deseigne. It is a testimony 
cf high courage fo retume to ^e far the respect of 
others as diverse notable men have done : and to 
preserve age is a part of singular intcgritie {the 
chirfesi eammo^ie whereof y is the carelesnesse af 
her eoHtinuanccy and a more couragious and £s» 
dcHntfuH Use of life) if a man perceive such an 
office to be pleasingy acceptalle and projitahle to any 
Will»i^cted fri^d. And who doeth ity reeeiveth 
thereby a gratrfuU meede and pleasing recompenee : 
far wfOt cdn beevweetery them to>be so deare unio 
•iaiwife^ tkntik' respect of her a man become mare 
deen yn^ fimie^ef So my Paulitt^ hath not 
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onely charged me with her feare^ hut also with Three 
mne. It hath not beene sufficient for me to con» excellent 
sider^ how resoiutefy I nugbt dye^ hut I have also ^^^ 
considered how irresolutely she might endure it. 
I have enforced my selfe to live : jdnd to live is 
sometime magnansmiiie : Reade heere his owne 
wordesy as exceUent as is his use. 



Chap. XXXVI 

Of the worthiest and moat excellent men 

T F a man should demaund of mee, which of 
all men that ever came to my knowledge, 
I would make choise of, me seemeth, I finde 
three, who have beene excellent above all others. 
The one is, Homer^ not that Aristotle or Varro^ 
(for example sake) were not peradventure as 
wise and as sufficient as he: Nor that Firgil^ 
(and possibly in his owne arte) be not compar- 
able unto him. I leave that to their judgements 
that know them both. I who know but one of 
them, according to my skill may onely say this, 
that I cannot be perswaded, the Muses them- 
selves did ever go beyond the Roman. 

TalefatH carmen docta testuSmey quale 
— Cynthhu im/Xfsitis temperat articulu, 

— ^PKOPEitT. ii. jRI, xxxiv. 79, 

He on his learned Lute such verse doth play,. 
As Phmhiu should thereto his fingers lay. 

In which Judgement, thk must notwithstimd- 
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The iog not be forgotten, that Firgil doth especially 
Wjy«« of derive his sufficiencie from Homerf and he is his 
Homer ^y^^ ^q^} Schoolemaster^ and that but one only 
glance or sentence of the lUadsy hath given both 
body and matter to that great and divine Poem 
of ^e Mneid. My meaning ia not to account 
so : I entermix divers other circumstances^ which 
yeeld this man most admirable unto me, and as 
it were beyond humane condition. And truely 
I am often amazed, that he who hath produced, 
and by his authofi^ broudit so many Deities 
in credit with the World, liath not obtained to 
be reputed a God himseMe* Being blind and 
indigent ; having lived before ever the Sciences 
were redacted into strict rules and certaioe 
observations, he had so perfect knowledge of 
them, that all those which smce hts time have 
labored to establish polficies or Common- wealths, 
to manage warres, and to write either of Reli- 
gion or Phrlosophy, in what Sect soever or of 
all Artes, have made use of him, as of an abso- 
lutely-perfect Master in the knowledge of all 
things; and 6f his Bookes, as of a Seminary, 
a Spring-garden or Store-house of all'kiiids of 
sufficiency and learning. 

Qjui quid sH pmUhtumj quid turpt, qmM wtUtf quid ttott^ 
Ptenius ac meliiu Chrysippo^ ac Crantore dicit, 

— Hon. Mpiti. xxiii. 

What is faire, What . is foule, What profit may, 

What not, 
Better than Cratttor or CkrytipptUf Homer wrot. 

And. as aAothec s^tb* 
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— a quo ceu fonte perrenni HomCT 

Vatum PieriU labra rigantur aquu* the fifSt 

—Ovid. Am. iii El, viii. 15. and last 

By whom, as by an ever-flowing-filHng spring, <** poctl 
With Muses liquor poets Hppes are bath'de to sing. 

And another : 

A^ Heliconiadum eomitesy quorum unus Homerui 
Astra potltut, — LucR. Iii. zoSi. 

Muses companions adde to these, of all 
One onely Homer hath in heay'n hia stall. 

And another : 

— cujusque ex ore frofuso 
Omnis posterita* lotted^ m tUirmma duseity 
Amnemque in tenues, ausa est deducere rivos : 
Unius facunda bonis, — Manil. Ast, ii. 8. 

From whose large mouth for verse all that since live 
Drew water, and grew bolder to derive 
Into thinne shallow rivers his deepe floods ; 
Riehly luxuriant in one mans good. 

It is against natures course, that he hath made 
the most excellent production, that may be : for, 
the ordinary birth of things is imperfect : They 
are augmented by encrease, and corroborated by 
growth. He hath reduced the infancy of poesie, 
and divers other Sciences to be ripe, perfect and 
compleate. By which reason he may be termed 
the first and last of poets, following the noble 
testimony, antiquity hath left us ^ him, that 
having had no man before hiitiy whom he might 
imitate, so hath hee had none after JUm, could 
imitate him. His wordeijs (according to AriststU) 
are the ooely wordjS that have motion and action; 
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The they are the onely substantial! Wordes. Alex' 
^ovf of ofider the Great, having lighted upon a rich 
T^ casket amongst Darius his spoiles, appoynted 
World's ^^^ same to be safely kept for himselfe, to keepe 
Desire his Homer in : saying, he was the best adviser, 
and faithfiillest counselor he had in his military 
affaires. By the same reason said Cltomenes^ 
Sonne to jdnaxandridas^ that hee was the Lace- 
demonians Poet ; for he was an excellent good 
teacher or Master of Warre-like discipline. This 
singular praise and particular commendation hath 
also beene given him by Plutarhe where he 
saith, that he is the only author in the world, 
who yet never distasted Reader, or glutted man; 
ever shewing himself other, and different to 
the Readers; and ever flourishing with a new 
grace. That Wagge Alclbtades^ demanding one 
of Homers bookes of one who professed letters, 
because he had it not, gave him a.whirrit on the 
eare ; as if a man should finde one of our Priests, 
without a Breviarie. Xenophanes one day made 
his ihoane to Hieron the Tyrant of Siracusa^ that 
he was so poore as he had not wherewithal! to 
finde two servants : How conmieith tliat to passe ? 
(ainswered Hieron) Homer y- who was much 
poorer than thou art, dead as he is, findeth mofe 
then tenne thousand. What left ParutHus un- 
saide, when he named Plato the Homer of Phtlo» 
sophers? Besides what glory may be compared 
to hisf Ther^ \^ nothing, livieth so In mens 
mouthes as his name and his workes ; notliing 
to knowne and received as Troyy ?i% Htlen and 
h*r Warres, whreh peradveiiture never were. 
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Our Chiidren are yet called by the names he Who 
invented three thousand yeeres since and more, knoweth 
Who knoweth not Hector^ Who hath not ^* 
heard of Achilles ? Not onely some particular j^^ 
races, but most natk>n8 seeke to derive them- Achilles? 
selves from his inventions. Machomet, the second 
of that name, Emperour of Turkes, writing to 
Pope Pius the second; I wonder (saith he) 
how the Italiana will bandie against me, seeing 
we have our common ofF-spring from the Tro- 
jans \. and I as well as they have an interest to 
revenge the blood of Hector upon the Graecians, 
whom they favour against me. Is it not a 
wortbie Comedie, whereof Kings, . Commpn- 
^^Iths, Principalities, and Kmperours, have for 
many agea together played their parts, and to 
which this great Universe serveth as a Theatre \ 
seven cities of Greece strived amongst themselves 
about the places of his birth. So much honour 
his very obscuritie procured him. 

Smyrna^ Rhodos^ Colophon^ Salamis, Chios y Argot, Athena, 
— A. Gel. Nod, Att, iii. c. 11. 

Rhodes, Salamis, Colophon, Chios, Argos, Smyrna, 
with Athtns. 

The other is Alexander the great. Fo;*, who 
shall consider his age, wherein hee beganne his 
enterprises ; the small meanes he had to ground 
so glorious a desseigne upon, the authoritie he 
attained unto in his infancy, amongst the greatest 
Commaunders, and most experienced Captaines 
in the world;, by whom he was followed; the 
extra^dinary favour, wherwith fortune embraced 
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Mon- him, and seconded so many of his haughty- 
taig:ne*s dangerous exploites, which I may in a manner 
second gall rash or fond-hardie. 
example. 
Alex- 

»t%A^r ImpelleHs tfuicquid sihi summa ptimU 

' Obstaretf gaudemftte ^iamfimse rum^, 

— LucAM. i. 148. 

While he shot at the high'st, all that might stay 
He for'st, and joyde wi3i mine to make way. 

That eminent greatnesse, to have at the age 
of thirtie yeares passed victorious through al the 
habitable earth, and but with halfe the life of 
a man to have attained the utmost endevour of 
humane nature ; so that you cannot imagine his 
continuance lawful!, and the lasting of his increase 
in fortune, and progres in vertue even unto a just 
terme of age, but you must suppose something 
above man, to have caused so many Royal 
branches to issue from out the loines of his 
Souldiers, leaving the world after his death to 
be shared between foure successours, onely Cap- 
taines of his Armie, whose succeeders, have so 
long time since continued, and descendents main- 
tained that large possession. So infinite, rare 
and excellent vertues that were in him, as justice, 
temperance, liberalitie, integritie in words, love 
toward his, and humanitie toward the conquered. 
For in truth, his maners seeme to admit no just 
cause of reproach : indeed some of his particular, 
rare and extraordinary actions, may in some sort 
be taxed. For it is impossible to conduct so 
great, and direct so violent motions with the 
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strict rules of justice. Sach men ought to be 
judged in grose, by the mistris end of their actions. *tlie first 
The ruine of Thebes ; the murther of Menander, ^ ^^«^« 
and of Ephesttons physition ; the massacre of so 
many Persian prisoners at once : of a troupe of 
Indian Souldiers, not without some prejudice 
unto his word and promise : and of the Cos- 
seyans and their little children, are escapes 
somewhat hard to be excused. For, concern- 
ing CUttu^ the ^It was expiated beyond it's 
merit; and that action, as much as any other, 
witnesseth the integritie and cheerefiilnee of his 
complexion, and that it was a complexion in it 
selfe excellently formed to goodness e ; And it 
wa» wittily said of one, that he had vertues hy 
naiure, and wees hy accident. Concerning the 
point, that he was somewhat to lavish a boaster, 
and over impatient to heare himselfe ill spoken 
of; and touching those mangers, armes, and 
bits, which he caused to be scattered in India^ 
respecting his age and the prosperitie of his 
fortune they are in my conceit pardonable in 
him. He that shall also consider his many 
military vertues, as diligence, foresight, patience ; 
discipline, policie, magnanimitie, resolution and 
good fortune; wheria though HambaUs autho- 
rity had not taught it us, he hath heene the first 
and chief e of men : the rare beauties, matchlesse 
features, and incomparable conditions of his 
person, beyond all comparison, and wonder 
breeding ; his carriage ; demeanor, and vener- 
able behaviour, in a &ce so young, so vermeill, 
and heart enflaming : 
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^^|^IB« QjmIu mbi Oeeami perfiumi Lueifer utida, 
aflder'S Q^tfH Venut ante aim astrorum diligH iffu*^ 
lastill^ Sxfulit OS sacrum cttloy tenebrasque resolvit. 

fame — Vma JBn, tHI. 589. 

As when the day starre washt in Ocean streanyes, 
Which fenus most of all the starres esteemes, 
Shewes sacred light, shakes darkenesse-off with 
beames. 

The excellencie of his wit» knowledge and 
capacity $ the continuance and greatnefise of 
his glory, unspotted, untainted, pure and free 
from all blame or envie : insomuch as long after 
his death, it was religiously bekeved of many, 
that the medalls or brooches representing his 
person brought good lucke unto such as wore 
or had them about them. And that more 
Kings and Princes have written his gestes and 
actions, then any other historians, of what 
quality soever, have registred the gests, or col- 
lected the actions of any other King or Prince 
that ever was: And that even at this day, 
the Mahometists, who contemne all other his- 
tories, by speciall priviledge, allow, recdve, and 
onely honour his. All which premises duely 
considered together, hee shall confesse, I have 
had good reason to preferre him before Cdior 
himselfe who alone might have made me doubt 
of my choise. And it must needes bee granted, 
that in his exploites there was more of his 
owne; but more of fortunes in Alexanders 
atchievements. They have both had many 
things mutually alike, and Casar happily some 
greater. They were two quicke and devouring 
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iireS) or two swift and sttrroanding dtreames The third 
able to rayage the world by Miixiry wayes. exaim^e. 

£t velut immitsi eUvcnis partibut igne* OtldAS - 

Arentem in ulvantf et vtrgulta sonantia lauro : 

Aui ubi decursu rap'tda demontihus altis 

Dtmt tottitum spumosi amnesy et in aquora curruntf 

Q^isque ivum popuhtus ^«r.— *Eii. 521. 

As when on divers sides fire is applted 
To crackling bay-shrubs, or to woods Sunne dried, 
Or as when foaming streames from mountaines hie, 
With downe-fall swift resound, and to sea flie; 
Each-one doth havocke-out his way thereby. 

But grant dtsari ambition were more mode* 
rate, it is so unhappy, in that it met with this 
vik. subject of the snbverMon of his countrie, 
and universall empairing of Uie world \ that all 
parts impartially collected and put together iii 
the balance, I must, necesisarily bend to Alex'- 
andert side. The third, and in my judgement, 
most excellent man, is Eparmmmdas* Of glork 
he hath not so much as some, and is farre shorte 
of diverse (which well considered is no substan* 
tiaii part of the thing) in resolution and true 
Talour, not of that which is set on by annbition, 
btit of that, which wisedome and reason may 
settle in a well disposed minde, hee had as 
much as may be imagined or wished for^ He 
hath in mine opinion, made as great triaH of his 
vertues, as ever did Alexander or C^iar : for 
although his exploites of warte be not so fre<« 
quent, and so high raised, yet being throughly 
considered, they are as weightie, as resolute, as 
conttant, yea and as authenticall a testimony of 

VOL. nr. Y 
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> To .he hardoes and military suificiehcie, a« any (nans 
first'Of the else. . The Oraecian8> ^thout any contracUctioD 
>* 1? afFoorded him the honour, to entitle him the 
first of ^^*^^® ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ among themselves : and to 
the world ^^ '^^ ^f-f^ ^"^ chiejfe man of Greece, is without 
all question to bee chief e and first man of the 
world. Touching ' his knowledge and wotth, 
this ancient judgement doth yet r^maine amongst 
US) that never was man who knew s6 much, nor 
never man that spake lesse then he. For he was 
by Sect a Py thagoriajj ; and what Jt^e spake, no 
man ever spake better : An excellent and most 
peiswasive Orator was hee. And concerning 
his nmiiers and conscience therein he farre out-p 
wpiQlt; 9JII that ever medled with managing a^ircis : 
J^'or in thia one ptrt, which ought' especially to 
be noted,; and which alone declareth what we 
are, and which only I counterpoise to al: others 
together, he giveth place to no Philosopher; no 
not to Socrates himselfe. In whom innoceocie 
is a quality, proper, chiefe, constant, uniforme 
and incorruptible. In comparisoil of which, it 
seemeth vp^ Alexander subaltefnail, uncertdine, 
variable, effeminate and accidental I. Antiquitie 
judged that precisely to sift out, and curiously 
to prie into all other famous -Captaines, there 
ia in e¥ery one severally some spedall quality, 
whi<;h lU^kes him redowmed and famous; In 
this man alone, it is a vertue and sufHciencie, 
every where compleate and alike ; which in dl 
ofBc^es of humane life, leaveth nothing jnore to 
be wished-for. Be it in publike or private ; in 
peaceable negotiations. or warlike occupations; 
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be it to live or die, gready or gloriously, I Sci|uo 
know no fonne or. fortune of man, that I ^mili- 
acUmre or regard, with so much honour, with ***"* 
80 much love. True it is, I fiode this obstinacie 
in povertie, somewhat scrupulous; and so have 
his best friends pouttrayed it. And this onely 
action (high notwithstanding and very worthy 
admiration) I finde or deeme somewhat sharpe ; 
so as I would nor wish, nor desire the imitation 
thereof in me, according to the forme it was in 
him. Scipia JEmiUanus alone (would any charge 
him with as fierce, and nobly-minded an end, 
and with as deepe and universall knowledge of 
Sciences) might be placed in the other scale of 
the ballance against him. Oh what a displeasure 
hath swift-gliding Time done me, even in the 
nick, to deprive our eyes of the chiefest paire 
of lives, directly the noblest that ever were in 
Plutarktf of these two truly worthy personages : 
by the universall consent of the world, the one 
chiefe of Grecians, the other principall of 
Romanes. What a matter, what a workeman ! 
:For a man that was no Saint, but as we say, 
a gallant-honest man, of civil maners and com- 
mon customes ; of a temperate haughtinesse ; the 
richest life I know (as the vulgar saying is) to 
have lived amongst the living, and fraughted 
with the richest qualities, and most to be desired 
parts (all things, impartially considered) in my 
humour, is that of jikibiackj;. But touching 
Epamlnondas^ for a patteme of excessive good- 
nes, I wil here insert certaine of his opinions. 
The sweetest contentment he had in all his life. 
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Some he witnesseth to hare beeae, the pleasure he 
opimons gave his father and mother, of his victory tipon 
minn iS!fg ^IrW^/ra .• hc staketh much in preferring their 
pleasure, before his content, so just and full of 
so glorious an action. Hee ihovght it unktwftS, 
yea ivere it to recover the Ubiprtie of his countrefy^ 
for any one to kill a many except be kn&w a jwt 
cause. And therefore was he so backeward in 
the enterprise of Pelopidas his companion, for 
the deliverance of Thebes. He was also of 
opinion, that in a battell a man should avoid to 
encounter his friend, being on the contrdfjr part; 
and if he met him, to spare him. And his 
humanitie or gentlenes, eVen towards his f^ery 
enemies, having made him to be suspected of 
the Bceotians, forsomuch as after he had mira- 
culously forced the Lacedehionians to open htm 
a passagej which at the entrance of Morea neeve 
Corinth^ they had undertaken to make-good, he 
was contented, without further pursuing them in 
furie, to have marched over their bellies; was 
the cause he was deposed of his office of Cap- 
taine Generall. Most honourable for such a 
cause ; and for the shanle it was to them, soone 
after to be forced by necessitie to advance him 
to his first place : and to acknowledge how their 
glorie^ and confesse that their safetie did onely 
depend on him : victory Ml^rmn^ him as his 
shadow, whithi^r soever he went: and as the 
prosperity of his countrie was borne by and with 
him, so it died with and by him. 
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Chap. XXXVII 

Of the resemblance betweene diildren 
and fatiiers 

'T'HIS hodling up of so much trash, or p^k- Mon- 

ing of 80 many severall pieces, is done so taigne's 
strangely, as I never lay hands on it, but when essays in- 
an over lazie idlenesse urgeth me: and no where, in'SJei/ 
but in mine owae house. So have it beene com- writing 
pact at sundry pauses, and contrived at severall 
inter^Us, as occasions have sometime for many 
months together, here and there in other places, 
detained me. Besides, I never correct my first 
imaginations by the second, it may happen, I 
now and then alter some word, rather to diver- 
stfie, then take any thing away. My purpose is, 
to represent the progresse of my humours, that 
every part be seene or member distmguished, 
as it was produced. I would to God I had 
begunne sooner, and knew the tracke of my 
change^ and course of my variations. A boy 
whom I employed to write for me, supposed 
he had gotten a rich bootie, when he stole some 
parts, which he best liked. But one thing com- 
forts me that he shall gaine no more, then I lost 
by them. I am growne elder by seaven or eight 
yeares since I beganne them ; nor hath it beene 
without some new purchase. I have by the 
liberality of yeares acquainted my selfe with the 
stone-chollike. Their commerce and long con- 
versation, is not easily past-over without some 
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Mon- such-like fruite. I would be glad, that of many 
taigne re- other presents, tljey have ever in store, to bestow 
^•^t if ^^^^ *^^^ ^ waite upon them long, they had 
disease ^^^^ choise of some one, that had beene more 
acceptable unto me: for they could never pos- 
sesse me with any, that, even from my infancy, 
I hated more. Of all accidents incident to age, 
it was that I feared most. My selfe have many 
times thought, I went on too farre, and that to 
hold out «o long a journey, I must of necessttie, 
in the end, stumble upon some such unpleasing 
chance. I perceived platnely, and protested 
sufficiently, it was high time to depart, and that 
according to the rule of skillfull chirurgions, who 
when they must cut off some member, life must 
be seared to the quicke, and cut to the sound 
flesh. Thai nature h went to make Ifim pay Mn<*. 
toleraUe usurie, who doth not yeeld or pay ths same 
in due time, I was so farre from being readie 
to make lawfull tender of it, that in eighteene 
months, or thereabouts, I have continued in so 
yrkesome and unpleasing plight, I have already 
learn'd to apply my selfe unto it ; and am now 
entring into covenant with this chc^licall kinde 
of life ; for therein I finde matter, wherewith to 
comfort me, and to hope better. So much are 
men enured in their mi\serable estate, that no con* 
dition is so poore^ hut they nvUl accept ;. vo they 
may continue in the same* Hcare Mitcenas, 

Debilemfacito manUf 

Debilem J>edigy coxa, , 

Lubricos quote denies y < ^ 

yita ium tupertst^ bene eH.-^^wit, Epiti, lOI f. 
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. Mak« me be weake of hand^ A'dis- 

Scarce on my legge? to stand, , . . eased life 

Shake my loose teeth with paine^ . thought 

*Tis well so life Temainie. ■ ' ' td;be ' 

better 



, , AndTtfifi^f/r/^»i^clokedthefaatasticaU;cnicky> 
be ^^xerciied ^j^jdq J^toiB or Lepronsineii, with death 
a foolish kind^, of luimanitie, putting all he could 
finde or heare^-of, to death) (h he said,) toridde 
them from so painefuli and miserable a Ufe, as 
t^ey lived. For, there was none so. wretched 
aniongst them, that would not rather have beene 
three times a Leper, than not to be at all. And 
jintisthenn the Sto^k, being very sicke, and cry- 
ing out : Oh who shaU deliver me from niy tor" 
fOffUing evils P Diogenesy who was come to visite 
him, foorthwith presenting him a knife ; Mary, 
this, said he, and that very speedily, if thou 
please: I meane not of my life, replyed hee, 
but of my sickenesse. The su0erances which 
simply touch us in minde, doe much lesse afflict 
me, then most men,: Partly by judgements For 
the World deeroeth diverse things horible, or 
ayoydable with the losse of life, which to me 
are in a maner indifferent t Partly, by a stupid 
and insensible complexion, I have in accidents^ 
that hit me not point-blancke t Which com-» 
plexion I esteeme one of the better partes of my 
naturall condition. But the truely-essentiall and 
corporall sufferances, those I taste very sensibly :i 
Yet is ityhanng pther times fore-apprehended 
them with a delicate and weake sight, and by 
the enjoying of .this long health and happy! rest^ 
which God. hath lent me> the better part. of my 
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- Pain age, somewhat empaired : I had bf imagination 
duriag conceived them so intolerable, that in good 
A^ truth, I was more afraide^ than since I have 
l^jjj ^ found hurt in them : Whereupon, I dayly aug- 
^leafh taent this opinion: That most of oar soules 
Acuities (at we employ them) doe more trouble 
than stead the quiet repose of life, t am con** 
ttoually grapling with the worst of aB diseases, 
the most grievovts^ the most mortal], th^ most 
remedilesse and the most violent. I have 
alreadie had triall of five or sine long sod 
paihefull fitter of it. Neverthelesse, eyther I 
flatted my selfe^ or in this^ pHght there is yiet 
somethings that would §aAne keep life and soule 
together, namely in him, whote minde is free 
from feare of deaths and froii)^ the threiats, con^- 
clusions and consequences,' which ph3rdicke is 
ever buzzing into oor beads* But the effect of 
painis it selfe, hath not so sharped a smarting, or 
so pricldng a sharpenes^e, th^t a setted inan 
should emer into rage or fall into dispaire. This 
comntoditie at least I have fe^ the chollicke, 
that what I could never tring to passe in my 
selfe, whxch, was, altogether to recotodle^ and 
throughly t& aoquaiiit my se^ with death, shee 
shall atchieve, she shall aedtmjpKsh : for by how 
muck more skecf shalt importune' and tirge me, 
by so much lesie shall death bee fearefufl unto 
mee. I had' alrealdy ^ot^iy not to be behold- 
ing tolife^bttt onely tA re^d of Mfe, and for 
lives sake : She shall aiko- lAi^^is intelftgence, 
Bnd loose i\ik cottibinatioA; i/lted God g^aunt; 
if in. the end her sharpenetise shall happen to 
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surmount my strength, shee cast me not into t^ The spirit 
other extremitie, no lesse viciousi. bo lesse.bad, majoe 
that is, t^ love and dewre, to die. Sh^*"^ 

Summum nee metuas diem, nee obtes. "P® flesil 

—Mart, x, Epig, %W\\, oft. he weak 

Nor feare thy latest doome, 
Nor wifib k ere' it come. 

They are two passions to he feared, but one 
hath her remedy neerer than the qther. Other- 
wise, I have ever found that precept ceremonious, 
which so precizeiy a{^ints a man to set a good 
countenance^ a setkd resolution, and disdainefuU 
carriage, upon the suffer^ce of evills. Why doth 
Philosophy, which onely respecteth livelinesae 
and regardeth effects, ammuze it selfe abou^ 
these exteiniall apparances \ Let i^er leave this 
care to Mimikes, to Histrions, and to Rheto^ 
ricke Masters, who make so great accompt of 
our gestures. Let her hardly reifiit this vocali 
lithernesae unto evill, if it be neither cordiall, 
nor stomacall. And 1ft her lend her voluntary 
plaints to the kiode of sighes, sobs, palpatations, 
and palenesse, which nature hath e;cempted from 
our puissance. Alwayqf provided, the courage 
be without feare, and words sans dispaire; let 
her be so contented. What matter is it if^ec bend 
our armeSi soive writhe not our thoughts ? She 
frameth us for our selves, not for others: to 
be, not to seem^. Let her apf)Ue her selfe to 
governe our understanding, whkh she hath un- 
dertaken to instruct. Let her in the pangs or 
fits of the chollike^ still maiataine the soule cap- 
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The ease aMe to acknowledge her selfe and follow her 
of iciTUi; accustomed course, resisting sorrow and endur- 
^"* wS *°^ g"<^f^> »"^ ^^ shamefully to prostrate her 
^^ lelfe at his feete : Moored and chafed with the 
condbate» wxt basely tu^^rpretsed nor Buntly oyer- 
throwne: Capable of entertainment and other 
occupations, unto a certaine limit. In so ex- 
treme accidents, it is cruelty, to require so 
composed a warde at our hands, j^ we have 
a good gamei it skUU noU though nve have an ill 
countenance. If the body be any whit eased by 
complaining, let him doe it : If stirring or agita- 
tion please him, let him turne, rowle and tosse 
himselfe as long as he list: If with raising his 
voyce, or sending it forth with more violence, 
he think his griefe any thing alayed or vented 
(as some Physitians aflirme it somewhat easeth 
women great with child e, and is a meane of 
easie or speedy delivery) ^are he not to do tt; 
or if he may but entertaine his tbrment, let him 
mainely cry out* Let us not commaund our 
voyce to depart j but if she will, let us not 
hinder it. Epicurus doth not only pardon his 
wise-man to crie out, when he is grieved or 
ve;fced,but perswadeth him to it. Pugiks etiam 
quum/eHunfy in jactamRscaistilnu ingemscunty quia 
profundenda voce omne corpus httenStur^ vemtque 
plaga vehemeniior (Cicw Tusc. Qu. ii. ). Men tuben 
theyjight with scmd^hags or such heavy Weapons^ 
in fetching their blow and driving it, will give a 
groane withaH, because by str^ehing their voyce 
all their body is also strayned, and the stroke com^ 
meth with more vehemence* W6 are vexed and 
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troubled enotigh with the evill, without troub- Bfoti- 

Hhg alnd vexiug bur selves With these superfluous taigae*^ 

rules. This I say to excuse those, which are ^^^«"' 

1. .1 ^ .11*. under 

ordmanly seene to r^ge m the fits, and storme p^^jn 

in the assaults of this sickenesse : for, as for me, 

I hare hitherto past it oyer with somewhat a 

better countenance, and am content to groane 

without braying and exclaiming. And yet I 

trouble not my selfe, to maintaine this exterior 

decericie ; for, I make small reckoning of such 

an advantage ; In that I lend my sickttesse 

what it requireth : But either my paine i« not so' 

excessive, or I beare it with more constancy than 

the vulgar sorte. Indeede I must coniesse. When 

the sharpe fits or throwes assaile me, I complaine, 

and vexe my selfe, but yet I never fall into de- 

spaire, aa that fellow : 

Rjulaht^ fueitu^ gemitu^fremitibus 
Resomando multitm fiehiltf Hntcet re/ert. 

— Cic. ibid. 

With howling, growning and complant of £ate«, 

Most lamentable cries he imitates. 

1 

I feiele my selfe in the greatest heated my sicke- 
nesse ; and I ever found my selfe capable and 
in tune, to ^peake, to thinke and to answer, as 
soundly as at any other time, but not so con- 
stantly, because my paine doth much trouble and 
distract me. When I am thought to bee at the 
lowest, and that sudhfas are about me spare me, 
I often nfiake a triall of my forces j and propose 
them such discourses as lare furthest from my 
state. There is nothing impossible for mee^ and 
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Mqof* me thinkes I can doe all thmgs upon a sodaioe 
talgnei9 fitte, so it cootiQue not long. Oh why have not 
^*"*^**^ I the gift of that dreamer, mentiooed by Cicero^ 
who dreaming that hee* wa» closely embraciog a 
yong weochf found hiroselfe ridde of the atone 
ID his sheetes ! Mine doe strangely dis-wiench 
me. In the intermission or respites oi this out- 
ragious paine^ when as my Ureters (through which 
the Urine passeth from the reines to the bladder) 
languish without gnawing me, I sodainely returne 
into my ordinary forme : forsomuch as my mind 
taketh np other allarume, b^t the sensible and 
corporalL All which I certainely owe unto the 
care I have had to prepare my selfe by reason 
and discourse of such accidents s 

— lahrum 
Nulla mihi nova nunc fades tMopinaqut nrgiij 
Omnia praeefiy atq$u animo mecmn anU peregt, 

— ViRO, Mm^ vi, J 03. 
No new or unexpected forme is cast, 
Of trarels in my brest : ail I forecast, 
In my minde witli my selfe I all forepast. 

I am handled somewhat roughly for a Pren* 
tise, and with a violent and rude change ; being 
at one instant ^ne from a very pleasing, calme, 
and mos^ happy condition of life, unto the most 
dolorous, yrkesome and painefuU, that can pos- 
sibly be imagined : For, besides that in it selie it 
is a disease ^eatly to be feared^ its beginnings or 
approaches are in mee sharper or more difficult, 
than it is wont to trouble others withalL The 
pangs and fittes thereof doe so often assaile mee, 
that in a maQoer I have no more feeling, of per- 
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feet health. Notwithstanding I hitherto keepe Tke mys- 
my spirit so seated, M if I can but joync con- ^j^^f 
stancy unto it, I finde my selfe to be in a much *^*dity 
better state of life, than a thousand others, who 
have neither ague nor other infirmitie, but such 
as for want of discourse they give themseives. 
There is a certaine fashion 6f subtile humilide, 
which proceedeth of presumption: As this: 
That in many things we acknowledge our ignor- 
ance, and are so curteous to avowe, that in 
Natures workes, there are some qualities and 
conditions, which to us are imperceptible, and 
whereof our sufficiencie cannot discover the 
meanes, nor finde out the causes. By this 
honest and conscientious declaration, we hope 
to gaine, that we shall also be beleeved m those, 
we shiall say to understand. Wee neede not goe 
to Cull out miracles, and chuse strange difRcul- 
ties : me seemeth, that amongst those tilings we 
ordinarily see, there are such incomprehensible 
rarities, as they exceed all difHcuhy cv miracles. 
What monster is it, that this teare or drop of 
seed, wherof we are ingendred brings with it; 
and In it the impressions, not only of the cor- 
porall forme, but even of the very thoughts and 
inclinations of our fathers? Where doth this 
droppe of water containe or lodge this infinite 
number of formes ? And how beare they these 
resemfblances, of so ratih, and unruly a progresse, 
that the childes childe shall be answerable to his 
grandfather, and the nephew to his uncle ? In 
the family of Lefndus the Roman, thefe have 
beene three, not successively, but some between, 
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..Moa- that were borne with one $ame eye covered with 
teigne's a cartilage or ^istle. . There Waj a race in Theha^ 
infa^rit^ which from their mothers womhe,.bare the. forme 
of a borre^ or yroa of a lavmce ; and such as had 
it not, ^ere judged as mis^^begotten and deemed 
uobw&U. ? Arist»tk r^iocte^ of a certaine Na- 
.tion^ with whom aU women were common, where 
chiidreil were aUolted their; ^thers^ only by their 
resemblances. It may he supposed, that I am 
indebted to my .father for this stonie quality; 
for he died ex,ceediQgly tormented with a great 
stone in his bladder^ He never felt himself 
troubled wiith the disease, but, at the age of aixtie 
seaven yeares^ before which time he had never 
felt any likelihood, or motion. oif it, nor in his 
reines, aor in hi« sides, nor elsewhere : and untill 
then had lived in very prosperous health; and 
little subject ;to infirmities, and continued seven 
yearea and aiore with that disease, training a very 
dolorous lives-end. I was borne five and twenty 
yearea before his sicknes, and during the course 
t>f his healthy state his third child. Where was 
al this while the propension or inclination to this 
defect, hatched? And when he was so farre 
from such a disease, that light part of his sub- 
stance wherewith he composed me, how could 
it for. her part; beare so grea^ an impression of 
it? And how so closely covered, that fortie 
^if^ yeares aftery I have liN^gunne to have a feel- 
ing of it ^ And hitherto alone, among ^o many 
brethren and sisters^ and all of one mother. He 
thai ahai resolve me of this progresse, I will 
believe him as many qther. miracles as he shall 
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please to tell mec:; alwayes prorided (as com- Loage- 
monly they doe), hee goe not about to pay nje, vjj^y of 
with ft doctrine much ppore difficult and fantas- ^^"'' » 
tic4> then. is the thing it splfe (let Physitians anfestw-s 
somewhat ex^cuse mylibertie:) for by the same 
infusion and fatall insinuation, I have received 
the hate ,apd contempt of their doctrine. , pThe 
Antipathic, which is betweene me and their arte, 
is to me h^editarie. My father lived thre:e score 
andfourteene yeares: My grandfather three score 
and nine 5 my great. grandfather very neere foure- 
score, and never tasted or tooke any kinde of 
Physicke,. An4 whatsoever was not in ordinary 
use amongst them, was deemed a drug. Pbystcke 
it grounded upon experience and examples. So is 
mine opinion. Is not this a manifest kinde of 
experience and very advantageous ? I know not 
whether, in all their registers, they are able to 
fjnde me three more, borne, bred, brought up, 
and deceased, under one roofe, in one sa^e 
chimnip, that by their owne direction and regi-^ 
ment ^aye lived so long. Wherein they must 
i^eedes grapt vqi,e^ that if it b.e not reason, at least 
it is Fortune that is ,on my side. Whereas 
aniong , Physitions fortune is of more conser 
quepce,; then reason. Low- brought, and weake 
as X am. now, let them not take me at an advan- 
tage, npr let .them not threaten me: for that 
wejce insulting arrogance. And to say truth, I 
have by my familiar examples gained enough 
upon them although they would take hold and 
stay tb?re. liuipan^ things have not so much 
ConSjtancie: It is now two hundred yeares; 
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Mon- wanting but eighteene, that this Essay contimieth 
taigne with us : For, the first was borne in the yeare of 
^i~ our Lord one thousand foure hundred and two. 
opposed Son^c reason there is Why this experience should 
to physic now beginne to faile us. Let them not upbraide 
me with those infirmities, which now have seazed 
upon me : Is it not sufficient to have tited seaven 
and fi^rtie yeares in good and perfect health for 
my part ? Suppose it be the end of my carriere, 
yet it is of the longest. Mine ancestors by some 
secret instinct and naturall inclination hare ever 
loathed al maner of Physicke : for the very sight 
of drugs bred a kinde of horror in my father. 
The Lord of Gavlac mine unckle by the fathers 
side, a man of the church, sickidi even from 
his Hrth, and who notwiUistanding made his 
weake life to hold untill sixtie seaven yeares, 
falling once into a dangerous and vehement 
continuall feaver, it was hr^ the physitions con- 
cluded, that unlesse he would aide himselfe (for 
they often terme that aide, which indeede is im- 
peachment) he was but a dead man. The good 
soule, afrighted as he was, at that horrible sen- 
tence, answered thus, why then I am a dead 
man : But shortly after God made their prog- 
nostications to proove vaine. The Lord of 
Bussagutt last of the brethren (fior they were 
fbnre) and by much the last, he alone submitted 
himselfe to diat arte, as I imagine by reason of 
the frequence he had in other Sciences ; for he 
was a Counsellor in the Couit of Parlmment, 
which prospered so ill with him, that though he 
were in shew of a very strong complexion, he 
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tiled lon^ before the others, except one, the < Health 
Lord of Saint MtchaelL It may well be, I is a very 
haTe.reeehred of tbem that niturai dyspathie pi'ccious 
imto.physidie. Yet if there had been no Other ^^^^^ 
coniideratioii but thisy I would hanre etidevbured 
ta force jt.' For^«ll these* eonditi^9^' which 
fWithoaC' reasba are home ifl'^s, are vicioM. lit 
18 a kindeof maladii a man must fight withalL 
It maybe I had, such af propeasiony but I hare 
settled . and i^trengtlMied the same by discourses, 
wHich in me hane^ confirmed the opinion! have 
of it. For, r have also the consideration to 
rdHne Phisicke by reason of the sharpenesse of 
its taste. It woiild not ^easily agree ^ith my 
lumoi&r, wlio thinke heedih ^txtrtb^f t0 be pur^ 
chased^'whh the price of ail cauttriet and incisions ^ 
how'painrfuH soever. And following Efkurusy 
mee. seemeth! that ail maner of v^uptuousnetse 
ehohld'be ^mwided^ if greater gt^et fottow tbem i 
And griefes' uy be sought after^ that have greater 
vohiptubusnesse ensuing them. Healdi is a very 
precious Jewell^ and the onely thing, that in pur- 
suite* ^of it deserveth^ a man should not onely 
tfiRployy ^ time, labour, sweate* and ' goods, but 
;dso life tbr-get it^> forasmuch as without it, WSt 
l^ecommeihinjuHousuDto us. Vohipinousnes^ 
Stienceadd vertue, without it^ tarnish and vanish 
away. ' And to the most constant and exact 
discourses^ thatnphilesoplly vnW implant in our 
rainids^ the contrary, wde* need not oppose any 
thing' • against ' it < %ut • the* smage of Plaint, being 
yisited iwtth t&e filing siokenesse, or an Apo- 
pkxie ; and in this presuppbsition bhalenge him 
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Mon- to c^U the riebe^t fiiq^hies of Im remde to h^te 

taigue him. - ^ 

^^^ AH meaner that may bring u$ unjta health, c«i* 

rather ^^ tejesfi^emod of [mee) eijihtr sharpe or deare, 
than l&^tfl havje some other ap|)^Dce8| whtdi stran^y 
physic, mak^ iqe tO: distrast al this w^e. i I .^oe not) «^ 
:))ut t;hor^ iDay b^ 9ome ^arteiof k i It ia ocrtauiffy 
jBhal ^mQUg'^ 80 many of Natures workes^ there 
^re ^o^me things proper ibrthopccteryatibnof oinr 
jiealth. I Mow there are some simples, wlHohr in 
operation ar^ moisting and .some dirjriog. My 
. Aelfe have fonnd by experience^ that. radish rbotes 
are windie, and senie*leaves breede loosenes is the 
belly* J have the knowledge of diyers such expe« 
riments, as I know ibat Mutton nourishetb, diat 
,Wine ^tmeth me. And S4iloa was woot to say, 
tifot atting was> us till other Dmgges areii a meS" 
an< agaifut the disease <f hunger. \ * I disallow not 
tl^ use we draw from the worlds nor doubt I of 
natures power and fruitfulnes8e,iaDd of her appH- 
cat¥>i]t to our neede. I see, that the Pickrell- 
fish, and the Swallowes live well by her lawes. 
I greatly distruM (theanyeotions of our wit« of 
our arte, and iof.our Science : in fa.Toar of whic^ 
we haye forsaken N»ture>'and abandoned her 
rules ; whelreiii we can neitheri observe limitation, 
nor keepe moderation^ As .we terme Justice, the 
eon^sition of the firstiawes that came unto our 
haadfl) and theii^ practise and ,dkpensatioii very 
often most wicked and unconveaient^ Acid as 
thosc< which mocke and condemne it, intend 
neverthelesse to wrong this noble vertue ; but 
onely to dondemne the abuse and prd&natioQ of 
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•d «aoced a title : S^iikemae ia phyakkey I know ^^»dM:ll be 

her ^orious pasBe, her propotitioo^ and her pni^ iM»tfier 

antey so profitable to nuinkiiide 2 but what it defr- ^^•"••'•^ 

fleigiieth;among8t tt8» I neither honour nor re8{>eQl. r^ects 

Firsts experience makes me fearc it, for of ail I 

know^ I sseno kmtk of menso^ocne iich^ nor 40 

lati cured f «r those ^nd^. one under ibt jurisdtc- 

turn ef Phyitchi* Their Terj health is iUatem- 

■pered and corrupted by the constraint of their 

prescriptions. Physitions are not eonteitted to 

hare ^ gonernment oyer sicknetses, but they 

make Health 40 be stcke, leet a man should at any 

time escape l^eir authority. , Of a coMtant< and 

perfect healthy doe they not frame an argument 

of some future dauDgeroos.sickenesse? I have 

often be^ne ^cke, and without any their helpe^ 

I have foufd my sickenesses (though I never 

medled with the bittemes of their presoriptiona) 

aa easie to be toUerated and as short, as any mans 

else, and yet I have felt diverse. My health is 

free and sound, Without any rulea or ctiseipline, 

except of my owne customis and pleasure* I 

finde no difference ill places, al are alike to me 

to dwell in 2 for being sicke, I noede no other 

cmnmodities, then those I must have when I am 

in health. I am nothing passidnated^ though I 

be without Phytition, without Apothecary, or 

.without physical helpe; whereat I.see soaie«s 

.much troubled in minde, as they are with thek 

disease. What \ ; doth the best Phfsttum^ sof them 

all make wpereehte aay happmetse or eotttmuanet w 

hii Bfe, as may wiinesse tome moMest ^ftei tf hie 

skUl and learning P There is no Nation, but hath 
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Tlic eiffy ^ofltUmcd ' maoy ages without pKyticke : yea the 
^ <t gpw €ni| ag«^9 iHiich it as much to say, theibcst and 
^'"^^g^ -miist happy: and the teoth pttt of ;die woM 
o; ?. -Ji^ '^^^ ^ yet no use of it«; ' Infinite naitbiM know 
tt'Aot'; where they Hve both moreihqilthie Mid 
much longer then we ck)e: yea and am6ngst oi, 
the common >sbrt live homily without it*> The 
Romanes had beene sixe hbndred ye^i^s before 
e?i^ they received it : by meanes' or interpositiDn 
of Ookf the Censor^ they banisht it their Citie, 
who declared fadw easily man might live without 
it^ having Mved • himselfe- four^ score ahd five 
yeeresy'asd his wife untiH she was tsxtreamely 
old, not without [^icke, but indeed vmhout 
any Phyntionrc For, whafwewr is iy eupenemx 
.found betdthy for our body and heabbj may be 
termtd'' phyncke. He entertained fas Piuiarie 
sssth):his fa^ihe-in healthy by the Use (as Bare 
cas i remember) of Harer nulke : As the Ar^ 
cadians (saith PHnU) cure all 'maladies with 
Cowes milke. 'And' the Lybians< (saidi^^ro^ 
dotusy dod 'generally enjoy a perfect heateh, by 
observing' this* cnstome, wiuoh is^tao soone as 
their chiidrev ire about foiire 'yecoe8l<t>kU <tD 
'cauthenze and bearettUe jveinesiof tbdr head and 
bihples^ vHiereby tl^ey 'CMit off the wdy^to all 
cumet and delusions. /And the dountrie-peopfe 
where I dw^ll^ use (nothing dgainst all diseaaies, 
but some of tbe^ stron^esbwine tliey can!: gel, 
with store of ^f&on and spice in ft; .and aill 
with' one Hke fortune. And to say, tru^ of all 
thisvdtver^itie^i rales and confusion of prescript 
itions, what other cod or effect workes it, but to 
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eracuate the belly i which a thoiMaiid iiome^ PmSUr/. 
noapks will doe aa welL And I know npt ttqtos. .' 
whether, it be as profitable (9s they aay) aod > 

whether our Aat^re require the [residence] of her ' * 
eiLtremtntSy uHttll a certaine meaa^ure, as wipe "'"' 
doth his lees for his preservatipn. You seeidftca 
men rery healthy- by some strange a^cidents^ to 
hH into violent yomites, and fluxies> and vpyd, 
gteat store of excreqaents, without any praecjedent. 
needy or succeeding beaefite; yea with • spmq 
empairing ^uxl prt^udice. I leara't of Pla4p not 
long since, that of tliree motions, which belong 
^ us, the last and worst, is that of purgations^' 
and th^t 00 man, except he be a foole^ ought t^ 
undertake it ; unlessp it be in great ,extreiii^y» 
The eviU is troubled and stirred up by pontrary 
of^)osimon$» It i$ the forme ,pf iife^ that gently 
must diminish, Qonsumeoand bring it tQ;an end^ 
Since, the viriene twinges oftl^e 4rug^ ^nd nia|ad|e 
arejeyertQ oUTx losses; siqce the quarrel! is cleared 
ilk us^ andjthe djmg aitrustlessei helpe ; by it's owjf 
nature an. enfemie tp our health, and ^, but., ^j 
trouble hath no accesse in, pur state ; Let'jS giy,^ 
them leave to go on. Tff/^ ttrder wl^h pra^, 
tjidethfir FkftA n^d Moks, doth also, promd^ for 
nf^iwhohanx the mpe patience tg, stiffer themselvfi^ 
4» ii'govemeid^ that Flecu and MoUf have, ^|we 
may ftirely cry bo-bo-boe; it.may .well m^e 
IIS hoarse, but it. will nothing advaimce ii. J{t i^ 
a ptoud . and impetuous order. ■ Our feare and 
Aur disp^iret in Mew of ennting the same unto it, 
dpthi dlstsAterand 4eUy i| out ^of .pur helpe: l^e 
owtdi his cxmr^e toevi}! as, v^ as to sickei^Mi^ 
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Ancient To suffer himseHe to be corrupted io favour of 
opinioiis cfne, to the prejudice of the others rights, he will 
concern- j^ ^^ j^^ ^^ should they fall into dkorder. 
"*^ tm ^^ us goe on in the nameof God ; let us follow; 
He leadeth on such as follow him: thoee that 
follow him not, he haleth on, both witlfr their 
rage and physicke together. Cause a purgation 
to be prepared for your braine ; it will bee better 
emploied unto it, then to your stomacke. A 
Lacedemonian being asked, w^t had made him 
Hye so long in health, answered^ T^ ignorance of 
physicke. And Adrian the Erhpefrour, as he waii 
dying, ceased not to crle out, that the number of 
Physitioni had Wieifhim. - A bad wrestler became 
a Physition. Courage, ' s^id Diogenes to him, 
thou hitst teason to doe so^ for now shah thou 
helpe to put thehi iHto the ground ^ thho haifvheeri" 
tofore ayded td lay thee on 4t^ But according to 
NitocleSf they have this happe, That the Sunnedoih 
humfest their sttecehe,' and the e^fth doth^covir 
^eirfauk. And besides, they hisive'a very ad^ 
vantageous fashion among themselves, to make 
use of all manner of events ; for, whatsoever 
either' Fortune br Nature, or any other strange 
cause (whtrof the number is infinite) produced 
In us, or good 6t healthfuU, it iA the priviledge 
of iPhysicke to ascribe it unto herseMe. All the 
fortunate* successes 'that tome to the patient, 
which is unde^ their governmenti it "is from 
nature he hai9i them. The occasions that have 
xiured me, and v^ich heale a ^thousand others, 
Vho never send Or call forPhyatlOns to* belpe 
^6iW, iheyusurpe^em in theSr subjects; And 
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umohmg ill accidents, either they utterly di^vow AH^Uls 
theniy iQ imputing the blame of them ea the redound 
patient, by some vaiae reasons, whereof they *®^5 r 
derer miase to finde a great number; as he ky §^|^fs 
with his arraes out of the bed, h«f hath heard the 
noyse of a coach : 

— rhedarum traruitus drdo 
f'^ic0Htm i/iJhxu.^itJV.'Sai. Wi. 256. 
Cdacbei could -htrdly pusse, 
The lane so crookied was^ • 

His Wmdow was left open all night : Hee 
hath laine upon the Idl side, or troubled his 
head witb some heavie thought* In some, a 
word^ a dr^me, or a lookt^, is of th^ de^m^l 
a sufficient ^exci^se, to fti^ themselves 'ft}M\A 
imputadon: Or if they please, thejf "Wflf Also 
make use; of this emparing, and thereby make up 
their bfteiflester and as a meane Whidi can tiever 
faile them, w4iett by^their' application^ the disease 
is growncf^fespei^kte^ to pay iisSi«ith thfe assurance^ 
that iir thd)^ reMecHtit^ had nbt beetle, it would 
have beene mudi wors^: He, 'whom but from a 
cM th^y have brought to a quotidian Ague, with- 
out them should have had a cbn^hnall feaver. 
They frtustneedtt thrh)t in their Busiheriey since all 
ilh redtmkd to their frhfif. Truely they -have 
i^asob to require of the pacient an application 
of favourable confidence in them? which must 
necessarily be in good earnest, and yeelding to 
apply it self unto imaginations, over-hardly to 
be believed. P/atp said very well and to the 
purpose, that /reefy to Re belonged onely to PhyA' 
tiOMf since octr h^th dependeth on their vanitie 
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JEwoo's an4 falsehood of promi$9«< Mso^an author 
Fable of exceeding rare exc^lleoce, and wJaoae graces 
few discover* is, very {4ea«aot in x^preseotiag this 
'■, kiade of tyraqnicall anthpri^ unto its^ which 
tl^ey usurpe upcm ( {)Oore souks* weakned by 
sickenes, and overwhelmed through feare«>for 
he reporteth, how a sicke man being demaunded 
by his Physition, what operation he felt by the 
Pbysicke he had given hinu I have sweate much* 
answered he } that is good* replied the Physition. 
Another time* he asked hin^ agaiue ^ how he 
had done since : I have had a, great cold fuad 
quivered much, said he ; That is. v^y y^ll* 
quoth the Physition ag^ine.; The thir4> time he 
demaunde4 of him^ how <he fejlt him^elfe: he. 
9uswe^e49 1 swell and puif^ upjas it we^o w^ the 
4ropsie: That'f.not an^isse» said ihq .phyaiti^n. 
A iamili;g: friend of hisj commipg .afterw4^4: to- 
visite hiip» and; to .know how -he^ /did? Verily 
(^aid he) my.fijiend I die y^kti bei^ too too. 
well. Thei;e was a more qq^.L^w: in-^^^/A 
by )vhich for the firs^ [three day?P the Pbysitiou 
tooke the |>a^ent: iu hand*, upoa tbie pati^ato 
perill and fortune.; ,but die, three dayes .expired* 
it was at his owue. , Fpr, Wi^ , teasofK if ther^ 
/i&4/ .£s^ula|uus I their pairo^ mu4t hinw beetu 
^rucken with^^Thuadir^ farfonmch, ^^. f^ r^qipfrtd 
iiii^^iyxi from dfioth^^o. Jiff t\ .. < . .. 

• -^' . . ' ■'. ■•'"''' 

^am pater omnipoiem. aliquem indignaiux al umbrh^ 

MortaUm infernh, ad Itwuna surgere vitit 

Ipse repertorem medichue tdlHj tt artu 

Fulmiae Pkebigmatn 'Styguu dttrtmt ad ymJds ■ 

r-nVwiQi 4frt. vih 770. 
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Jove scorning that from shades infemaU night, B^Uof in 

A mortal! man should rise to lifes new light, reoiedies 

' Apotloes Sonne to hell the thunder-threw, ' necessary 

Who such an arte found out, such med'dne knew, 

ivui bit followers must be ahsohoed^ that send so 
many soules from life to death P A physitioo 
boasted unto Nkoclesy that his Arte was of 
exccediqg great authority. It is true (qupth 
Nicocles\ for, it may kiQ so many people without 
feare of punishment by Law. As {or the rest, 
l^d I bejsne of their counsell, I woul4, surely 
j^ye, ma^e my discipline more sacred and mys- 
terious. They had begunne very well, but the 
end hath pot answered the beginning. It was a 
good ground, to have made Gods and l^oemons 
Authors of their Science, to have assumeid a 

Sc.ifl^ language. an4 writing to themselves, 
qv^txit. philo^>p|iy supMposeth it to be ^ folly 
tq per^wade. a man to,. his profit, by wayes. not 
UQOef^tipod : Ut s't^qms medicus imfer^t Mt iumat :. 
jfs if[a Physitifm sbprndlnd a man, t^he. ,,. | 

' Teftigenam^ herVigt-hd^my Jbmiportam^ tangubte caiil^y ^ 
(■' -' •■> -'^■-Ck, IHvim. iL n 

(> Onl! earth-borne, goe-by-grasse, hiiQse-beail^,^ 
-1,.. stimle^.bloodlesso' • . m; i 

it Was a good rule in their arte 
accoippanieth all f^naticalf, yaine,,a 
turall arteS| that the patients Belief e ; 
hope and assurance preoccupate their eff 
tion. Which rule they hold so farr 
the most ignorant and bungling he 
fitter for a 'man that hath confide 
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lifft- than the skiffullest and learnedst physidon. The 
^•^^^'^ very choyce of most of their Drugges, is some- 
^ what inysterioua and divine. The Uft foote of a 
Tortoy%e ; The stale of a Li%ard ; The dongue of 
£m Eltphant ;- The liver of a Moh^ Blood dratune 
from undo" the right wing of a lohhe Pigeon ; And 
for us who are troubled with the stone-choKke 
(so disdainfully ^buse tjhey our misery) Some 
Katies pounded to smtdl powder i and Such oth^r 
foolish trash, which radier seeme to be magike- 
spellft or charmes, than effects 6f any tolide 
science. 1 omit to speake of Th^ odde nuiflher 
of thnr ^pilles ; The aesttnatton of certaint dayes 
and feosfes oflheyeare; The SstincHon ofhoures 
tS'gdther the simples' of thar ingreSents ; And the 
^artu'^rewbarhailvt and stverely-gra^dt looie of 
theirs y and of their port and countenance ; Which 
PUriie himselfe mocketh at. ftit, as I wks ab6ut 
to say, they have failed, fdrwmuch as they hx¥t 
iiOt added this to their fatre, bediming, to make 
their assemblies more religious, ^d their coosal- 
tations more secret. No profane roan should 
have accesse unto them, no more than to the 
secret ceremonies of JEscidapius* By which 
meanes it commeth to passe, ijiat! their irresolu- 
tfon, the weakenesse of their arguments, divi- 
nations and grounds, the sharpenesse of their 
contestations full of hatred, of jealousie and par- 
ticular considerations, being apparant to all men; 
i nitan must needes be starke blinde, if he who 
falleth into th^ir hands, see not himselfe greatly 
endangered. U^ho ever saw, Physitioh use his 
fellowes receipt^ without dinumshlng or adding 
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somewhat unto it ? Whereby they greatly be*- Andent 
traie their Arte ; And make m percetye^ they differ- 
rather respect their repotation, and conaeqaently ^^~-f 
their protaty than the weU^are or interest* oiF JJJJ^JJJ^ 
dieir patients. He is the wisest amongst their 
Doctors, who hath long since prescrk)ied them 
that one alone dioukl mecklle to cure a sicke 
man ; for, if it prosper not with him^ and he do 
BO good, the reproch will not be great to the 
Arte of physicke, through the fault of one man 
alone ; and on the other side, if it thrive weU 
with him, the Gloria shal be the greater. Whereas 
if th^ be many, ev*ry hand'-while they dt&Cover 
their mysterie, because Thef oftner happen to doe 
iHihanivelk They should have beene cootetit 
with'the p^rpetuall dis-ajgreeing which is* ever 
foaiA In tlie opinions of the principall Masters 
and chiefe Authors of their Science, knoVne 
but by such as are conversant in Bookies, :with« 
oiit xAaking apparent sheWOf the coiitroiverftiets 
and ricon^tancies df their judgement, whfkh thi^ 
foster and continue amohgst themselves;^ - Will 
wee have an example of the ancient debate o§ 
Phydicke'? Hirophilt placeth the origmiall cause 
of sickenessie in the humours : Erasistratas^ iil^ 
die blood (rf the Arteries : Asdepiadesy b tho 
invisible Atometl th^ passe Into our pores : ^« 
ih«>fr, in the abukdance or [defect] of corporall 
forces: Diocki\ in the inequaUty of the bodies 
elements, afAd ift the quality of the aire, wee 
breathe : St'rato^ in the abundance, crudtde and 
corruption ^ d»e nourishment wee take : i5^- 
trates doth pkce it i^ tfve spirits. Thi^re is a 
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Oat fneDd x»f theirs^ whom they know better than I, 
doetor who to this purpose crieth out ; that the most 
^^^^ iniportaiit science in use amongst us (as that 
**^Jj^^ which hath charge of our health and preserva- 
tion) it by il hap, the ai08t:uncertaioey the most 
connised* and most agitated with infinite changesw 
There is no great danger tO mistake the height 
of the Sunney or misse^r^kon. the fraction of 
some Astronomical supputation ; but herein^ 
whereon our being and chiefe free^hpld> doth 
wh^y depend, it is no wisedome to abandon 
our -sehr^i to the npiercy'of the agitation of so 
manifold contrary witides^ Befoie the Pelopo- 
nesian war» there vhhslb no great newes of this 
ackoce. Ji^ocraUs brought; it into, credite. 
Whattoef er \ he established, : Chryj^fus o^r^ 
threwi After waifd JErajtistratuf Grand-Childe 
to^b^Mlgf re*«nveffst what ever Giry^i/ffms had 
warilten of it. After these, stiartjup the Em- 
perike% ufho; co^cemiag: the managing oft this. 
Ai:tf,i[te0ke,:a newicoursev altogetheiF, di$rr|^t 
ftotd those aQoieot fathers* ; And wheo theit^ 
eiedit began to growie stale ; ffiroipMuj. brought 
another kiade of physkke into use^ which jiscle^, 
piadks when his turne came> impugiaedt 4nd in 
the end, ^subverted. Xh^n came the opinions of 
TbmUmto bee. in great authoritiyithen th04e ^ 
Musi^f and afterward those <&,f^0(tius VaUniiik 
fenlous Physitiooy by re^ison of « the acquaintance 
heJi^d -m^Messmna* During the. time oi 
^ero^ the ^veraigntie of pMsick fel to the hands 
of Ties^a/iUt'wko abolii^hed* and condemned what- 
soever had been held of it before his tifiie^ '{'his 
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maDS Doctrliie unfits aftei-ward wholly ovcTthrowne ^iP^ue 
by Cri^uu of Matieiik, Who a new revived au^ ^^^^ , 
fraiiied,^ that all in«i ebould direct and nde *"*^' 
ftidlidnaiMe 0}>eratioQ8 to the Ephemerides and 
niotions of the Marres, to eate, to drinke^ fco 
sl^epe at what hourcf it should pleas^ Luna znA 
Mtrcvrie, His authority was soone aft^ sup- 
planted hy Charmut a Physidon • 6f the same 
toWtae' of Marmlks^ who <W)t onely impugned 
ancient physicrke, but also the use of Warme and 
pubfike bathes, which had beeue accustomed to 
many ages before. Hee caused men to bee 
bathed in coid Water; yea, were it in the deepe 
of winter he plunged and dived sicke men intii> 
the running strean^ of Rivers. Untill Pttmes 
time no Roroane had ever dained to exercise the 
arte of physicke, but watfever used by sttahgers 
liffd Orsecians, as at ibis d^^e it is tised in Fratict 
byf* Latiniters* For, as' a ^mous physition 
saith^' we doe ik)t easily admit and allow that 
physicke, which wee uhderstand, nor those Drugs 
we gather bur selves. If those nations frohi 
whom wee have the Wood Giuacumy the Saha^ 
pareiUe^dXiA the Wood Des^ine^ have any physi-^ 
tiott amongst them; how muchthinke we" by th6 
samie ksommendsftion of the stvangenesstf, rare-^ 
nessoand deafth, Aey 'will fejoyce at our cole- 
worts aud> parsly ? For, wh«> dareth conteiiam^ 
things sought and letcht so farre-off n^h 1!h^ 
hazard k)f so long and dangerous a peregrifiE^on? 
since ^se aunoient mutations of ]ttiysicke, ther« 
havebsene 'infinite others, that have^- contimved 
mita our dayes, and most often entire and uhi«' 
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P9Ctqqi Torsall matati009 ; a* ^« those nAich P^acdmt^ 
fiT^w* ;fi»r<iiwui sknd J^rgmkrm Jb*ve produced: for 
tlie,4^1^ ^^ ji j^ |.^|j pj^j ^jj^ ^ not only dmiigp a 

receipt, but also the whole €<Mitexture aad policie 
of phjsickes whole body, accusing such as hicher^ 
jtQ hjive madfi profession theceo^, of igoorance 
aod cousina^ Now I leaTe to your, imagina- 
^0, in what plig|it the poore patient findeUi his(H' 
Aelfe, If we couJd bat. be assused) when ^y 
^take themselyes, their physick would do us no 
harmei although not profit us, li wtre a teattmable 
fomp9titum^ for a man H hazard hinuMt iogei 
4ome gfipdf i9i he fndofigered not himte^e to hte 
by, it. . JEsepe reporteth this stjoriej that one 
who had bought a Moore-slaTe^ suppomng his 
bhcke hew had come unto him by some strange 
accident, or ill usage of his former Master^ with 
great diligence caused him to be raedicined wilh 
diTer^ bathe» and sundry potions : It fortuned 
the Moore. did no whit mend or chaage his 
swarthy complexion, but lost his former health. 
How often conmwth it to pat$e^ and how nuuy 
dmei i^ we physiUons charge one another nmtb 
thfir patients death* I xem^niber a popular sicke- 
nesse, which some yeares since, greatly trouUed 
the to.wnes. about mee, yery mortaUaod dan* 
gepous ; the rage whel^eof b^g ^¥er**paf8t^ which 
had coriried away an infinite number of persons: 
One <A> the niost famous physitions in all die 
pouQtry, published a booke, concerning that fdis^ 
ease wherm he adviseth himseUe, that they had 
done amisse ta use phlebotomy, and confitsseth, 
it had beene one; of the prindpall causes of so 
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great aix ^ooveoience. Moreover) their authort 1^94 mq 
hold, that there u m iinde of Physuke^ ht bath <^oiOr^ 
some hurtfuU part in it. Aiyl tf those that fit ^^^Z 
our tume, doe in fiome sort harme ps; what niistakcs 
must those doe, which are given us to no pur^ 
pose» and out of season? Am^ for m^ if nothing 
else belonged tbereoato, I deeme it a matter very 
dangerous, and of great pr^udice for him who 
loathes the taste* or abhorres the smell of a 
potion,, to swallpw it at so nnconvenient hoores, 
^nd so fnuch against his heart*. And I thinke 
it much distempereth a sicke man, nunely in a 
^son he hath s<^ much neede of rest, jBesides, 
consider^ but the occasions, on which they ordi- 
narily ground the cause of our sickenesses ; they 
are so Tight aiul delica«e> aiS^ thence I argue> Ti&<i^ 
a Vfry sm^l error iit^ompouniUfig of their JDnfggei^ 
mqy pficaiim us much detrimentm Now if the n^is* 
taking ip a Physition be daogerona, it is very ill 
for us ; for it is hard if he fall not often into it. 
He hath neede of many parts y divers c^msideratiom 
andseverall circumstawes to, proportion his desseigne 
jfs^tiy. He M^ht t9 know the sieie rn^ms, emn* 
plexigftf his temper f. his humow^^ his inc^fiatms^ 
hi^ actions^ h'u thoughts and his imaginations. He 
must he assijred (^ external^ (ircvmstawe^ ; of^h^ 
n^^tre of the phfcej the condition of the aires the 
qua&ty of the weather ^ the situation of the flanetSf 
and their it^ti^nces. In sicieneet he ongit to tie 
acquainted with the. causfiSy^ with tbe^ signesy with 
the affectums and critical dai^^* /• drnj^H tie 
should understand their weighty their vertue ai$d 
their j^ationy the cmmtryy thefigurey the agey the 
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0<MoM Sipensatldri^ Id ali these parts, he nrait know 
jdMft^ how to ^t^^rtion and t^ferre theih d^nnto 

,r^r another; thereby tbf beget a per^t Syfnhietrie 

'. . .;.. .^ <^ due proportion of each part: wherein if he 

lAftse' iierfer 80 Htde^ or tf arabttgst so many 

wlMl^ And ^tend' motions, the l^tst be oiA of 

turte or tamper ; it is ehougfh to marr^ all. 

'God knowes how: hard tfie knowledge of 
most of these panii» is: As for example, how 
ehairhe finde oiit the prop€*r signe of the dis- 
ease, every ftialady b6ing capable 6f an infinite 
numbcfr ytf signM : How many debates^ dotibts 
atid controversies have they amongst themselves 
about the iiltt^rpretitions of Urine ? Otherwise 
wh^nte should that continui^ll altercation come 
we see amongst them, abotift the knowledge of 
the disease ? How should we ejccuse this feult, 
wherdh they fall so often, to taike'a Martin for 
a Fdx? f fo' those dikases I have had (so they 
admitted any difficulty) I could never yet finde 
three agreeing in one opinion. I more willingly 
note examples that conceme hiy selfe. A Gen- 
tleman itf-Pflm was not long since cut off the 
#tione by the ai[)poitftment of Physitibns, in ^hose 
bt^der they found no more stone',^\heto in his 
hand : Where also a Bidiop-, Whb was my Very 
good'fWend; had by his Phisitiohii been earnaMy 
sollicited t€^ be cut J and my self^, because they 
were of his Counsell, upoh their 'words, aided to 
perswade him to ti ; who being deceased aqd 
bpeiied^ it wias fottnd, be had no infirmity but 
f# his reiilies. They are lesse e?tcu8ab^e in this 
disease, forsomuch as it is in some sort palpable. 
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Whereby I judg^ the artb of Chirtlrgery much 'The 
more certaiiiej For it seeth aad handleth ^^ '^'^^^ 
it doth i' and therein is ksse conjecture and pj^^jL^ 
divination. Whereas Phisitiotis have no jfecutum are in- 
matrtch; to dncover octf braine, our lungs, and credible' 
our Hw unto them. The very primuses of Phi^' 
skke are meretUbie, For being to provide for^iivers 
and contrary accidents, which often trouble us 
together, aild with a kinde of necessary relation 
one Unto another : as the heate of the liver, and = 
the cold of the stomacke, they will perswade ut, 
that with thetr ingredients, thils onb shall warme 
the stoitiacke, and this other coole the liver : the 
one hith charge to goe directly to the reynes, 
yea even to the bladder, withdut enstaliing his 
operation any Wh^re else, and by reason of it's 
sectet' propriety, keeping his fo^ce and vertue, 
all that lohg y^, ihd. acf foil of itops 01^ lets, 
udtill' it come* to the place, to whose sertice it is 
d^inated. Aiiother shall drie the braine, and 
another ftioisteii the lungs. Of all thiis hotch-^ 
pOt having composed a mixture or potion, /j it. 
nUt a kituk of rdving^ f& hope their sev^all ver» 
tuei shall divide and separctte fhenkselves from 6ut 
suth' a confusion or conrnixtUrej to rUn W so 
divers ehdrges? I should greatly feare they 
wodd IbOte di chalhge their tickets and trbublie 
their quarters. And Who can iniagine, that iu 
this liquid confusion, these Acuities be not 
corrupted, confounded and alter one another f 
What? diat the execution of this ordinance 
depends from another officer, to whose ti^ust 
and miercy we' must once more forsake our 
VOL. IV. 2 A 
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Doctors' Uv^8 ? As we hafie doMibfet ;Ma4 hpse-w^k^w 
remc^tea t& insike our cIoUm* ^HkI arif gp pucj^ thf^ better 
^"^^ fitteid, in 9» much as each ipedletbi with hia 
owne trade> a^ woh Have their occupatioo^ 
more strictly limitedy then ^ Ta^r Uiat will 
make all. And as for our necessary food^, 
some of our gjceat Lords, for their more com- 
modity and eaae have several! cookes, as some 
only to dressy ^oyled meatesy. and some to 
roste, others to bake» whereas if one Cooke 
alone would supply all three in generall he 
could neyer doe it so ^ipactlyM In lik^ sort 
for the cui'iag of all diseases, the ^^ptians 
had reason to reject lhi« generall mysl^rie of 
Physii;ian8j and to sunder this profession for 
every^ malady, allotting each, p^rt of the body 
his distinct workman. For, every pajrti^iular 
part was thereby more praperly j^ttepded^-iand 
lesse cp9^fusedly gover^iedy, and. fojifsoinuch as 
they regarded but the same e^jeciaUy, Our 
Pi^sitian* never remembei", tha^ it^ who 'wiU 
provide fot ally pr^miuM) for nothing ; apd th^t 
tb^ totaU ^nd sun^marie poHcy qf this Uttle 
worlds is unjto them undigestihle. Whilst they 
feared j^q s^p the course pf a bloody Awf^. 
because h« «hold not fal ivto an. ag»e» they 
kiUed m(^ a fi^end of mine > who waa more 
worth thi;n all t\^ r^bUe pf thenv; yes^ were 
they a« many more. They balhmce their divi-^ 
nationA of future thipgs^ with present evils, 
and. bnause ihey^ tuiill noi ^urc the brmne in. 
prejudice of the stommkey they offtm^ tb^ xto^ 
macjee and empmre the braine, an4 all by that 
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se(Utious nmd tumultuary drugs, Conoerning tbv taaif 

variety and weaknes of the reasons of (hit canse' ^ 

Art, it is more apparent the» in any other ^*2*"^ 

Art. Aperitive things are good for a man ^,,^3 ^^ 

thatB troubled with the coUike, becaose, that 

opening and dilating the passages, they ad-^ 

dresse this slimy matter whereof the gravel and 

stone is ingendred, and so conyay downeward 

whatsoever beginneth to harden and petrifie in 

the reines: Aperitive things are dangerous for 

a man thats troubled with the collick, because. 

that opening and dilating the passages, they 

addresse towards the reines, the matter engen^ 

dring gravell, wluch by teason of the propen-* 

sions they have with it, easily seizing on the 

same, must by conseqitaice stay gscat store of 

that which is con^ied unto them. Moreover, 

if by chance it fortune to* meet with' abody^ 

somitfwhat more grosse then it ought to be, to 

passe all those strait ttucaings^ w^ich to expel. 

the same they roust glide thdrow y- that body; 

being moved: by those soluble things, and cast 

in those strait ekanek, and commiog to stop 

them, it will doubtlesse hasten a oertaine and. 

most dolorous death. They have a like coii>* 

stancy about the counsels they give Us, touch*- 

ing the regimeht of . our life. It is good to 

make water often; for by experience We see, 

that permitting the same idlely to ly still, we> 

give it leisure to dischar^ it selfe of her lees 

and excrements, which may w&ne to breed ^M. 

stdne in the bidder: It is good to tnake water 

but sddome, for the weig^ dngs it dra«we: 
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ContnL* with it^ are not easily c^ed away, except by 
dictory yiolentte: aa by experiehee is ie^ie in a torrent 
^*^So» ^^ runneth very sw^, which fweepeth and 
. clenseth the place throu^. which he passeth, 
mudi more then doth a slow^liding streame. 
Likewise it is good to have often copuls^on 
with women; for that openeth thepassages, and 
convaieth the gtavell away : It is also hurt- 
full ; for it iheateth) wearieth, and weakneth the 
reines. It is- good for one to bathe hiraselfe 
in warme water ; forsomuch as that looseth and 
raoiBtneth the places where die gravel and 
stone lurketh : It is alio bad ; because^ this 
application of extemaU heat helpeth the reines 
to concoct, to harden and petrifie the matter 
disposed unto it. To such as are at the bathes^ 
it! is more healthfidl to< eat but little at night, 
thstt thewater they are to drink the next moi^n* 
ing, finding .the stomadce empty, and without 
aoy obstaclie, it may worker the gre^r' opera- 
tidn :i on the otli^r side, it: is better to eat 
bat a ' little ^ dinder^ lest a man niight hinder 
tl|e operation' of thb watery which is not yet 
peifecty and^ not to charge the stomaicke' sb 
suddenly ^ afi;er this other trarell^ and lea^e the 
office of digesting • unto the night, which oan 
better do it then the day; the body and ispirit 
being thenin continual motion and action; Loe 
heere how they in ^11 their discourses jt^gle, 
dally, ! and trifle at. our chargey and are never 
abte to bring mee a propoisition, but I can p^e^ 
sently frame another to the contrary of like 
f(wce and eoasequence* l.et diem then no 
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longer caik against thoae mko in Imjaicknes, Tktt0§e^ 
fof^r tkemaelyes gently to be directed by tbeir ^^Mkfi 
amne appetite^ and by the counaeU of nature; '^ 
and who-.'^enut themsdives to commoa fortune. ., ' 
I baye'by occasion of my travels aeene almost 
all the famous Bathes of Christendome, and 
some> yeers since have begun to use them.t 
FoTy in generall I deeme lathing . to be very 
good and. hea^iy, tand I am iperswadedi we 
incurre no small incommodifees in our healtb» 
by having neglected and lost this customer 
whieh in fonaer times were generally observed 
very neere amongst all Nations* and is yet 
with divers .at this time to wash their bodies 
every day : And I camiot imagine but thait 
we are much the worse with keeping our 
bodies: all over -crusted, and our. pores stajpt 
,with grease and -filth. And touching <the 
drinking of tbem, fovtune hath first ^ade it 
to agree 'Very well with my taste: secondly 
it is naturall and simple ; and though vaipcy 
nothing dangerous: whereof this infinity of 
people of al sorts and complexiodff» and 4)£ 
all nations that come to them, d<>th warrsuijt 
roee. . And, although I have as yet found no 
extraordinary good Or wondrous dBPect in them, 
but rather having somewhat curiously examined 
the matter, I finde all the reports of such opera- 
tions, which ih such places are reported, and 
of many believed, to be fake and fabulous. So 
easily .doth the world deceive Jt selfif fumtefy .in 
thirty ii deiireth^ or fmne would have come to 
passt^ Yet have I iSeepe but few or none ^ 
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SMlBl«ii- all whom l^ete iviaiert have nade iNrocse:; and 
'j^yitaeiit ifo mam can withotit nmlice deme, but tiat they 
rt ^ ftifw-ap^a matisappedte^ mike «a«ic digestion, 
'^^liers' atid-exctpta man goeto them iHraixredce and 
faint (which I would hate none doe) they will 
adde. a Idnde of new mirth unto hnn. They 
have not the power to raise men from desperate 
diseases. They may stay some light accident, 
or prcfvent the threats of some Oration. Who* 
6oerw goeth to them, and resolveth not to be 
fflerry, that so hfe may enjoy the pleasure of the 
^ood company resorts to them, aiid of the plea- 
sant walks or exercisesy which the beauty of 
those places. Where bathes are commonly seated, 
d^ alfodt^d and detig^ men wiBiall ; he with- 
tmt doohe loi^t^- the letter part and most assured 
of their effect; And therefore have I hitherto 
chosen to stay my selfe and make use of those, 
where I found the pleasure of the scituatioQ most 
delightsome, most conveniencie of lodging, of 
victuals and company, as are ih France the^ bathes 
of B/mieres ; those of PlomHereSi on the fron- 
tieri of Oirmany and Lurame; those of Badm 
VA S^t%erland; those (i£ L/uca in Tuxcame; and 
especially those c^' Delia mUa ; which I have 
Hlised most often and at divers seasons of ^e 
yeare. Every nation' hath some particular opinion 
concerning theh* use, jilnd severall lawes attd 
formes how to use them,^ and all different: 
And- as ' I' IwVe found by experience the eiffect 
in <a manner all one; In Germakie they never 
use to drinke of the waters ^ but bathe them- 
selves for aU diseases, andl wil lie padling in 
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thenit almost from Snnne to Strane. In Italie 'Different 
if they drinke nine dayet of the water, they treat- 
wash themselFes other thirtie dayes with it, 5?2***\ 
And commonly they drinke it mixt with other [jaths 
dmgges, thereby to helpe the operation. Here 
ow Physitions appoint us wh«i wee have 
dnmke to walke upon it, that so wee may 
helpe to digest it: There, so soone as they 
have drunke, they make them lie a bed, untill 
they have voyded the same out againe, con- 
tinually warming their stomack and feete with 
warme clothes. All the Germanes whilest 
they lie in the water, doe particularly use 
cupping glasses, and scarrHcations : And the 
Italians use their Doccie, which are certaine 
spowts running with warme waters, convayed 
from the bathes-spring in leaden pipes^ where, 
for^the^pace of a mooith, they let it spout upon 
their heads, upon their stomacke, or upon any 
other part of the bodie, according as neede 
requrreth, one houte in the forenoone, and as 
long fn the afternoorte. There are infinit other 
diflferehces of cukomes in every countrey : or 
to say betttt-, there is almost no resemblances 
bdfwiefie one and other. See how this part of 
Thy«fi6ke, by which alone I have suffered my 
sdfe to be carried away, which though it be 
least artificiall, yet hath she the share of the 
confu^On atid uncertainty, seene in all other 
parts atid etrery where of this arte. Poets may 
s(dy ^hat they hst, and With ihore emphasis and 
grace : Witnesde these two Epigramities. 
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Two- 001- jfico/$kesUrmjjgttum'J»V**.M^^ /ilfi r.y 

gTBIBS Qua^vu manm^eusf vim ^atit^rmed^i., i 

^ Ecie hodle jusitis traniffrri ex ade vetusta^ 

'■'i EJirtur, ^atit^hht Dih/s atpie lapif. ' ' ■ ' ' 

, ^'; . V ^-*lrOciL. Au«6h. i?/(^. Ixirill. 

y<i^<wi Io6^*t yestei'-rfay on Caived Jow. '^ 

Jo'Xi thM^h of ''Mailile, feeles the leecheis force, 

From hist ^IdCliiirQh to day made to vpmooie. 
Though Go4 and Stone, iiee's qari;ied like a 



And the Other : 

Lotiu nobueum eH Wkris, cttiia^h *t idemy 

Invmhti mame at mthaU Androgoras. 
Tom tmhita mounts caiuam Fawtine njuim/ < 

Jn somnis ffedUym yuUrai Hermocratem. 

, r-MART. vi. Epig. liii, s 

Andrpgtrat io health bathM over night wkh nt^ 
And merry s^pt} but in the morne starke dead 
' ' Was founds 

Qf his 8o suddeb death, th^ causeia^all 1, discusse. 
. HenmamUt the Leech lie sawiiitsleepe niisoiiiid. 

npoQ which, I will tell you jl}WQ pretty Atofiei. 
Thp B^rpn of Cofipet^ in ph^losae aod I, have 
both iq coiqmon t)ie right, of th^,, patronage of 
a bene^ce, wJiich.i9,of a yery Uxge, pi^ecin/ct, 
situated at thet feet of pur ^^ouu^neiB named 
Zfohor^an. \x, ^ with the inhabitant^ of that 
cornej:^ as it is said tQ be ^ with those .of the 
valley of j^ngrougne. T^heiy leade <^ Mnd of 
peculiar life^ tiieir [fashion, thpir] attire, aod their 
pustomes. ^part and 8evei;^l. Tiey were directed 
and governed by f^ertaine particular .policies and 
customes, received : by tradition from Father 
to Child: Whereto, without other Lawes or 
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CompalatODy except the rereredce and awe of ll«ii- 
their cottpme aiid ate, they awefiilly tie and ^idgm ts 
bound th eoi s eh es, TWg petty state-had hikn ^""^ " 
all oo^iijuity coBtimied in ao happy 'a oond»- ,jj^^'^ 
tkm^^tfaat no oeighboanng aerere judge iiad The finit 
e^er beene troubled to enquire. of tb^ life and 
dfkk^y nor waa ever Attnmy oi* Pety*fbgging 
Lawyer called for^ to ^#e them ladtise or 
•counsell ; nor stranger': sought vnto to d^er- 
nnne thetr quarrels or decide their contentions ; 
neither were ever beggers seen among them. 
They aiwai^ ^voyded commerce and shumi^ 
adhances with the bther Worlds lest they should 
alter the parity of their orders and policy; 
untill such time (as they say) that one amongst 
them, in ^leir fathers, dates^ <haying a mii^e 
puft u)i with a noble amfaitioni to bring his 
name and credit in repuCatioD, devwed to make 
one of his Cluldren Sir \John- Laekglatiiuiv^ 
Master Peter an Oale : And having inadei^htm 
learae to write- in some neighbour Townrnbt 
farseoflF^at last .priocnred him to be a oountfy 
iNotary, or Petl^-fbgg^ng Clark* This fellow 
having gotten iBome* pelfe and becotoe great, 
began ^o diisdaine their anci^t customes^ and 
put 4ke pompe and statelines of our higher 
regions into dieir heads. It fortuned that a 
chiefe Grossfp Of his had a^ Goate rdishomed, 
ivhofttcrhe' so importunately solicited to sue the 
Trespasser, and demand law ind right at the 
Jnstieeri hands> that dwelt 'thereabouts;. And 
so never ceasing to sow sedition and bteed 
suites an^ongst Ms neig^Eiboucs, he never left 
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Dii- till he had confbunckd and marred alL After 
' tvr^ial: this corruption or ktrusion of law (they jay^) 
^ £f* fi^ thene ensued ^^eientiy anotfeer mndhiefir oof 
^[^-gl^ ^tfurse comqqudnavy jby iiieaiic6> ofv a Quacke^ 
. ; jahrefv^ Empinfoe Physhton that dwelt iunon^ 
Jthem^ who wtmild aeedei be married ^tb one 
of their daikghterS) and/so endeoizott and settle 
foimselfe amongst them. > ' 
- Hiis' gallant began first to teach and uMtmct 
them in the names of agewet, rheunie» and tm*- 
poKun^ ; then the scituat^ion of the iieart^ of 
the liver and other intraiki/: A Science nntill 
then nerer kfmwn o^' heard jof among them. 
;Ajid in stead of ganfike, Wherewith they had 
TlsHTBed to expdl, and were >vont to cure all 
'dkeases, of what qoalitie and how dangerous 
otdei^er they were^ the induced and nnired them» 
were it but for a .ooiq^ or cold^ to take strange 
"con^xMitiODs ^nd' potioi^ss And thus begaone 
to traittoke not dnty iheir healthy but also their 
xleatht; They swears, that even from that time, 
•they haiFe apparantly perceiiredy thdt the evening 
Sereine or night-calme bred the'head-ach aiid 
blasted them; that to drinke being hot or in 
a sweat erapaired their healths; that Autumne 
windes were more unwholesome and dangerous, 
then those of the spring-time: And'^stt since 
his slibbbr-^sawcesy podons and physieke cariie 
first in use; they £nde themselves- molested 
and distempel:«d with Legiotts of unaccustomed 
maladies and unknown^ diseases ; and plahily 
feeie and sensibly perceive a generall weakenesse 
and declination in their antiedt vigor; and that 
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their ims ate nothbig so long^ m befblv tinf Mmi* 
werew Loe here the ^rat of mj toks. The iaigseis 
other by that before I Was troahled \wth the ^^"^ 
atone-^diQiliGke and gniTell in the bladdery faear^- ^^ 
lag diTathtnake e^ieciall account of a hee*^oatei 
bloody as d hea^nly Manna sent in these latter 
ageaibr the good and pFesnrYatkMi of maM Hfe: 
and hearing men of good andentandii^ speake 
of St, as of an adndrable and niuch-good*working 
drugge, and of an infallible tipeiation ^ I» who 
have erer thought my selfe sobjeet to all aoci^ 
dentSy that may in any sort ^11 on man, being 
yet in perfect health, began to take pleasure to 
proride my selfe of diis myracle, and) forthwith 
gave order (accordh^ to the receipt) to have 
a Buck-goate gotten, and carefidly fed m mine 
owne house. For the (blood must be drawne 
feom him in the hottest month of Summer, and 
be must onely be fed with sohible hearbes^ and 
dtincke nothing but White*-wine; It was my 
fortune to come to mine owne house the Tery 
same day the Gknte should be killed 9 where 
some of my peopie came in haste to teU> me, 
that my Cooke found two or three great bowles 
in his paunch, which in lus maw amongst his 
meat locked one against another. I was so 
curious as I would needes have ail 'his garbage 
brought before me ; the thkke and large skinne 
whereof I caused to be opened, out of which 
came three great lumps or bodies, as light as any 
sponge, sa^amed as they seemed to be hoUow, 
yet outwardly hard and very firmer bemotkd 
with divers dead and wannish colours: The oae 
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Afwt&ti peitfecdjras round as anj bofwle, the other two 
iirma»df tomewhathesaes^ and -not to rounds yet seemed 

^ _ ^' to-gvdw towards it. - I have found (after I liad 
fnad« diligent inquiry, anoong such -as Were worn 
to open siich beasts) that it was a-seld-seeoe and 
unheard of accident. It is very Kkely they 
were ««ch stones as ours be, and cozeo^gernoanes 
to thenL$ which if k be, it is but vame for such 
as be troubled with the stone or grayell to hope 
te be cured, by iReahes of a* beasts blood, tlut 
was drawing neere unto death, and suffered the 
fame disease. For, to aleadge the blood cannot 
participate of that contagion, and doth no whit 
therby alter his accustomed Vertue, it may rather 
be inferred that nothing ingendereth in a body, 
butby consent and communication of all the puts. 
The whole masse doth worke, and the whole 
Ifiame agitate altx)gether, although one part, 
according to the dirersttie of op^adons, doth 
txxitrtbute : more 'or lesse than another ; whereby 
it manifestly appeareth, that in all parts of this 
^xidce-g6ate, there was some grettie or petrificant 
rquali^i It was not aoi mudi for fieare of any 
Aitnve chaunce, or in regard of my selfe, that I 
was so cuffious of this experiment; as in respect, 
diat as #ell in 'mine o^ime house, as else^ where 
i^ sundry -bther places, it- commeth to passe, that 
many wonien do often gather and lay iq> in 
store, divert such kindes of slight dfuggs to help 
their neighbours, and other people with them, in 
time of necessitie; applying one same remedie 
to an hundred overall diseases : yea many times 
^uch ai they would be very loath to take them- 
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tielves; with which they often have good lucke, Ifon^ • 
and well thrives it with them. As for me I ^^^^f^^'^ 
hoDOucPhysitioDSyiiotaccca'diDgtothecoinraoa- ?J^J^ 
receiv'd rule, for . necessitie sake (for to tins doctors 
passage another of the Prc^hets may be aleaged 
who repfooved King Asa« because he had re- 
course unto rPhysitions) but rather for lore I 
beare unto themselves ; having seene some, and 
knowiie diverse honest men amongst them, and 
worthy all love and esteeme. . It is not them I 
kiame, hut their Arte; yet doe I not greatly 
condemne, them for seeking to profit by our 
foolishnesse (for most men do so) and it is a 
thing common to all worldlings. ' Diverse pro^ 
fessions • attd many vocations ^ both more and lesse 
worthie than theirs^ subsist and are grounded onely 
upon publikc ahuses and popular err ours, • I send 
f^r them: when I and mcke, if they naay cdn- 
veoientlybefound; and Jove to be entertained 
by.themy rewarding them as other men ddel 
I give them authority to ei^oyne me to keepe 
my selfe wacme^ if I love it better no than Ot^r^ 
wise. . Tbcy may chuse^ be it either leekes or 
lett^uce* what my bk-oth shall be made withall, 
and appoint me either white or claret to drink : 
a;Hi so tof XMther tlungs else^ indifferent t& my 
t^iiSte, humour on. cttstome. I; know well it is 
nothing to fihera, forsomuoh a& Sharpemesse and 
Strangeness .are aeddeftts of physicies proper 
essence* iLyfurgus allowed and appoynted the 
sicke men of. Sparta to drinke wine. Why did 
he so? Because < being in healthy they hated 
the use of; it.- Even as a Grentlen^an wha 
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Do 4fsm^ dwelleth sot fane frono me, uieth wine as a 
, = 019 aoverai^ie remedie against agews^- because bektg 
W^^ in perfect htalth^ he hateth the taste thereof ad 
\^lf^f deaths How m^iy of them see we to be of 
aif . humour ? That is, to cMsdatne ail Physicke 
for their owne behoofe, and live a kinde of 
formal! free life, and altogether contrary to that, 
which they prescribe to others ? And what is 
that, but a manifest abasing of our simplicities 
For, they hold their life as deare> and esteeme 
their health as pretious as wee do ours, and 
would apply their effects to their skill, if them- 
selves knew not the uncertainty and falsehood 
of it. It is the feare of paine and death ; the 
impati^ice of the disease and griefe : and iadis- 
ereet desire and headlong thirst of health, that 
ao blindeth them, and us. It is meere febtiie» 
thai makes our <;onceit: and pusillammitie forceth 
Our '.credulities to be so yeelding and pliable. 
The greater: part of whom doe notwithstanding; 
aost b^leeve so miidi^ as they endure and suffer 
of ofthens: For I heare than con^ilaine, and 
speake of it no othervnsethan we ^ doe* Yet is 
the end are they neSdlffed^ What should I doe 
th«n ? As if in^tieace were in> it selfe a better 
remedie tkstvt patience* la there \my ef them^ 
that hiiith yeelded to this aitaej^le sub^ction^ 
that doth not likewise yceide to idi maoer of 
impostures ? or dooth not subject himselfe to the 
mercie of whomsoever hath the impudencie to 
promise him recoverie, and warrant him health ^ 
The Babilobians were wont to carry theh* 
sicke peojde^ into the open strd^es : ithe comtnoD 
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sort were tbere phy6itian»: where ail 9uch as ApUl 
parsed by. were by luunamtie and civilitie to h%tUtj 
enquire of thmr atate and maladies a^d accord* 
ing ta their sluU or experiencei give them some 
sound advise and good cojan9ell. We difier not 
greatfy from them : There is no poore Woman 
so 9iQ^ple» who^e mumbling and muttering, who«e 
slibber-slabbers and drenches we doe not employ* 
And as for. mee, were I to buy any medicine, I 
would rather spend my money in this kinde Otf 
Physicke, than in. any oiher : because therein is 
no danger or hurt to be feared. What Hemer 
and Phto mA of the Egyptians, that they were 
all Phyfifitiona, may well be aaid of ail people*, 
There is ndther Man i^r Woman, that vanteth 
not hiroaelfe *o have some receipt or other, and 
doth not hazard' the saoie upon his neighbor, 
if he will but give credite unto him. 

I wast not long since in a company, wh^re I 
wot not who of. my fraternity, brought newes of 
a kiftdei of piUep, by true accompt, composed 
of a hundered and odde several! ingredients;, 
W^eat we laughed very heartily, and made 
our selves good sport : For, what rocke ^o hard 
were ablie to x^m%, the shocke» or withstand the- 
fqrce of so thicke and numerous a battery? I; 
understand nerertheksde^ of su^ as tooke of 
them> that the least graine of gcavell daised not 
to «tirre at alK I cannot so soone gjye ovev 
wnting of this aubject, but I must needa say a 
word or two, concerning the ej;perienqe they. 
h4va m^ of their prescri^tiona, whicb thf y- 
would b^ire us t^kic aa a warantice or assurance 
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The ai the certainty of their dnigges akid potions* 
v«M-^of The greatest number, and m^ I deeme, more 
**°*P*^ than the two thirds of medicitiable vertue^ 
consist in the quintessence or seciret propriety 
of simplesy whereof wee can have no ochc^ 
instruction but use and custome. For, OuirO^ 
eiienct is no othir thing than a quality , whereof 
wee cannot with our reason jinde out the cause ^ 
Itnsuch trials or ^xp^ments, those > which they 
affirrae to have acquired by the inspiration of 
some Dsemon, I am contented -to receive and 
ailow of them (fdr, touching myracles, I meddle 
not with them) or be it the experiikients drawne 
from things, which for other respects fall often 
in use with us 5 As if in WooUj iVherewith we 
wont to 'doth our selves, somesebret exsiccating 
or drying quality^ h^e by accident beene found, 
that cureth kibes or chUblaines in the heeles; 
and if in reddishes^ We eat for notiri^ment, 
some opening or aperitive* operation have beene 
discovered. • Qalen reportedi, that a Leprous 
man chanced to be cured, by meailesdf a Cuppe 
<rf Wine he had drunke^ forsomuch' as a Vififr 
was by fortune faiten into the Wibe caske> In 
which example W€r»find^ th^ riieane, dnd a very 
likely directory to this dxperienci^. As also' 
in those, to wiiich PhysttiODs affirme', to^ have 
been^' addressed by the txattij^s of some belitts. 
But in most ^ other experfentees, to Which they 
say they canie by 'fortune, and had no other" 
gjtude but hazard, I iinde the progresse ^f this 
ibformti^bb incredible. I imaging n»n^' heed- 
fyiy viewing abdut hhn the infinite nUiiiber of 
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diingfly cmtitfies; j^kott aiid tnettak I ivot^MC Fiuf6is2e8 

sapfiotie he c&ft Ms fii«tf Bmtasii^ upon an EIIrs^ tmod 
Hidrbe, t& vAach an eAde and gentle €f«d«H^ 
muBt be' given ^ he will' be as farre to seeke^^ 
aad'is flftnch trouUed in his second ^peratidnt 
So many cfiseai^ and severall drcumstances ar^ 
proposed unto him, that before hee come to the 
certainty of this point, unto ivhich the perfec- 
tion of hit experience ^ould arrive^ mans wit 
shatl be to aeeke^ and not knew where to ti^ne* 
hinlseiffe^ AiNt* befbl^ (amiddest'^this inanity 
of things) hee finde out what this Horne is { 
Amongst the numberlesse diseases^ that are, what' 
an Epilepsie is ; the sundry and manifokle com- 
plexions in a melancholy man ; So many seasons 
in Winter : So diverse Nations amongst French-^ 
men 5 So many ages in age ; So diverse coelestiall 
changes and alterations, in the conjunction of 
F^niij and Saturne ; So severall and many partes 
in a mains body, nay m one of his fingers; Ta 
all whkh being neither gdided byargum^t, nor 
by cbnjict^ire, nor by eka!mple, or ^vine inspi- 
i^tkin, but by the bnely^ motion of fortune ; it 
were most necessary, it should be by a perfectJy 
artificiall, well-ordred, and methodicall fortune. 
Moreover, suppose the disease thorowly cured, 
how shall he rest assured, but that either the 
evill was come to his utmost period, or that an 
efiect of the hazard, caused the same health ? 
Or the operation of some other thing, which 
that day he had either eaten, drunke or touched ? 
or whether it were by the merite of his Grand- 
VOL. rv. 2 B 
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Wild wodiQDB prayi^? ,Be«de$r«i^poAe:^ c^npim^ 

ju<lg!^r. ^j^^ j^ applied, and begun .ia.jiew; And how 
ofoii w^ this loi^g and tediouft'we^ o£ fortune! 
^iid eneouQ^rs woven . over . againe,» befo^ a 
cor^me wvid might bt conbkded ? And being 
eondudedy by whom ia it I pray you ^ Am$fig^ 
sQ tnemy ptifliom. of men^ yw shall laaru meete 
tvith three or fourey that will duefy observe^ and 
carefudly keepe a Regttier tf their es^erimenU ,• 
^aU it be youry or hia happe» to li^t truely> 
or hit just with one df tfa^m thre^ or foure? 
What if another man ? Nay what if a hundred 
other men hare had and made contrary experi'^' 
m^uts, and deane opposite codclusioqs, and yet 
have sorted, well? We should peradventure 
discerne some shew of Hghtt if all the ^dge- 
ments and con^ultatipns of men were kn^wiie 
unto us*. But That three Witnetset and three 
Doctors, shaU tway (dl mankind^ there if po reason. 
It were requisite^ humane natui:e had appointed 
and made speciall choise of them} utxd that by 
expretse procuration and letter of atturny they 
Whereby h^r declared our Judges and deputed 
QVtr Atturnies. 
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TO MT LADT OF DURJS 

\T ADAME, the lafit time it pleased you to A Dedi- 

c«me and visite me, you found me upon cation 
this point. And because it may be, these toyes 
of fliine may happily come to your hands : I 
would ha^re them witnesse, their author reputeth 
himselfe highly bonoured, for the favours it shall 
please you to shew them. Wherein you shall, 
diacecne the very same demeanor and selfe- 
countenaiicey you haye scene in his conyersation* 
And could I have assumed unto my selfe any 
other ^hion» than mine owne accustomed^ or 
more honourable and better forme, I would not 
have done it:. For» al I seeke to reape by my 
wrkings^tSy they will naturally represent and to 
the lift, pourtray me to ypur remqmbfance. The 
very aame coodkion^ and ^culties^ it pleased 
your Il«ady-8h{p tp frequent and receive, with 
much more honor and ci|^esie» than they any 
way deserve, I will place and reduce (but with- 
out alteratioi^ and change) inta a solide body, 
which may happily continue some dayes and 
yearea after wee: Where, when soever it shall 
please you to refresh your memory with them, 
you may eatily finde them, without calling them 
to remembrance; which they scarsely deserve. 
I would entreate you to continue the favour of 
your Friend-ship towards me, by the same quali- 
ties, through whose meanes it was produced. I 
labour not to be beloved more and esteemed 
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Mon- better being dead^ than alive. The humour of 

taigne's Tyherius is ridiculous and common, who ende- 

endea- youred lifiore to extingmsk his glory ai future 

to Uve* *S^^.> '^^° yeeld himselfe regardful! and pleasing 

not to to nien of his times. If I were one of ihdse] xp 

wfite whbm the World m^y be indebt^' for praise, I 

wbuld quit it ^r the 6ne moytie, on codditipn it 

would pay me before-hand : Acfd that the lame 

would harten, and in great keapes^ewriroh me 

abofttt, more thicks than iong,'^ more full than 

lasting. And let it hardly vknish ^ with my 

knowledge, and when this sweet alluring sound 

shall no more tickle mine eare^. It were a fond 

conceit, now I am ready to leave the commerce 

of men, by new commendations, to goe about, 

anew to beget iny selfe unto them. 

I make no Account of goods, whiich I could' 
not employ to the use of my life.' .Such as i 
ata, so 1»^d I bcf elsewhere thett in P^per* 
Mine art' and indu^ry hate b^ employed: to 
mak6 myselfe of somfe *«rorthi* Jly- abocfy and 
endevour t<y doe, aiid ndt to wifte.' I have. 
applied all my skill and cleVdife to frame jaj 
life. Lo-heere ttiine bccupatioh and my wbrke« 
l! am a lesse maker bf bbokes,the& of any thin^ 
else. I halve desired and aimed at sufficiende, 
rather for the benefite of my present and essen^. 
tiall commodities^ then to make' a storewhoutey 
and hoard it up for hiifae -heires. Whosoever 
hath any worth in him, let iiim shew it in his 
behaviour, maners and ordinary discourses ; be it 
to treat of love or of quarrels ; t^spdrt and play 
or bed-matters, at board or else-whete ; or be it 
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ID the conduct of hit oyfue affairesy or private Maiiy 
houshold masters. Those whom I see make things 
gopd bookcSf having tattered hosen and ragged J?^^^°" 
clothes on, had they believed me they should before 
first have gptten themselves good clothes. De- writing 
mand a Spartan, whether he would rather be a 
cunning Rhethorician, then an excellent Soul- 
dier: nay. were I asked^ I wuld say, a good 
Cooke, had I not some to serve me. Good 
Lord (Madame) how I would hate such a 
commendation, to be a sufficient man in writing, 
and a foolish* shallow -headed braine or cox- 
combe ini all things else: yet had I rather be 
a fbole, both here and there, then tp have mad^ 
so base a choise, wherein to imploy my worth. 
So farre am I also from expecting, by such 
trifles to g^e new honour to my self: as I shal 
think I make a good bargain, if I loose not a part 
of that little, X had already gained. For, besides 
that this dombe and dead picture, shall derogate 
^ steale. from my naturall being, it fadgeth 
not^^JKl hath. no rderence unta^ny. better stable, 
but is much fallen from my first vigor and 
nf^un^l j^ityt ^aclining to a kinde of drooping 
pr mquldiiiesse^ I am now come to thp bot- 
tome^ of the vessel!^ whicl^ beginneth to taste of 
his dregs and lees. Otherwise (good Madame) 
I should not have dared so boldly to have ripped 
up the^ mysteries of Fhysicke, considering the 
esteenie and ^redite your selfe, and so many 
ottiers, ascribe unto it, and hold, it in ; had I 
not beene directed therontp by the authors of 
the same. . , I.thinke they have but two ancient 
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If Mon- ones in Latine, to wit P/wy and Cehui. If 
t*i8ro« you fortune at any tim^ to looke into them, yon 
D^^ shall finde them to speake much more rudely of 
itwo^ their Art, then I doe. I but pinch it gently, 
8how they cut the throate of it. Pliny amongst other 
things, doth much scoffe at them, forsomuch as 
when they are at their wits end, and can go no 
further, they have found out this goodly shift, 
to send their long-turmoiled, and to no end 
much tormented patient, with their drugs and 
diets, some to the helpe of their vowes and 
myracles, and some others to hot Baths and 
waters. (Be not offended noble Lady, he 
meaneth not those on this side, under the pro^ 
tection of your house, and all Gramontotses,) 
They hare a third kinde of shift or evasion 
to shake us off and discharge themselves of the 
imputations or reproaches, wee may justly charge 
them with, for the small amendment of our in- 
firmities; whereof they have so long had the 
survay and government, as they have no more 
inventions or devises left them, to ammuse us 
with ; thiat is, to send us, to seeke and take the 
good aire of some other Country. Madam, we 
have harped long enough upon one string ; I 
hope you will give me leave to come to my 
forther discourses againe, from which for your 
better entertainement, I had somewhat digressed. 
It was (as farre as I remember) Periclesy 
who beSng demanded, how he did; you may 
(said he) ^^dge it by this, shewing certaine 
scroules or brie^ he had tied about his necke 
and armer. He would infer, thit^he was very 
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sicke, sioee he was fy^cd to have recowse to Us en- 
sach Taditiesy and had suffered himselfe to be f<feebled 
so drest. I afltrme no^ but I may one day be *«^^ 
drawfie to such fond optnions, and yeeld my life 
and health to the mercy, discretion, and regi«> 
mittNt of Phisitioiis. I may happily fall into this 
food madnesse; I dare not warrant my future 
constancy. And even then if any aske me how 
I doe, I may answer him as did Pericies ; You 
may judge, by shewing my hand fraughted with 
six drammes of Opium. It will be an evident 
token of a violent sfckenesse. My judgement 
shall be exceedingly ouit of temper. If impa- 
cience pr ftare get that advanltage upon me, you 
iiiay thereby conclude some quelling fever hath 
seized upon my minde. I have taken the paines 
to plead ^is cause, whereof I have but small 
Understanding) somewhat to strengthen and com<* 
fort naturall propensioii, against the drugs and 
practise of our Physicke, \d)k:h is deriv«l into 
me from m»Ae ancestors tiest it might only be 
a ^upid ^tod rash inoHneitioa $ and that it might 
have a little more forme. And that also those, 
who see me m Qpn^tiant ^g^nst ^ exhortations 
and threates, which are made against me, when 
sickenesse commeth upon me, may not thinke it 
to be a meere conceit, and simple wilfulnesse; 
And also, lest there be any- to peevish, as to 
judge it to be some motive of vaine glory. It 
were a strange detsrey to seehe to draw honour 
from an action^ common both to me^ to my Gardiner ^ 
or to my Groome. Surely my heart is not so 
pufR up, nor so windy, that a solide, fleshy and 
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Diversi^ marrowy pleasurey as^heakli is; I ahoold change 
the most it for an imaginary spiritua]!; and airy delight. 
""ouaSv ^^^^"^^ ^ ^^ (were it that oi^ymotu foure 
bods) is' over deerely bought by a man of my 
humour, if it cost him but three violent fits of 
the chbllike. Give me health a Gods iKUiie* 
Those that love our Physicke, may likewise 
have their considerations good, great and strong, 
I hate no fantasies contrary to mine^ I am so 
fer from vexing my selfe, to see my judgement 
differ from other mens, or to grow incompatible 
of the society or conversation of men, to be of 
any other faction or opinion theB^ine Owne; 
that .contear^ wise (as variety is the most. general! 
fashion that nature hath followed, and more in 
the mindes, ^en in the bodies: forsosnUch as 
th^ are of a more «upple and yeelding substance 
and susceptible or admitting of formes) I finde it 
more rare to see our humor or desseignes agree 
10 one. , And never M(ere there two opinions in 
the world alike, no liiore than two hairesyor two 
graine&f Difiertitj h ibe. ^<uf umertall qmlky» 

Tke eMl0/ike r^Mul Shah, 
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NOTES 



Texts,— 'The three Folios of Florio are indicated in tlie 
Notes thus : A =: 1603 ; B = 1613 ; C = 1631. 
M = Montaigne. 

Frmtispiece, — Mile, de Goumay, after the portrait of Math^us, 
and Pierre de Brach, after Thomas de Leu, 
etched by Mr. H. Crickmore. They were 
the careful creators of the generally adopted 
text of Montaigne's Essays, published in 
1595, three years after his death, established 
upon corrections and additions made by 
Montaigne after the edition of 1588. 

Pagt 
4. vfoy of compositkm^ men of tranquil minds. 

4. paces^ A and B ; spaces, C. 

5. facility y A ; faculty, B and C. 

6. thm is w iit eMtt te . . . jImm, than is the whiteness of 

snow or the weight of a stone to us. 

8. our judgment^ our natural judgment. 

9, After << do never agree " add <' about any thing." 
9. asii tedtne by otMtrt h»rma : not in M. 

12. aeeordiftg as , , , im mind: not in M. 

12. ami akeratiom rf.^neoAir f not in M. 

1$, if tU^ent tare he not given unU Arar, i./., if he does not 

attend closely to himself. 
17. vetitred kis Jlu^ers ittd, risked the burning of his finger's 

end. 
17. soules acttomSf soul's finest actions. 
20. tkinJks it mot** it ^ philosophy. 

20. inyomg mens harts: it would be more clear if these words 

followed « produced " in the line below. 

21. toenerease, to increase and swell. 

24.^ Fa^iiacslttiss the Swis^Oerman alchemist who died in 1 54 1. 
24, phtUed thmsokfos^ attfocalcnhlsed. 
26. deceived, A and B ; deceTed^ C 
393 
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Pa£9 

26. his cotmt en am e t: his = the world's. 

27. mortal^ A and B ; immortal, C. 

27. planet* J A ; plants, B and C. 

28. other t A ; their, B widO.y '-^ •',^ 

29. stopped, A and B ; stoped," C/ 

51. to the promotion of certmne officers (offices, A), Upon promotion 

to a cert^n office. t .^ 

33. ro3i/r, A and B;, robor,-C. 
37. foure score, eighty-eight. 

39. our neighbours the English-men, M. is spealLing of the 

reUgious changes of i534r-i553. i . 

40. injustice, A ^d B ; justice, C, 
40. that 0$cient God, i.tf., Apollo. . 

40. After <* worshipping of God " ^dd " for each one." 

41. which he should urge him •with, etc,, i^,, which any one 

should dp to h|m who would incite, etc. 
4j. Omit ** wisciy" after <<Licurgus.'' 

44. for his fUnnen not in M. 

45. hanust matches , . . raines, horses coupled in harness 

submit to the reins. 
47. Diogarchus, Diczarchus. 

47. complaine ^reason, reduce it to reason* 

48. gn^ • . . upon a taUe, stand upon his liands and head, 

with his feet in the lur. 1 
48. unto that time, A ; thethemnto, B and CX . 
50. bred u hiiging desire^ £• the Uf-sianders^ u ^ • th*^' . - 1 v' thdr, 

wished . . . he . . . hi8;.<<faisottsoiihait,''M. 
50. ^x^^r, A and B;.biter, €; ..••..-.. ^^ . :, 
^Z, found in so freaueta^ntui OmeUnt custmetf, ue»^di custom iSQ 

frequent and ancient* - , ,r ■ 

52. Grammer Schoole Maisters, teaoheifs.byJ!0ii^, M. (landy s 

k donation gfirenib^^ schokfs to thfiir diastel:.— t-C«r/r). 

53. and would apply them to himself et not in M. 

54. tune, tone. t 1 '. i r. - 

58. high or wide, $,e,, above or wide o(,tlie tnark. ^ .. 

59. andfmit,.: NLi sa|W ^< the best peAr. "^ 

60. Ai/OTtfai>«.*.iiis.=sltheseB8e's* 

60. Ar ri^rf, wanting in. - / n 

60. tHimagi/uibU ^ smdmaginable)^ A; ima^nable, fiatod Q. 
60. sight and discourse t the cosiina >iho«U oojbe ttftet ^<Uight,'' 
and not after "discoUrse^'^ .1 ^i :i! ,. . . ^r 
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ivkick everU tubjed ... WU^ tiiat ete^ subject . . . 
in it [this being the first 6f th^ ^ntiaites]. 
6s. amoHztttheSfikviriatu: in the jndg^nt of the Bplenreans; 

63. A foil stop is needed bet^reen '^veritie'^ and <^h« 

cannot. " \ .' i 

64. MM, harquebus Irallet 

64. Mfy-aehe, belly. 

65. mine eyes, 'A and B ; mfties eyes, C. 
68. o/Itaiie: hothiM. 

71. iruig dreama asleepe, i.e., cause dreams to lall asleep. 

79. eontrarietUe, A ; contraries. B and C. 

80. Infeto, in fine. 

8s. wwe love them, or we praise theiti. ' ■ r- 1 

84. sam en^&ng, "The lOng passage from l^lutiifth (the four 

lines from Lucretius excepted) ends here; it began oti 

p. 8x with the words, ^<and that one mortall siib-^ 

stance," 
86. unio H eelfe thmgs alike, things tO Itself erroneously [or in 

a disorderly manner ; **abus!vement," M.]. 
88< JEir/ff/Wi^xr.* hfsrsheavenV. 

90. Prussia: Brusse = Abruzzi, Italy. - ' 
^i, firemetStaUd, A v\d B ; pfemediated, C. 

91. atid hasten the execnthn, and hasten and press on €he 

execution. 

92. experienced to arive, experimented whether I could arrive.' 

93. After «*gummei'beihg'8Wdlne" add **aiid rotten.'* 

94. brute, A ; bruit, B and C. ' ' 
96. After "one then another" add "being all alike." 

99. Marca JPAncona ["in ItJdy" is an addition of F.'s]. 
The Shrine of Our Ladv of Loretto is here. James 
= S. James of ComfJostella in Galicia. — Coste. 
106. put forth ... to soHe, turned out ihto'a breeding pad- 
dock ; << chass^ au haras," M. 

100. 1* haih in hit free dsoise: he, hfs t= the appetite. 

101. a mistris: plural in M. 

102. -wilfull quaintnesse, tranquil coldness; "froideur ras- 

sise," M. ^ 

X o 3. agree to -withstand, yield themselves to ; " s'kccordefit, " M; 

103. ihth surmount, dtith not surmount ; " ne surmont^ 

point," M. 
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10?.' 7% ikMtf4 M ke 9fmHPfH^, le,y piAUc funds woul^ tie 

exhai|8t4^ in clefending private garrisons. 
©7, bo^ atida* kng as ii lut, into new parties. e> 

07. Before " of my quality '' add " in France." 

10^. kftmeuffA^MB; hpnnetur, -C. . ,: r- 
13. 5/. PeduceiUf Sextus Peduceus. 

1 3. Not only refntgnant. Not only not against the laws ; " non 

seulement, non contre les loix," M. 

14. No brealc is needed between " by, it" and ** But to." . 

15. After ««must be lost" add " without witness," 
19. hy, A and B ; be, C. 

19. mildey A and B ; jn^ddl^, C. , , 

zi. yaA:(^</, A; false-fierd, B and C. 

22. dirwr/ poort, fifty poor* 

%z, i^firmify of't^i etuesse, excess of this malady. 

(I3» coiifouHdour v>eUe, >./., mix our aifairs. 

26. ff^e have hta. We have not. 

26. pursuHe of her, following him ( = Caesar). 

%%, peoples good esthttatma good repute and esteem of the people. 

28. And therrfote . . . miracles, This sentence should fol- 

low, not precede, the translation of the .quotation. 

29. JovinuiU, Joinville. 

32. in base things, in the crowd, 

32. ^ it, i,e,, speak for themselves. 

33. scratch, A and B; scrath, C. 

33. Omit "often" before "purchase." - 

33. hut wrongfully, but often wrongfully. 

34. It is, because. It is, that. 

34. A fuU stop is needed at " very farre.** 

34. prerogative, A and fl ; perogative, C. 

35. as children,. /.«., as it does children. 
37. ofthe^ A and B ; on^ted in C. 

37. After <«owne behalf" add "I disavow myself inces-^ 

santly." 

38. Why have we no such pe^Uf i,e,,M those of whom M. 

is going to spealc. — Caste, 
3$. in their course, i,4. , in the race. 

39. usurped: not in M. 

39. foeed, strengthened and settled. 
140. which presents me, and a ceruin troubled image, which 
present me, as in a dream. 
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Pmtf 

141. frst emmer*^ A and B ; 

141. I ifeahj I freely speak. 
I4». least [s least often] m pi^s Utst, A; last « . . last) 

BandC. 

142. M tpeakwgy in speaking and trM^ng. 

143. Am well in eilencef As well in acU; ^< eomme i faife," M., 

not ** conime i taiie." 

143. tdt. aiata au, aboye vs. 

144, JBevi/^ is ufarU A new paragraph should begin here. 
146. The Qmrtier^ A work pttblished in Italian by Balthasar 

Castiglione in i^aS.— (Wr. 

146. No fuU stop is needed between '^tallnes'' and <*1 

would." 

147. at worke, at this fine work. 

149, /• t^ Mjferemt^ but to indifferent. 
l.p. After <«to unqnietne«r) " add <<and with that degree of 
iBtelligeQce which I have felt needful. ** 

152. ready . . . patiently. This is the opinion M. refers to 

in the line abort : <' and '' before << ready ** is super- 
fluous. 

153. Add ** divers " before ** shakings of consultation." 
153. mishaps f A; nisl^pes, B and C. 

155. Prop, A and B; Throp, C. 

156. 0/ France: not in M» The explanation is F.^B. 

156. nequeas, A; nequeat, B and C. 

157. in part ^ paament, on advantag'eous terms; <'a bon 

fcompte,"M, 

158. though the prise of truth goe on.itj at the cost of truth. 

158. and for that he serveth, and bei^ause it is useful to him. 

159. would say something, i.e,y w^ld speak with some show of 

reason.-<-Z« CUrc, 
l60r. attd daily ... sacrileges , i.e., and almost always presents 
itself therein, as in all other evils, renders it so that 
sacrileges. [The brackets are needless.] 

160. ,4s for we, Lhqd rather, etc, A. Puval points out that 
... this phra9(s sWuld he contiected with the sentence on 

the preceding page, <<He who is disloyall to truth," 

etc 
162. all the repast, even for the requirements of my repast. 
164. forget the word, forget the watchword. 
166. ^fv/ZriVx^, have not tried it; '< ne Pont essay^," M. 
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167. 7^l<r* ore itffvr/jTIitfgrtSrecr number. ' -^^^ 

169. /xtfw, One day I saw, ^ . . 1 .: . 

170. iWi#wyyG»d; DWnfe his*0!iy. ,..;.. 

171. After " double** add " replies.** 

172. his ancient: his la die pdople'sJ . •= ' 
l741'ifiMM,^A| tharme^, Band CJ ' . : '.. 
174. /rw, A ( = prize, ralue) ; price*,- B andC.' 

176, chaUnge . . , forr«/o«<i5wi«tf, lay dailh: to it ( is the com* 
inends^tionV for regplaHty. For a nott^ble and brilliant 
: adtion or foi* some jpairticular ability^ I lay ^laiik to it 
( = the commendation^ for bfdor,' correspondency. 

179. iHot good and nviUie, ht'tvue amUmrnMf Wit good anywise, 

but learned. . ^ 

180. not home J not home only. '^ - - i ' 

182. Marie Goumay: Mariede Jars, daughter bf William. d« 

Jarsv Sieur de Oournay. Mj^tf adopted ^daughter, i[nd 
editor of his works after his death. BoVft 1566; died 
1645. •- ,i -. • . ■• \ _. 

183, by reast^ ■■, . t» huotv me, M. means that he was 

fifty-five at the writing of the passage. 
183. is an accident : plural ixf M. ' c ' 

186. After " scale ** add *' the ^yet-bookes.'* 
186. After ** sword ** add " which th^y wore.*^ 

186. or a<xricer * . . pepper: not iiiM.* ' ' 

187. divertedy A iind B ; inverted," C. 

190I That'good'fdU'W*Gracidn^i.e.y'LjB2LnA%t4^'Co^e,. 

194. affecting;: the clause beginning with ' ihi» ^Mrovd applies 

to.Jmian,'Dot b> the Bishopk 
I94.'«vr, A; eerery'iBand C ' .v. 

195. line 2. Thiiwam, iW-, Julian. 

197. After " follow and serve** add f* hl^ o^m.** ' ' 

198. mohatthey c<ntid'not,mh2t they could; '<ce <|^1h poU' 
■■i. ■ "Voient,^'M, i '-v ' - .It . = ..'..■.-.. ...l 

200. otfr /a*//i-i«»^, our lost friends! »= ' 

sot. Whosoever ^ednhe^ al the drcvmeUtncet^ eth, ■ These wont* 
ai^e related to- <^ A^res neede not bM lifted,** etc , 
above.^^^.i2)aro4R&' •' ■■■ ^ " :, ' ' ' 

202. cunning Arithmeticians, clever talkers; << suffisant^ con- 

teurs,'*M. t : 

203. to see untOf i.e. f to he^ mtti, ^ 
204t^$tfmf, A; St., B and C. 
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104. AfUr << had reason to say " add <^ it seems to me^" 

105. their fortumesy the same. 

S07. tluckt amd Aretfoli : not in M. 

209. upon hit mouthy upon his closed months 

10. in lut hearty in his head and in his heart. 

10. penult. After "rode" add "towards him.** 

12. couldy A and B ; cold, C. 

13. whUhpoituu Greeety which at present possess Greece. 

13. penultk After " sometimes" add " purposely^" 

14. After " general peace*' add " i^ich he made with our 

king.'* 

16. After " one another " add "to the last." 

217. After < * would lie down " add « * to render np their breath. '* 

17. fiiaidauy A ; maidnes, B ; maidnesse, C. 

17. tohuh were soU, who sold themselves. 

18. fir a very small tome ofwtonyy £or money. 

18. firy A and B ; from, C. 

19. Tet somemguy Indeed some ages. 

19. his history , , , his credit , i./., Roman history . . . Rome's 
credit. 

19. tooMldy A and B ; wold, C. 

20. No full stop is needed between "written lines" and 
"He had." 

20. the great Turke: not in M. The explanation is F.'r,j 
22. visual, A and B ; usual, C. 

22. it willswelly Le.^ that which remains [or, is uncoTered] 
will swell. 

22. the fire aleaged, i.e., the Others jUst quoted. 

23. affectedy A; ejected, B and C. 

25, v^ring and iissy press close and lower (i,e^y turn in); 

" comprimer et baisser " (not " baiier ), M." 
28. keep hint at a kay, oblige him to yield. 
30. -dtady " with the d. ," A and B ; with the head, C. 

230. benethy^ The quotation ends here^ 

231. let any man be engagedy that they engage themselves 

therein. 

232. pluralitie . v • single many nuiltitttde of each side is con* 

sidered but as a single man* 

234. dismayed fircesy heavy f or awkward strength. 

235. laws of justice f law» and Justice. 

235. assure and offend noty streHigthen, not offend. 
VOL. IV. 2 C 
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235. PiAlliu Rwtiiht*, Consul^A', Publiu» Consus, Band C 
Z36. Before " he supposed '* add ** alone,** 

Z36. No fiill stop is needed between << ^emselv^s " aiid 
"Me thinks." 

236. in their fence schooUs : not in M. 

236. his cloake, s,e.f his warlike clothing. 

237. have no affinitie ivith it, do not contribute to it 

238. td maie his fartie gooi/f or : not in M. 

238. al their children ivhom, i.e., all the children of those. 

239. fVhich'Foris perceiving. As they approached, Poris. 

239. enraged, A and B ; engaged, C. 

240. wx^ingri^, unwittingly, without thinking; <' sans y 

penser,** M. 

241. ivhich is a membrane . . . stomaeket not in M. The ex- 

planation is F.'s. 
243. line 4. his =. his nature. 
245. ieare my charges, i.e., pay my eKpenses. 

245. last line, No full stop is needed between "immor- 

tality "and "Not." 

246. No full stop is needed between " dislodging " and " Of 

assurance," nor between "Philosophy" and "Hee 
undert<>oke;" 

246. ^constancy, of firm constancy. 
146. ivhoever, he also. 

247. prankes . . . truth, in truth but parts [ 2c traits]. 

,147, ah indifferent and defective man, a man imperfect and defec- 
tive in general. 
148. from cartes, from the shock of carts. 

248. The reason is this, Thus it was. 

250. But the Indian . . . noting. It is quite another thing 

with Indian wives. 

251. the new discovered East Indiaes, these oriental nations. 
253. or nvise^men: not in M. The explanation is F.X 

255* ttvo battels bettueen . . . read^ to be Joyned together, tWO 
armies of . . . i^ady to join issue. 

259. passe single, be simply related [i.e., without comment). 
159. After "Otttagaine*? add "without swallowing." 

260. tvhere they should be, are .•" not itl M. 

261. tvhich, A ; oaiitted in B and C, 

261. line I. After "unto" add "and'hbld upon.** 
265. drums. The quotation enM here. 
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168. After "returning" add "alone." 

270. tmarke^ mask. 

270. goest into it. The speech of Diogenes ends with these 

words. 

271. andtkidtf and continue to chide. 

272. such as cannot do withall, i.e, , such as cannot eTen hear him. 

273. cxfectSf A and B ; respects, C. 

275. his caSacitie such^ his capacity to be close to his 

(= Seneca's"). 

275. his intention: nis =: the book's. 

277. mostf A ; more, B and C. 

277. After "garment" add "until he died." 

281. Before " threats or stripes'* add " correction of." 

282. line 2. After "fained" add "what wretched stupi- 

dity I" 
282. Judgement of his consultation^ consultation of his judgment. 
282. those give f i.e., the ancient ones of whom M. has spoken 

above. — A. Duval, 

286. After "for this purpose" add "was a material woven 

of horse-hjdr." 

287. haire cloathes . . . poore. In M. a play upon " haires " 

(= hair-shirts) and ''heres" (= feeble, weak crea- 
tures). — E. Johanneau. 

287. After "haires of his body" add "pulled out and 

himself." 

288. nvas divorced from her^ i.e., divorced her, 
292. Hold it againe, $.e., There, take it. 

292. Being accompanied, i,e., when accompanied. 

293. line 4. and he, i.e., Caesar. 

294. under the name of Mamurra, These words should pre- 

ferably follow " against him," two lines below. 
296. like to this. Here is one. 
296. fulvum, A ; flavimi, B and C. 
298. No semicolon is needed after " plenteousnesse " : omit 

"being." 
300. line X. of them, that was rumoured in his army. 
303. After " having ever " add " in his coach. " 
303. penult, bettveene, against. 
306. line I. After " Cxsar was** add ^'mature and." 

306. line 2. Before "Alexander " add « Besides this." 

307. and resolve in, i.e., but resolved upon. 
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305. indifferent, certain. 

309. all his rest . • . goeth on it, it is his last place, 

309. After * * to provide " add " in general. " 

309. otf^ir^i/ /^ /affirm, acquired sufficient. 

310. alioiu of all meanes, approve of all sorts of means. 

311. tf France: not in M. The explanation is F/s. 

312. \ivhereof ten •went to a Legion): not. in M. The expla- 

nation is F.'s. 

313. dratvne . . . into consequence , i,e,, resulted in» 

314. disease, decease, death. 

315. draiv life into consequence, i. ^ . , be imitated. 
^li.from all torments, from such torments. 

317. line I. After " fast bound " add " and tied." 

318. Apd so hois^ saiie* : not in M. 

318. After "followed him ** add "in this way." 

318. unheed'dy spoile her telfe, i^e., thoughtlessly throw herself 

away. 

319. After " one day " add ** amongst others." 

320. in his otvne naturall, i,e,f in Itself. 

320. grieving . . . husband, grieving at tbem that she was 
their adviser and promoter, but having done this 
high and courageous deed ^or the sole advantage of 
her husband. [A full stop is needed at << death," 
three lines below.] 
322. No new paragraph is needed after " company." 
324. amongst the better sort of men, as Oracles, amongst men. 

324. unwitting to, A ( = unknown to) ; by unwriting unto, 

B ; by unwrithing, C. 

325. Before ** events " add " veritable." 

326. in, A and B f an^ A 

330. by J'lutqrie fvhtre he saith, in the judgnieat of Plqtarch. 

332. toward his, i.e,, toward his own people. 

332. penult. For it is. But it is. 

333. After " Thebes " add " and of Persepolis." 
333. to lavish, too lavish. 

335. penult. After "considered" add " in all their circum> 

stances." 

336. qffborded, A ind B ; offoorded, C. 

337. wouldf A sind B i wold, C 

338. marched over their bellies. A French idiom translated 

literally = overcome them. 
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340. After «* it was that " add " in truth." 

341. sickeneste. The saying of Antisthenes ends here. 
344. After ** Capable of" add ** commerce^ capable of.** 

344. tojse^ A and B ; toste, C. 

346. (through ruhich . . « Bladder) : not in M. The ex- 
planation is P.*8. 

345. After ** I was borne ** add " more than.** 

348. After " hi« third child ** add " in the order of birth.*' 

349. line 4. No brackets are needed before " let ** and after 

'' libertie,** but a fresh pantgraph should begin with 
the word " let.'* 

349. atthough they loould, eren let them. 

350. concluded^ ordered to be told him. 

351. For, I have. For, I hate. 

351. After ** the onely thing** add " in truth.*' 

351. After " injurious *' add "and burdensome.*' 

352. mee, A and B (of mee = by me) ; men, C. 

352. penult. After "nerertheksse** add ** not**; « n*enten- 

dent pas pourtant," M. 

353. tbme as much ^ , , or, most men more . . . than. 

354. After " their CStie** add "after having tried it.*' 
554. AftjBr " they cut off** add *< for their lifetime.'* 

354. ult. After "effect** add "after all.** 

355. No brackets are necessary before "as** and after 

"say.** 
355. residence. A; residents, B and C. 
355. fuarrell is cleared, /.«., combat is settled. 

355. ult. evill as ivell as to sichenesse^ sickness as well as to 

health. 

356. from nature, from physic. 

356. thej/ usurpe them in thar subjects, j>., they [=th« Physi- 

cians] take credit to themselves concerning such 
occasions with regard to those who have put them- 
selves in their hands. — Coste. 

357. and as a meane, by this other means. 

357. After " with the assurance " add " which they give us.** 

358. and tvhose graces, and all whose graces. 

358. After " demaunded of him *' add " once more. " 

360. Some Rattes, the excrement of rats. 

361. defect, A ; defence, B and C. 

362. condemned, A and B ; condemened, C. 
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365. for H is hard . . into it, /.«., for it is difficult for him 

to aroid often failing into it. 

366. cut off the stone, i.e., cut for the stone. 

366. Before " his Phisitions " add " the majority of." 

368. After "limited" add "and curtailed." 

368. a friend of mine : Estienne de la Boetie, who died of 

dysentery in 1563. — Le Clerc. 
370. line 8. After ** gravell " add " and sand." 
373. After " wash themselves" add ** at least. "^ 

373. After *« particularly use" add " in general." 

374. fashion, their, A ; omitted in B and C. 

375. Sir John . . . Oai^.* ** Maistre Jean, ou maistre Pierre," 

M. " Maistre "= the title given to a lawyer. 

377. nothing, so long, only half as long. 

378. that ivas drawing, that itself was drawing. 

378. penult, an hundred, jfifty. 

379. top line, vnth -which . . . nvith them, and yet they 

triumph when it falls out well. 

380. formaU: not in M. 

381. made our sehes good sport, had singular consolation in it. 

384. and cleane . . . sorted 'well: not in M. 

385. To My Ladjf of Duras: Marguerite de Oramont, widow 

of Jean de Durfort, Lord of Duras. — Le Clerc. 

386. extinguish, extend. 

386. line 4. himself e, A and B ; himse, C. 

387. a good Cooke, etc. , i.e,, I would rather be a good cook than 

a rhetoriciaa had I not, etc. 

387. picture, A and B ; pictura, C. 

388. somenvhat digressed. The letter to the Lady of Duras 

ends here. 

389. is derived into me from, i.e.f I derive from. 
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In tlie cast of vroxds of frequent occurrence the first appearance is, as a rule, 
the only one g^ven. 

A=Florio, 1603; BsFlorio, 1613; C=Florio, 1632 ; M=Montaagne. 



Abcbdarian, a learner <^ the alpha- 
bet.a|5. 

A BBD, m bed, 373. 

AcciDBNTS, events, 182, 3x2, 322. 

AccoRDBD, agreed, 255. 

A cocKK-HORSKj astridc, 136.' 

Addressbth, durects, 60, etc 

Adob, to do, 70, 319. 

Adventure, risk, hazard, xi& 

Advertized, informed, warned, 94, 
etc 

Affected, inclined, 193, 326; cared 
for, 298. 

Agewbs, agues, 376, 380. 

A Gods, in God's, 390. 

Allbageth, quotes, 97, etc 

Aloofb, fiar, 3x8. 

Amitib, friendshn>i 183% 

Ammusb, entertain, employ, concern, 
13, etc 

And all, also, 243. 

A NBW, afnedH 244, 363. 

Angells, gold coins varying from 
6s. 8d. to toe in value, ^ 

Annullation^ annihilation, dissolu- 
tion,. 85. 

Answerable to, nmilar towards^ 

Answbrbth, 18 equal to, 210. 
Antient, ancient, 376. 
Apparancb, s^pearance^show, 7, etc 
Applauding, pleasing, 140. 
Applications, inclinatitxis, bendings, 

38. 
Appi»entisa6B, apprentlceshtp^ ^34, 

236. 



Argolettiers, horse soldiers of com- 
paratively mean rank, 280. 

Arms a horse, harness or saddle a 
horse, 149. 

Armories, coats-of-arms, 3a 

AssAiD, tried, 56, etc 

AssAVBS, "at al a.,* at all points, 
277 

Ataraxv, perfect tranqirillity, 38. 

Auditories, audience's, 70} X49. 

AuGURES, omens, 3i< 

A viB, to the heart s content, 48, 70. 

AwBPULLY, reverentially, 375. 

Bald-rimers, unadorned rhymsters, 
^37» 

Bandv, toss to and fro, a tennis term, 
273f 33': 

Bane, poisonous, 73. 

Banket, banquet, 239, 35X. 

Baricadoes, padded out and spread- 
ing clothes (?,harrel-Iike), X02. 

Barke, skin, rind, 130. 

Barribrs, "the railes, or lists within 
which, a Tiltinp^, Tumay, etc. or 
single combate is to be performed " 

Beares, litters, axx. 

Beareth, ui^es, 33; maintains, will 

have it, 232< 
Believe him, give him credit for, 
^348,ult. 

Bemotled, spotted, 377. 
Bestead, served, 303. 
Bewray, betray, reveal, 233. 
Bibs, turnings away, follies, 288. 
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BiLLBTS, logs, 953. 

Blandish, cajole, 993. 

Blasonbr, one who disooarses at 

large, 20^ 
Blasted, harmed, 376. 
Blazoned, notable^ talked about, iz6. 
Blinding bord. blinkers, 3. 
Bloody flux, avsenter^, 368. 
Blubbred, swollen with weejung, 

Blur-papbrs. authors, 976. 

BoBO-BOS {Bthprtt M.\ a term of en- 
couragement towards horses, 355. 

Boot-haling, pillaging, dragging in 
booty, a6IL 

BooTLBS, bootless, useless, 4^, 339; 
** what boote," what good is it, x68. 

Bowles, bolls, 377, 378. 

Breathib, windy, 119. 

Bruitbs, noises, xzo. 

Brunt, onset, attack, 338, 306. 

BuBLBD TOYBS, empty toys» trifles, 
185. 

Buckle^ attack, 104. 

Burglaybr, burglar, X05. 

Burre, the ring of iroa on a spear be- 
hind the handle, 348. 

BusiB (verb), 5s. - 

BuTS, targets, marks, 58, 1x8, 235* 

Byase, biasb, indiaation, tendency, 
a term in bowls, 13, 34, 46. 

Cabiches, cabbages, t^. 

Cadbngbs AND BHBAKiNGSi method 

and brevity, X43. 
Calbd, called, 354. 
Capitall, liable to the death penalty, 
• 40) 43. 
Cappings, taking off the hat to people, 

X33, 147. 
Cakdes, implements for coml»ng fibres 

of wool, etc., 243^ : 
Cai^IIIRBi pareer (originally, running 

a charge, a tournament lermX 93f 

Carriagb» beftnng, 043. 
Cassibred, cashiered, 302. 
Gates, 4aintie$, delicacies* 167. 
Censureth, or preferably, is weary 

of, is burdened with, 149. 
Centbnibrs, centurions, 3x1. 
ChafinGj frettingi 264, 268* 
Champian, flat, c^pea, 58. 



Charge, expense, a, etc ; office, em> 
ployment. 37, etc ; order, z6x. 

Charged, ourdened, 337. 

Chbapb, " better c," cheapjer, 279. 

Checke, examine, ascertain (prefer- 
ably, shake ; cAacke, M.), 264. 

Chbekb by joll, 9h^k by cheek, 1,0., 

.clo^y.isr.; • i 

Chopt, chapped, 8. 

Chuff-penny, miserly, sotur, grim, xx. 

CiMiTARY, sdmitar, 241. 

Clarke, registrar, 125 ; •choUn, 142, 
^49. 

Clawing, fondling, 50, 315. 

Cloakbth^ excuses, 977, 341. 

Coarse, corpse, 374. 

Cog, trick, 70. 

CoLBwoBTS, cabbages, ^, 363. 

Colled, clasped round the neck, 
333. 

Colour, i»«tence, 192, 904, 30a 

Combustion, tumult, 3x4. 

COMBLINBSSB, foTce, s^ength (^dt, 
M.),i74. 

Commendation, recommendation, 
Z44, etc 

COMMBRCB and LONG CONVBRSATIOI^ 

intercourse, 33^. 
Commixture, mixture, X45, 9ox. 
Commodities, adranti^es, 99, etc 
Compendious, sinewy inervenx^ M.), 

Complexion, nature, ao, etc 

Composition, mixture, X98; agree- 
ment, bargain, 906, 364: writings, 
266. 

Conceit, belief, idea, x6, etc 

Conceive, believe, 57. 

CoNciTATioN, exdtement, emotion, 
963. 

CoNCOCTBD, digested, 906, 3701. 

Condition, bargain, 95, 973. 

Conditions, qualities, X33, 149. 

CoNDOJTB, channel, 959. 

Conges, leave-takings, ivi- 

CoNiCATCHT, decaved (cuanys rab- 
bit), 88. 

ConscibnCb^ "made so great a c,'' 
objected so much. 3s ; '' make c," 
object, 963; "make no c,'- scruple 
not, X58. 

pONSBQDBNCB, "by c," Consequently, 
13. 74, 8.^ 
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CoNSBK¥ATiON, pceservmtioB, 004. 
Constantly, bravely, ax7. 

CONTBSTATIONS, COntMtS, 37, 360. 

CoNTRAmr, ooQtmdict, «>, 41. 
CoNTKOUUtD, examined, observed, 

447. 
CoNTKOVBRSiBD, coBtroverted, 8. 
CoNVBNiBNT, Suitable, 333. 
Conventicles, cabals, secret meet- 
ings, 394. 
CoRDiALL, heart*strengtbening, 343. 
Corps, body, 336. 
CosiM*GBEMANB, akin, 38, 378. 
CouNTBRPOiZB, balance, equality, X03, 

etc 
CouzBNBD, deceived, jo, etc 
CovERT'BASON, " Under c>b," under 

shelter, into safety, 154. 
CoYLB, bustle, confusion, 
Ckackes, talks, 86. 
Crompt, crodced, 333. 
Ckowbs to pdl, causes of dissension, 

338. 
Ckovsada, Crusade, 343. 
Cull out, gather. 34^. 
CuNNE, ?tunne (j^rt cuver, M.): 

'*to tunne, or put into a fat or tub ; 

to season, let worke, or stand in, a 

vat, or tub " ((Cotgrave)^ 167. 
Cunning, learned, clever, 143, etc. 
Cupping glasses, glasses used in 

bleeding, 373. 
Cuke, atteml to, look into ijatuer, 

M.X 2a4' 
CvnotiSLV, carefuHy^ 44, etc 
CUSRANTNESSB, Credit, 183. 

Dainbd, deigned, 363, 381^ 
Damasked, ornamented, variegated, 

44* 
Damned, condemned, so6. 
Dandled, amused, 190. 
Dantbd, daunted, 303. 
Daughter in alliance, adopted 

daughter, v8a. 
Declinations, deviations, variations, 

84. 
DBCRsnTV, decve^tude, 34c. 
Dbfluxions, discmurges ofhumours, 

354> 
Dbmissbnbs, weakness, cowardice, 

z8, etc 
Dbnoumcb, signify, dedare, 33a 



Dbrivbd, diverted, 3T|. 

Dbspbrate, in a bad condition, or 
preferably^ inflamed, 357. 

Despite, sjMte, 397. 

Dbsquine, "the knotty, and medt- 
cinall root of a certain Indian Bull- 
rush " {Coigra!oe\ 363. 

Destbmpkrbd, troubled, 376. 

Dbvoixb, duty, 59, 117, 386. 

Discourses, judgment, reasons, 13, 
etc 

Discovered, decried, condemned, 
z3t, 361. 

DispoiLB, put off, 348. 

Doccie, douches, 373. 

Documents, lessons, precepts, 366. 

Domagbablk, hurtful, 336. 

DoMBE, dumb, 387. 

Domifications : in astrology, the 
division of the heavens into twelve 
houses, for the purpose of deciding 
upon fortunes at the hour of 
birth, 3. 

DoNGUB, dung, 360. 

Doubt, "why make we not a d.," 
why do we not question, 72. 

Draughts, outlines {traicts^ M.), 
i66.» 

Drenches, draughts of physic, 381. 

DuTjCH, German, 143. 

DvsPATHiB, aversion, 351. 

Earst, erst, formerly, 23, 10, 45. 

Effect, "by e.," in the end, 180. 

Eftsoones, afterwards, 34. 

Empairbd, depreciated, alloyed, 198. 

Empairing, injury, 335, 368, 376. 

Empbacheth, hinders, 371, 300. 

Emperikes, early professors of medi* 
cine who based their treatment upon 
observation and experiment ; a term 
used later to signify uneducated 
pretenders to medical knowledge, 
362, 376. 

Empoisoneth, poisons, 109, 39a 

Enable, endue, strengthen, 44. 

Enammell, ornament, 188. 

Endeared, increased in value, 99, 
etc. 

Endbnizon, make a home, 376 

Enditbd, dictated, 303. 

Endure, wait, 386. 

Enfbofbd, established, z8a. 
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Enpranchizb, free, give freedom to, 

40. 
Engendrbd, created, 31, 43, 973. 
Engins, instruments, racks, 379. 
Ensigns, mark, sign, 41* 
Enstali^ display, spread abroad, 

314, 367. 
Enter-dbvousb, mutually devour, z. 
Entbrkssbd, intbresssd, interested, 

z6, 9x8, 37Z. 
Enter-know, mutually know, 19a 
Entbrprisbd, attempted, 90, etc. 
Entersuck't, mutually sucked, 995. 
Entbrtaike, maintain, 106. 
Bntrbatbd, treated, 36. 
Enured, accustomed, 194, etc. 
Envtb, odium, 943. , 
Ephbmerides, daily positions of the 

planets, ^63. 
Epiciclb : in Ftolemaic astronomy, the 

name given to small circles wnose 

centres described larger circles, 136. 
Escapes, sallies, matters, 333. 
EscHBw, flv, avoid, 169. 
Essay, trial, 176, 934, 350. 
Ever, always, 987. 
Evidences, title-<leeds, ^07. 
Exaspbrated, rendered worse, 45. 
Exemplar, exemplary, 87, 997, 317. 
Experiments, experiences, 359, 384. 
Exsiccating, drying up, 389. 
ExTBNTiON, extent, 140. 

Facile, easy, X9. 
Factors, agents, captains, 905. 
Fadge, succeed, please, 130. 387^ 
Fainb, " would t," wou)d like to, 939, 

965. 
Faining, pretendmg, 158, etc 
Fairs, slowly, 941. 
Familiars, domestics, servants, 94. 
Fanaticall, fantastical, 359. 
Farre forth, far^ 177, 178, 359. 
Fatum, fate, destiny, 953. 
Fell, fierce, savage, 981. 
Ferret, dislodge, 116. 
Fibrcbnbssb, haughtiness, pride, 133, 

160, 337. 
FindBth, keeps, nourishes, 33a 
FiSH*FRY, young fish, 186. 
Fits, impulses, 246. 
Flawed, cracked, marked, 3x9. 
Flbad, flayed* ^4k 



Flesh, invigorate, M7. 

Flouting. sc(^ng, x68. 

Fluent, flowing, 83. 

Flurt, sa^rvk, make fingos at, 93a 

Flux and rbflux, ebbing and flow- 
ing, X36. 

Fluxibs, dischaives, 355. 

Fond, foolish, 99, etc; 

Fond-hardv, fomhaxdy, x, etc. 

FooRD, current, 9x. 

Force, overcome, 35x5 " in f.," at its 
height, 915 ; " off.," assuredly, 957. 

Forb-apprehendbd, foreseen, 341. 

Forb-fbbung, foreseeing, 945. 

FoREPAST, anticipated, 346. 

Fore-slowing, impedunent^ 166. 

FoRGBTH, nudcea, 13, 198, 199. 

FoRGOB, lose, hurt, 130, X63, 317. 

Forme, "sitting in her f.," squatting 
on her seat or bed, 955. 

FoR-RiGHT {vis-^viSf M.), straight- 
forward, X75. 

Forsake, abandon, yield, 367. 

Fowlb, fowlbb, foul, more ugly, 70. 

Frambth. ** he fc." he is discussing, 
setting forth, 146. 

Fraughtbd with, full of, weighted 
with, 337f 389. 

Free, open for, 940. 

Frequence, commerce, 3sa 

Frtzlb, curl, X87. 

Frost-shod, rough-shod, 91. 

FuDB, feud, 178. 

Gaillardisb, fomrardness, iadiacre- 

tion, 914. 
Gainesay, contradict, 974, 30a 
Gainstand, withstand,. 996. 
Garbaob^ entrails, 377. 
Gauleth, galls, 99. 
Gestes, deeds, 334. 
GiBRisH, jai]gon, rubbish, 141. ■ 
GiNNBS, springs, contrivances, 13. . 
Glad, please, Z4x. 
Glaivr, sword, 9, 955, 956.. 
Glamcb, touch, xeflecdon* 398. 
Glosse, colour, 92. 
Gob • BY • grAssb, tmBing on the 

grouod (the verse, of course, d»> 

scribes a snail), 359. 
GoujtMANiHZB, triumph over, xoa,.930 

289. 
Grbbdyron, gHftirppy 98a 
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Grkttik, fritty, 378. 

Grossb, "in g.," in bulk, as a iiHioIe, 

195, etc. 
GufACUM, a medicinal &im extracted 

from the wood of lignum • vitafe, 

GuataciifH o^cinale, 363. 
GuTTBS, entrails, lao. 

Habillimbnts, clothes, 39. 
Halbd, draggMl, 309, 356. 
Hand-whiub, ''erery h.," /•«.» con- 

tinuallyi at short intervals, 165, 

361. 
Happb, hap, fortune, 91, etc 
Happily, haply, 15, etc 
Hardly, boldly, 5, laj, 131, 343, 386; 

barely, 6» i?. «4. 30. 
Haughty, high, noble, 307. 
Hbart, courage, 934. 
Hbart bnflaming, shining, radiant, 

333» 

Heedily, carefully, 163. 

Hbtbroclite, extraordinary, deviate 
ing from the common, 38. 

Hbw, hue, 33, 364. 

His, a popular though fake form of 
the genitive, 95, etc (C/.^ by ana- 
logy, *' Venus her mysteries," 48.) 

HiTHBR-COUNTBiKS, provinces near 
OS, T43* 

Hob, "no h. with him," no calling 
out would make him stop, 100. 

HoisBD, hoisted, 939, 31^. 

H<h.dfast$, grasp, 8^ etc. 

Honour, fear, awe (/r^rrrrwr, M.), 47. 

Hotchpot, medley. 367. 

HuDLB]:^ collected (not necessarily in 
a confused manner), 165, 199, 339. 

Hudwink't* blindfolded, 93a. 

Hull, drift aimlessly, 7. 

Hurly-burly, clamour, 1x5, 3x0. 

HuRRiNG, roaring, 969. 

Husbands, managers, soa. 

Immure, enclose, 300. 

Impassible, incapable of passion, 946. 

Impetuous, pitiless (itnfiihnx, M.), 

IifPORT, coQcem, 60, x6o. 
Importing, "little i.," unimportant, 

1x6. 
Impostumes, abscesses, 376. 
Imprbsbs, " an im^u is a device ia 



picture with his motto or word home 

xnj noUe or learned personages" 

{Camden\ 76. 
Impression, pressure, 17. 
Impulsion, impulse, 06, 973. 
Imputation, reproach, 99, etc. 
Incitation, stimulant, 956. 
Inconvenient, inconvenience, 96 ; 

strange, X33. 
Indippbrently, moderately, suffi*- 

ciently, X37. 
Innatsd, natural, inherent, 14. 
Inserted to, mixed up in, 57. 
Instantly, urgently, strongly, 238. 
Institution, training, 3, etc. 
Instruction, lesson, 957. 
Insulting arrogance, outrageous, 

treacherous {tu^trehtritt A and 

M.), 349. 
Intent, intention, ^3, etc 
Intermission, mediation, 56, 60. 
Inward, intimate, 170, 966. 

Jade, broken-down horse, X51. 
Jewry, Jurie, Judaea, xso, 941. 
Jocondly, blithely, cheerfully, 917. 
Jornall bookbs, journals, 184. 
JoTE, least bit, 139. 
JoYissANCB, enjoyment, xia, 193. 
Jumping, agreement, 28. 
JusTiCERS, judges^ 375. 

Kenning, seeming, 64. 
KiBRS, chaps, chilblains, 389. 

Labile, flowing, subject to change, 

81. 
Laidb, laid on, strikes, 937. 
Law, means, liberty, 977. 
Least, lest, 960. 
Leaves, ceases, 221, 281. 
Lees, dregs, 369, 387. 
Let, hindrance, 3, etc 
Lethall, deadly, 103. 
Leven, yeast, 167. 
Lib. " I. so farre forth," so far to be 

false, X77. 
Lighting, alighting, 245, 330, 584. 
LiKBTH, "it 1. mc," I am pleased, 

149 ; " Kkes me not," I do hot like, 

215. 
LiTHER, lazy, xs©. 
LiTHESNBSSB, cowardice, 34> 
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LiVILINBSSB, life, 3^3. 

LiVKLY, briUtant, vividly, natnral, 149, 

etc. 
LoosB, disunited, 197. 
Lost, spoiled, made to periA, 995. 
Lowes, bellowings, 379. 
LowRiNG, frowning^ zi, 86, 3x4. 
LusTRBS, aspects, 43, 52, 903. 

Mains, ocean, 64. 

Mainly, loudly, 266, 344. 

Makb a Hawkk, instruct a h., 167. 

Malapbrt, bold, 276. 

Manure, cultivate, 3x3. 

Marrowy, pithv, 390. 

Martin, weasel, 366. 

Mary, manry, 341. 

Mastery, possession, 135, 313. 

Madgbr, in spite of, 30, 287. 

Meedb, reward, 326. 

Mebre, pure, 19, etc 

Meet, desirable, 36. 

Mette, meet, 235. 

Middle, mean, moderate, 149. 

Mistaken, or rather, pot on one ade 

(escartgf M.X X45* 
MisTRusTPmu., to be suspected, 

106. 
Mob or bob, mouth or grimacing 

courtesy, 229. 
Moody, mad, 30, etc. 
MoRBiDBZZA, softness, delicacy, 199. 
MoRTALL, fatal, deadly, 9X, etc. 
Moved, animated, 338. 
MuMNE-CHAUNCE, a game of chance, 

played in silence, ^. 
Munition, ammunition, 346. 
Mutations, changes, 36^ 364. 
Mystery, trade, pn^essioo, 334, 361, 



Namely, especially, X33, etc 
Nebrely, closely, attentively, aox, 
3x6, 3x8; "very neere," well-nigh, 

Nether, lower, 89. 

New-fangled, fond of takii^ hold of ^ 

new things, novel, 34, 53. 
Nice, scrupulous, zo3, etc 
NicKB, point, right moolent, sox, 

300. 
Numbers, harmonv, 37. 
NuMMiE, BwlBwmtl, clumsy, 149. 



Obstinate, "o. ourselves," be obstiJ 

nate, 306. J 

Ocular incrbasbl increase depe* 

dent upon the rignt, 76. * 

CEcoNOMiB, household managemen ^ 

»35. 
Op, ** defence of," d. against. 37$ ; 

all men," by all men, 36 ; *' aep* 



* defence of," d. against, mi**^ 
ail men," by all men, 36 ; *' aepenO 
o^" d. upon. 33, 358,263 ; "providA 



of," p. with, '56, X09 ; " suspectc^ 
of," s. by. 338 ; " believed of,' b. hrk 
196 ; " Of one," by one, 333. 
Off, of, X34. 

OiNTED, anointed, 33z. 'J 

Only, sole, 113, etc. ; alone, 395. ^ 
Opinion of, belief in, 31. ^ 

Orethwarting, cross current, 64. 
Ostracisms, banishment for t^ 
years : an Athenian law, 283. <»V 
Othbrsomb, others. 76. ^ 

Oweth, owneth, rules, 135. '«*** 

Pailliardizb, lust, 46. ' ^» 

Pandership, lewdness, 109, 386. '** 
Pap, breast, 91, 359. ^^ 

Parlb or accord, amustice, 30a - ^ 
Parly, treaty, 310. 
Part, depart, «3. ^ ,, 

Partialized, divided, 145. t- 

Parts, traits, 347 \ proceedings, 393. ^ 
Party, affair, business, 333, ^3. l 
Passed over, spent, 346. 
Passionated, troubled, 353. 
Past, surmounted iCastth 303, last 

line but two. 
Peculiar, particular, x86. 
Pbbce-mbalbs, bit by Ut, z6f . ' 
Peizbd, weighed, bataaccld, T71. 
Pel-mbll, in a confused manner, 309. 
Penance, penitence, 938. 
Pensivb, weary, discontented {ennuyit 

M.X 70. 

PERADVENTUBEy ''withoUt all p.," 

without doubt, 85. 
Peregrination, traveling in foreign 

parte, 833, 363. . 
Pbripatbtikb, Aristotdian, 17, 48, 

Pbrspectivb . . . glasses, mirroi«, 

76. 
Petalismb, banishment for five yeais; 

a Syracusan law, «8^. 
PBTRmciAMTi petriiymg, 378. 
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icmspFOGGBRS, woidy Uwyersy 171, 

iLBBOTOUis, letting of blood, 813, 
C364. 

jPKSELL>PiSH, pike, 95a. 
*TXCB, musket; murqueDuse, 58. 
(iRUNG, rippling, 18. 

tTHiB, substantial, brief, 144. 
Hay tubmsslvbs, stake themselves, 

I^UMGSS, "put me to SO many p., 
2>^ve me so mndi to do," 305. 
OUMA, Poland, ^|3. 
▼ '>LLBRS, to be vigorous and power- 
} fill, 335. 

iOORB, paltry, 133. 
ORT, bearing, 360. 
i;^ssBSSB MS WITH, give me, 340. 
"BST^ "laid p.," arranged in relays 
He posting, axi. 

33v'UMES, posthumous issue, xis. 
He. ^si>« poniard, dagger, 357. 
He ' B, -^ue, esteem, 87. 

i iKBD UP, dressed up, 301. 
H riNG, chattering, 143. 
H.jiCBDBNT, precedmg, 83, 380. 
{SCINCT, extent, 374. 
KBOCCUPATB, preoispose, 359. 
IKBSENTLV, immediately, xoo, etc. 
KBTEKD, lay claim to, 115. 
KBTious, precious, 380. 
■^REVAiLB, succeed, 63, 309 ; predomi* 

nate, 134. 
Prbvailing, profiting by, gaining, 44. 
Prbvent, anudpate, 93. 
Prickb-lowsb, lousy, a8z. 
?RiE, look, i^t ^36. 
pRiMBLV, strictly, perfectly, 187. 
Prise, value, 96, 274. 
Privation, deprivation, 29, 6a 
Procuration, proxy, authority, 384, 
Propbr, own, 321. 

Proportion, comparison, £.<., "by 
this comparisou of my qualities and 
my manners with those of our 
' times" {E, Johamuau)^ 257. 
i:^OPRiBTiES, properties, 59. 
Provide, provide for, 245. 
Puling, whimpering, 350, 380, 3x4. 
Punxbs, the jroonger (puitfUt M.X 

Purpose, " of p.," meet for the pur- 
pose, 321. 



Ptrrhonizb, "to P.," to act after 
the manner of the Pyrrhonians, i.e.t 
to questiop the possibility of know- 
ing anything, 35. 

QuACKB-SALVER, charlatan, 376. 
Quaintnbssb, daintiness, 199. 
Quelling, tormenting, overpowering, 

389. 
Question, " make a q.," doubt, 56. - 
QuiCKB, live, 43 ; vivacious, lively, 54, 

QuiDiTiBS, shares, portions, 1x3. 
Quitetu, leaves, 31, etc. 
UuiVERBD, shivered. 358. 
Quotidian Agub, aaily fever, 357. 

Rabblb case- can vasing, litigious 

pleading, xx. 
Raced, erased, 173. 
Raling, railing, reisroaching, 366. 
Rancke, furious, violent, 211. 
Randonb, " at r.,"^ without settled 

purpose or connection, 338. 
Reacknowledging, recognition, 7. 
Reader, professor, x8o. 
Ready payment, current, credible, 

877. 
Recover, regab, fly to, 358 ; restored, 

358. 
Redacted, reduced, 338. 
Reddishes, radishes, 383. 
Redoubted, feared, 137. 
Reduced, rendered, 329. 
Rb-bnvbrse, reverse, 36, 64, 363. 
Regiment, regimen, 39, etc 
Reject, repell, x63. 
Reke, care, 335. 
Remissbnbssb, weakness, 336. 
Rents, "common r.," public funds, 

X06. 
Reprehend, rectify, 57. 
Resolve, solve, 34; "be resolved 

of," have solved, 333. 
Restib, stubborn, xsx. 
Rbtchlbssenbsse, recklessness, non- 
chalance. z66. 
Retire, "r. her selfe," withdraw, 

Revokbd, called back, 336. 
Rew, rue, 339. 

Rewbarbativb, vinegary, austere, 
3<5o. 
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RODOMANTADOS, blusterings, 373. 
RosT, "rules the r.,*' commands, 14. 
Roundly, brusquely, 143. 
RowLB, roll^ 32, 344. 
Ruffle, agitate, tremble, 267. 
Rumour, noise, clamour, 271. 

Sacibty, satiety, 94, etc. 

Safbtib, sure, 316. 

Salomon and Esay, Solomon and 

Isaiah, 27. 
Salsapareillb, the medicinal rbk- 

ome or underground root ofSmilax 

o^icinalisy 363. 
Saving, except, 287. 
Savored, tasted, understood, s66. 
Scape, escape, 152^ etc. 
Scarifications, incisions or blood- 
lettings with a lancet, 373. 
Science, wisdom, 351. 
Scroules or briefes, amulets, 

charms {breveUf M.)i 388. 
S£are*cloatm, or cere -cloth, a 

waxen cloth used for dead bodies or 

wounded people, 212. 
Sectators, disciples, v). 
SuEKE, "to s.," at a loss, perplexed, 

Seely, simple, 105, etc 
Sbld-sbenu, seldom-seen, 378. 
Sblfe-weening, presumptuous, 136. 
Seminary, seed-garden, 328. 
Sbreine, night-dew, 376. 
Severall, separate, 43, etc. 
Sheen E. shinm^i 310. 
Shew, "in s.," in appearance, 350. 
Shift, move, 229, 239 ; device, plan, 

388. 
Shifted, changed, sxo. 
Shifts, "put to his sodainc s.," taken 

by surprise, 116, 165. 
Shivers, fragments, 262. 
Shock, clash, 25, 305. 
Shocked, knocked, 377. 
Shottb, shooters, soldiers, iz6. 
Shrow, shrew, 35. 
Sickish, sickly, 199, 350. 
Sideling, sidewaysi 134. 
Sidb-wide, lou^, x86. 
Simples, medianal herbs, 352, etc. 
Singular, peculiar, 175. 
SiNNOWiB, sinewy, Z44- 



SiTH, since, s88, 331. 

Skout, scout, 304. IJi al 

SuBBER-SAWCBS, drenches of pf^> h 

376. f^oi 

Slibbbr-slabbers, drenches ofJ^Li 

sic (M.'s word is brevets ^Q\iF^ 

amulets), 381. JJng] 

Slight, sleight, 42. J^us 

Slops, breeches, 48. *^o 

Smooth and quaint, or rather, *^lt 

and unfettered {haultain ei <f^ 

M.), 174. r*^ 

SoDAiNBLY, suddenly, 20, etc. *o. 
Soking, diorongh, complete, 3Z4f]^B! 
Soldring, solder, 325. **ii( 

Somb, " in s.," generally, 285 ; finjj^»< 

357. !****• 

Sooth, "in s.,»* in reality, 77. Jj^s 
SooYh-saying, divination, 196. r^i. 
Sorrow, regret, 57. 
Sortbablb, suitable, 345. 
SoRTBD, compared, paralleled, 

28s. 384. . . . 
Sorting, disposition, 361. 
Sots, fools, xso. 

SoTTiSHNESSB, foolishncss,83,X79,iJ[^ 
SowRE, sour, 37, X49. 
Speculum matricis, an instrun 

to facilitate the examination of 

body, 367. Ki 

Spbttlb, spittle, 73. , 

Spight, anger, annoyance, 17, etc.'^ 
Spright, spirit^ 124. L^ 

Springs, feculues, 9. y. 

Squared, arranged, 13. I' 

Squat, hide like a hare {connilA^ 

M.), 339. 
Squattering {brodet M.), "a 1< 

laskte, squattering, scurvy 

an effeminate language, or 

{CotgraveX 143. 
Staid them, cut them off too 

1x5. 
Stale, refuse, 360. 
Started from, left, 38. 
Starts, sallies, turns, 383. 
Stay, state, condition, 150 ; suppoi 

St4ad, scrv«, 345, 3x7, 343. \ 

Stberb, bull, 227. 

Sticklers, those who saw fair pla\ 

in duels and that the fight ended 

seasonably, 231. 
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riLL, ever, a57, «6o. 
■ORB, abundance, X29, etc. 
, BD«Y, hbtory, 078. 
^ ' ItADOLE, stnde, 84. 
/ XAGLBD, wandered, 268. 

jtiVB, re^t, 317, 321. 
' CRONGEST, " s. death," most coura- 
geous d., 240. 

1 .UPROUS, debauching, 99a 
"^altbrKall, secondary, inferior. 



CCESSB, result, 93, etc. ; progress, 

, ^00. 

' FPBRAMCB, suffering, 79, etc ; con* 

^tancy, 38, 153, line 2. 

<g FFiciBNT, able, 9, etc. 

JMMARIE, complete, 366. 
t'jPBRCHiERY, outrage, foul play, 

231. 

UPFRBSSB, overwhelm, overthrow, 

13, etc. 
tuppUTATiON, reckoning, 362. 
lURCHARGBD, Overburdened, 133, 134. 
BuTTLB, subtle, 103. 
t>wATHB, girdle, 212. 
bWowNiNGS, swoonings, 05, 209, 319. 
^YMPHOMiCALL, agreeable, hsurmoni- 
VrP««» 65. 

^ABLE-UNB : in chiromancy, the line 
' which crosses the middle of the 
hand, from the first to the little 



finger (E. JohanMeau\ 4. 
Pablbs, "writing t.," tablei 
book, x6i. 



Tables, the old game of backgammon 

or draughts, 165. 
Target, buckler or shield, 306. 
n'ARNiSH, decay, 351. 
pTAXED, reproached, 310, 332. 
'Teachers rising, tubercle or swell- 
^ ing of the forefinger, 4. 
Teazels, heads of Dipsacus flowers, 

the hooks of which are used in 

combing cloth, 242. 
Tertian, a fever recurring every third 

day, 12. 
Tkstie, irriuble^ 269, 273. 
Testimonies, witnesses, 196. 
Thatchers, those who roof or thatch 

houses, 67. 
Then, than, 6, etc. 
Thorow, through, 369. 



Thorowly, thoroughly. 383. 

Throwbs, throes, 345. 

Tilting, Tornbyes, tournaments, 

Tipe, type, 36. 

Topsi-turving, turning upside down. 

Touch, ascertain, see, 32. 
Tract, trait, 220. 
Training, dragging out, 348. 
TRAVELS, works, labours, 18, etc. 
Tril, trickle, flow down, 260, 278. 
Tripos, altar, 40. 
Trustles, trustless, 20. 
TwiNE-THRiD. pack-thread, 96. 
Twitch, pull, or preferably, turn, 

inclination (j^en/e, M.), 14. 
Twitted, taunted, 288. 

Undantedly, undauntedly, 90, 208. 
Undertake, attack, 257. 
Unfained, sincere, 192. 
Unhbdinesse, carelessness, want of 

vigilance, 106. 
Unsinnowy, irregular, uncombined, 

142. 
Unvaluable, invaluable, 293. 
Urging, urgent, 220 ; severe, austere, 

3>5. 

Vacations, vocations, 179, 243. 
Vagabonding, wandering, 40. 
Vaile, sheath, 6. 
Vapours, humours, 195. 
Vastitik, vastness, 65. 
Vaunted, vanted, boasted, 256, 

etc 
Vauting, vaulting, 149. 
Vented, put into circulation, 3 ; re- 

leased, 271, 344. 
Verdugalles, farthmgales, hooped 

petticoats, crinolines, 102. 
Vermeill, ruddy, sanguine, 333. 
Vertue, valour, 231, 2^6. 
VoLUPTUOUSNKSSE, pleasure, 199, 

351- 

Waines, carts, 45. 
WallOWisHnbs, oKipidity, 77. 
Wannish, pale, 377. 
Warantice, warranty, assurance, 

381. 
Ward, state, position, 88, 344. 
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Wards, secret faculties* 136, aSa. 
Warrant/ secure, guarantee, 9, etc 
Wastb, waist, middle, 241. 
Well-trust, well-knit, 21a 
Wherret (or wmirrit) ok the 

bare, sounding slap or box on the 

ear, 270, 330. 
Whilom, formerly, z8z. 
Whirry, whernr, boat, 310. 
Whit, "no w., ' in no way, 93, etc 
Wilful, or preferably, ignorant, aSz. 
Wishing, desire, 34. 
Wit, unaerstanaing, mind, 38, etc 
Wittily, ingeniously, 333. 
Wittingly, knowingly. i68, 276, 297 ; 

"his Word wittwgly," his own 

word, X9a 



Witting of, consdoos of, or pnh 
ably, conformable to {consente d> 

133- 
WooRMBS, irritates, urges on insidi 

ously and perseveringly, Z04. 
Wot, Know, 57, etc 
Wracke, ruin, 75, X57. 
Wrested, drawn, 53, etc 
Wringing and wresting, twisttai 

and dragging, 280. 
Wryb • DRAWNE, proloagedt 1711 

thinned out, 203. 
Wryth, turn upi twist, Z33. 

Yrblding, compliant, supple, 357. 
Yeelds, renders, 78, etc» 



Pnnted by BallaNtynb, Hansom 6* Co. 
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